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New York. 


Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 
Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI. 
New York, 138 Fifth Avenue; Philadel hia, 408 
South 18th Street. Summer residence, Dresden, 


any. 
“Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is my only representa- 
tive, and I advise all pupils desiring to study with 


me to be prepared by her.” 
Dresden, Sedanstrasse 17. G. B. LAMPERTI. 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
155 East 18th Street, New York. 
The voice tuomeel and developed; the art of sing- 
by | taught; method after the purest Italian schools; 
a bad voice made good, true and beautiful. 








HENRY T. FLECK, 
Conductor Haarlem Philharmonic Society of the 
City of New York. 
Address: 112 West 125th Street, New York. 





Miss NORA MAYNARD GREEN, 
Vocal Teacher. 
Studio: 420 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE. 
Voice Culture—Art of Singing. 
Carnegie Hall - 
tor West 86th Street, New 





837. 
Mail address: York. 
EMILIO BELARI, 
Professor Singing and Perfecting the Voice. 
118 West 44th Street, New York. 


GEORGE M. GREENE, 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing, 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera. 

















Studio: 251 Fifth Avenue, Mondays and Thursdays. 
| 


Residence and address: 
417 West 23d Street 


Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 
(Church of the Holy Communion). Organ les- 
sons and practice given on one of Roosevelt’s finest 
instruments. Special advantages for the study of 
church music and the training of boys’ voices. 
Address: 49 West 2oth Street, New York. 


TOM KARL. 


Private Vocal Instruction and Director Operatic 
Department, Academy of Dramatic Arts. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall. 


New York. 











Mr. JOSEPH B. ZELLMAN, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 

Director of the Vocal Department of the Mollen- 
hauer Conservatory of Music, 320 Lenox Avenue, 
Teacher of Bertha Frobisher, contralto; Frances 
Scooler, si prano, and many other singers now 
prominent 





Brooklyn Studio: Wissner Hall. 





Mme. OGDEN CRANE, 
VOICE CULTURE. 

ITALIAN METHOD. 
Studio 4: 3 East 14th Street, New York. 


Miss MARY FIDELIA BURT, 
Author and Sole Exponent of 
New Method of Musical Stenography 
and Development of the French Method of 
Roussean-Galin-Paris-Chevé. 
“Sight Singing and Ear Training.” 
701-2 Carnegie Hail 48 Lefferts Place, Brooklyn. 
Tuesdays and Fridays. 








CHERMERIH{ORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 E. 14th st. Established 1855. Engagements 
secured tor Musicians and Music Teachers. 

JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 
Telephoue: 1332 18th Street. 


DUDLEY BUCK, JR., 


Tenor. 
INSTRUCTION. 
Concert, Opera, Oratorio. 
1215 Carnegie Hall 
Monday and Thursday afternoons. New York. 


RICHARD ARNOLD, 
Instruction on the Violin—Solo Violinist. 
208 East 61st Street, New York. 


WALTER HENRY HALL, 
Conductor Oratorio Society, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Organist and Choirmaster 
St. James’ Church, New York. 
For terms for conducting, address St. James’ 
Church, Madison Ave. and 71st St., New York. 

















ARNOLD VOLPE, 
SOLO VIOLINIST AND COMPOSER. 
Graduated with highest honors at the St. Peters- 
burg Imperial Conservatory (during Rubinstein’s 
direction). Concerts, Ensemble, Instruction. 
Studio: 1665 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


LAURA D. MOORE, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
39 East soth St., New York 








EDWARD BROMBERG, 
BASSO CANTANTE. 


Vocal Instruction. Concert engagements accepted. 
Studio: 138 West orst St.. New York. 


THE H. W. GREENE STUDIOS, 
VOICE THE SPECIALTY. 
PIANO, THEORY AND SicHT SINGING. 


49 Fifth Avenue, opp. New Library site, 
NEW YORK. 








LILLIE D’'ANGELO BERGH 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Graduates (with Diploma) guaranteed positions. 
SCHOLARSHIPS 
Pupils introduced, Paris, 1900. Address 
New York Studios: The Albany, B’dway and f2dst 


MISS ADELINA HIBBARD anp 


CONCERTS AND MUSICALES. 


MRS. HORTENSE HIBBARD-HOWARD. 


INSTRUCTION IN VOICE AND PIANO. 
Studio: 1672 Broadway, New York City. 





Certificated teachers of the 


Studios: Carnegie Hall, 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY. 
Mr. THEODOR A. HOECK, 


Pranororte Instruction. 
LESCHETIZKY 
METHOD and Ensemble Pianists. 

New York City. 





MAX BENDHEIM, 


332 West s6th Street, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
New York City. 





PAUL TIDDEN, 
PIANIST. 


314 East sth Street, 
Will accept a limited number of pupils. 


New York. 





WM. H. RIEGER, 





in choir, when capable (moderate s 
| 
| 


18 East 22d Street 


TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT. 
. New York. 





GUSTAV L. BECKER, 


CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 


PIANO and COMPOSITION. 


Address: 


1 West 1ogth Street, New York. 








CHARLES HEINROTH, 


| Organist Church of the Ascension. 
Instruction: 


National Conservatory. 


Harmony. 
12 West 11th Street 


With the 
Organ and 


. New York. 





Sicénor FILOTEO GRECO, 


The Art of Singing. 


Studio: 51 West 35th Street, New York. 








M. THEODOR BJORKSTEN anp 
Mme. TORPADIE BJORKSTEN 


New Studios: 


INSTRUCTORS IN SINGING. 
Cirnegie Hall, New York. 





| PERRY AVERILL—Barironeg, 


Opera—Oratorio—Cncert 
and Vocal 


Instruction. 


220 Central Park, South, New York. 








CHARLES PALM, 


Musical Director and Soloist, Professor of 


Violin, Convent of the Sacred 
Address: 101 West 101st Street, 


Heart. 
New York. 





MARIE SEYMOUR BISSELL, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 


urch, Concert and Oratorio. 


Studio: 


133 East 16th Street, New York. 








Pror. F. J. anp Mrs. M. KIRPAL, 


Flusning Conservatory of Music. 


Vocal and Instrumental. 


42 North Prince Street, Flushing, L. I. 
New York Studio: 2 West 33d Street. 





PAUL WIALLARD, 


Officier CAaetioie of France. 


| Pupils Prepared for 
ce. 
OICE CULTURE. 


French and English Répertoire. 


New Studios: 489 Fifth Avenue. 


O. HEYWOOD WINTERS, 


Vocal Teacher, Choir Director. 
Baritone Soloist for Concerts and Recitals, or 


with Sopranc Soloist or Quartet. 


perience, 
Studio: 98 Fifth Ave., Rooms 








GEORGE SWEET, 


Pupils placed 


alaryy, for ex 


3 and 4, New York 


OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 


487 Fifth Avenue, 


New York 








| J. HARRY WHEELER, 


Voice Production and the Art of Sin ing. 


Voices educated strictly in the Italian 
Ave., corner 16th Si.,New York. 


| seu 81: Fifth 


chool. 


Director of the vocal department at Chautauqua 


| during July and August. 


| Mr. EDMUND SEVERN, 





‘iolin, Composition, Ensemble. 


Piano and Voice. 


\ 
| Mrs. EDMUND SEVERN, 
| 


Studio: 


131 West s6th Street, 


New York. 





MARIE PARCELLO, 
CONTRALTO. 
Carnegie Hall, 


“Severn Trio 


New York. 








PIANO SCHOOL, 
Harmony and Theory. 
ENRICO DUZENSI, 
Opera Tenor, 





Mr. & Mrs. CONRAD WIRTZ 


112 West 1asth Street, 


New York 


} Will accept pupils for Voice Culture; good voue 
, cultivated per contract; Italian method. 
145 East 83d Street, near Lexington ave 








from the beginning to the pighose 
F. & H. 


AR 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 
AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
230 East 62d Street. 


Somatots musical education given to students 


tiection. 
I, Directors. 

















ARTHUR VOORHIS, 


Concert Pianist—Instruction. 


104 Clifton Place, Jerse 
Chickering 


City, N. J. 
all, "New York. 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
Vocal Instruction. 

The Strathmore, Broadway and s2d Street, 

New Yous 





Mrs. HELEN BOICE- 


HUNSICKER, 
SOPRANO. 
Song Recitals, Oratorio and Concert. 
121 West 42d Street, New York. 


RICHARD T. PERCY, 


Concert Organist and Accompanist. 


Organ Lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, 
corner Fifth Avenue and — Street. 
Studio: 1402 Broadway, New York. 


Mr. LEO KOFLER, 


Voice Culture. 


Organist and Choirmaster St. Paul’s Chapel, 
Trinity Parish, New York. Author of “The Art 
of Breathing.” Address by mail, 29 Vesey Street. 


Mr. TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Oratorio, Concert and Church Repertoire. 
Studio: 
HENRY HOLDEN HUSS, 
Instruction in Piano and Theory of Music. 


Studio for non-resident pupils: yg Hall. 
Personal address: 318 East 1soth Street, New York. 


























FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 

Voice Culture and the art of Singia . Studio 
(and invariable address) : Carnegie Ha ew York, 
New York season, October a 1899, to May 1, 1900. 
Kansas City, 0., season, May 16 to August 16, 
1900 (Pepper Building). 


HENRY SCHRADIECK’S _ 
Violin School 
Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing 


Residence and Studio: ; 
535 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








WILLIAM H. BARBER. 
Concert Pianist—Instruction 


Studio: Steinway Hall, 
New York 





F. W. RIESBERG, 
ACCOMPANIST 
Instruction—Piano, Organ, Harmony 
Organist-Director Rutgers Presbyterian Church 
With Tue Musicat Courier. 
Secretary-Treasurer New York State M. T. A 
Residence-Studio . 
954 8th Avenue, cor. 56th Street, New York. 
S. C. BENNETT, 
Instructor in Voice Building and the Art of 
Singing. 
Teacher of Mme. Genevra Johnstone Bishop and 
many other talented vocalists. 
Studio: 827 Carnegie Hall, New York. 














Miss VIRGINIA BAILIE, 
Pianist and Teacher. 
LESCHETIZKY METHOD. 
Studio: Room 81, Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Mme. EMMA RODERICK. 


Rapid development and Complete Education of 
the Voice. 118 West 44th Street, New York. 


























| 


Mrs. GRENVILLE SNELLING, _ | 


SOPRANO. 


Coneerts, Recitals, Musica's, Oratorio. 
Address: i Fifth Avenue, New York. 





C. B. HAWLEY, 
Composer, Conductor. VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Special nee - for Concert, Oratorio and 

‘ hurch Choir, 

Studio: 251 Fifth Ave., corner 28th St New York. 
SAMUEL B. MOYLE, 
BASSO CANTANTE. 

Oratorio, Concert, Musicales, Voice Culture— 
Italian Method. Tone Placin 
specialty. Studio: 136 Fifth 





venue, New York 


| NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 


179 East 64th Street, New York. 
Ww. M. Semwnacuer, Director. 
Thorough Instruction in all branches of Music 
The natural Piano Method and a Practical course 
for teachers a specialty. 


Mrs. HENRY SMOCK BOICE. 


VOICE CULTURE 





Musical Art Department of Adelphi College, Dr | 
| singing, entitle him to a high rank among tea 


Henry G. Hanchett, Director 
Residence-Studio and Address 
764 Greene Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y 
Pupils prepared for Church, Concert Oratorio 
8 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


13 ; 
Monday and Thursday Afternoons. 


SERRANO VOCAL INSTITUTE. 


323 Fast 14th Street, New York. 











Conducted by EMILIA BENIE DE SERRANO 
and CARLOS A. DE SERRANO. 





JEANNE ARONE, 
Graduate of Florenza d’Arona’s. 
Special Teachers’ Course: Vocal Instruction 
Studio: 1219 Madison Ave.. New York. 


Teachers of Charlotte Maconda, Fannie Francisca 








MARK M. FONAROFF, 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION 
References: Adolf Brodsky. Henry Schradieck 
Alex. Lambert, H. E. Krehbiel. 
152 East 86th Street, New York. 





THE FROEHLICH SCHOOL or MUSIC, 
"1'T Madison Avenue 
WEST SIDE BRANCH, 59 West 3d Street. 


Instruction in all branches of Music Ensemble Class 
meets Friday evenings, 59 West 93d Street. 


and Reparation a | 





KATE STELLA BURR, 
Accompanist. Vocal Culture 
Style, Finish, Repertoire. 
Organist-Director Grace M. E. Church 
Studio: 76 West 82d Stree 








Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Home Studio: 151 East 62d Street, New York 
HARRIET VICTORINE WETM, IRE, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Graduate of the Florenza d’Arona Special Teach 
ers’ Course. Eight years pupil of that fa 


mous maestra, Paris. - 
Studio: 256 West 71st Street, New York 


J. ELDON HOLE, 
TENOR 
Vocal Instryctor Convent St. Elizabeth. 
Tone Production and Singing, Mondays and Thure 
days, 51 E. 117th St., cor. Madison Ave., N. ¥ 
SIGNOR CARBONE. 
BARITONE, 
(Member several seasons of the Metropolitan 
Upera Company.) 
Opera. Musicales. Vocal Instruction 
Mise-en-scene. Stage Practice. 
144 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Mrs. W. E. BEARDSLEY, 
INSTRUCTION PIANO. 
Studio: Knapp Mansion, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CHRISTINE ADLER, 
CONTRALTO 
Concert, Oratorio and Musicales 
Vocal Instruction 
$41 Madison Street, Brooklyn, N. Y 


ARTHUR FARWELL, 
Harmony, Composition, 
Orchestration 
30: Fifth Avenue, New York 


LENA DORIA DEVINE. 
Vocal Instruction 
Representative Teacher 
of the methods of the famous master, 
FRANCESCO LAMPERTI. 
136 Fifth Avenue, 
FRANCIS CARRIER, 
BARITONE, 
Concert and Oratorio, 
18 East 22d Street, New York 


Miss EMMA HOWSON, 
Prima Donna 
Royal Italian and English Opera Co. 
Lamperti Method Absolutely Taught 
Tuesdays and Fridays 96 Fifth Ave., N. ¥ 


Miss EMMA THURSBY 
Will receive a limited number of pupils. 


Vocal Studio: 605 Carnegie Hall. New York 
Receiving days at studio, Monday and W ednesday. 


ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, 
The Accompanist and Musical Director. 
STYLE, REPERTOIRE, FINISH, 
VOCAL CULTURE 
836 Lexington Ave., or address Musica ( OURIEA 


Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI. ; 
VOICE CULTURE. SKILL OF SINGING. 


159 West 4sth Street 
New York. 


Concert. 
Repertoire. 


New Yerk 


CAIA AARUP, 
CONCERT PIANISTE 


Instruction in Piano and Ensemble Accumpea 
ments for Concert and Operatic Artists a specialty 


Studio: 48 Fifth Avenue 
Residence: 174 St. Nicholas Avenue 
LILLIAN LITTLEHALES. 
A. R. C. M., London, England, 


VIOLONCELLIST 
151 West 7oth Street, New \ rh 


M. PARSON PRICE, 
VOICE CULTURE, 
8 East 17th Street, New York 
“I confidently state that Mr. Price’s know edge 
of the voice, male and female, and his style 


ers.””"—Manvuer Garcia. 
NEW YORK MUSICAL 
ACADEMY, 
MAX WERTHEIM. Director, 
159 West 23d Street 
Thorough and systematic instruction in all 


branches of music, from beginning to highest 
artistic perfection 


MME. ADELE LEWING, 


Concert Pianiste and Teacher. 
Authorized Teacher of the Leschetigky Method 
Concerts, Recitals, Musicales. 

Care Steinway Hall, or 
127 East 73d Street, New York. 





Address: 


BEATRICE MOCS, 
SORPANO 
Instruction, MME. LOUISE FINKEL’S METHOD. 
2 West Thirty-third street. New York. 
Mondays and Thursdays 
oemsemeiaaniciematpianiiipnbiin -<2pseseseeeessunssenaesenssstssenssinestsnesmnees 
WILBUR A. LUYSTER. 

Sight Singing, Ear Training, &c (Representa- 
tive Galin-Paris Chevé Method, with superior 
diploma); Director of S S. atthe N. Y College of 
Music (Alex. Lambert, director): also Brooklyn In- 
stitute S. S. classes. Studios: 26 E 23d St, New 
York ; 383 Decatur St., Brooklyn 
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METROPOLITAN (OLLEGE oF Music 


Of the University of the State of New York. 
21 East 14th Street, NEW YORK CITY. 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED MUSIC, 


M. E. PALMER; Treasurer. 





Leading Members of the Faculty : 


ALBERT Ross PARSONS, E. 
HARRY ROWE SHELLEY, W. FP. SHERMAN, 
Kate 8S. CHITTENDEN, Louts SCHMIDT. 


Residence Department: 66 West 96th St. 


Mme. EUGENIE ewig manage 


The Celebrated Prima 
_Vogtl Instruction Opera, Concert and Oratorio. | 


Broadway and sad Street, New York. 





PRESSON MILLER, 


MME. FRANK, 
201 Faubourg St. Honoré. 
French Diction, Conversation, Yersin Chart. 





MME. IDA LURIG, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
Italian—German. 


F 
Specialty of German Songs and Oratorio. 
(Trocadero) 5 rue Pétrarche, Paris. 





PROFESSOR OF FRENCH. 


Special Method for foreigners. 
MLLE. MARIE FOURNAISE, 
American reference 29 Boulevard de Batignollies. 


FOR THE EXPOSITION, 
157 rue de la Pi Paris. 
PRIVATE PENSION or APARTM with 
without board. 


or 

Close to Avenue du Bois d Five 
minutes from "Excellent and om ~ —— 
— 





MME. VITEAU PAUL. 


Lévy de l'Opéra Comique.) Soloists de la 








Paris. 


SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 
EMIL BERTIN, 


ler Regisseur de la Scéme de Opéra Comique 


Stage Practice. In Cast. 
oun aes Martyrs, Paris. 











DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 


Puce See Method. Gompsicte counpe. Stage 
ee ae ae, Spence, 
and single lessons. 
Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 
=> ous Ue fetanbours 


Monstzur HENRI FALCKE, 
PIANIST. 
Lessons in Siege Flaviag ond Theory. M. Falck- 


seme» hy 


FOR THE EXPOSITION. 
La Villa Violette. 





= i Hugo, Paris. 





Trocadero. 
@rue Raynouard. Mme. Piessinger. 
Assortment of Rooms. Gardens. Excellent Table. 
Three minutes’ walk from Exposition Grounds. 


Mae. ED. COLONNE, 

PROFESSEUR DE CHANT, 
SPECIALTY OF PURE FRENCH SCHOOL 
and FRENCH DICTION. 

43 rue de Berlin, Centre. 


MR. CHARLES DE BERIOT, 


PROFESSEUR DE PIANO. 
Classes Superieures au Conservatoire. 
19 rue Flachat. 13 rue du Mail-Erard. 
1 rue Duphot. Ecole Niedermeyer, Paris. 


Muiiz. MARTINI, 
87 rue St. Lazare, Prés de la Gare. 
Actuellement Artiste du Theatre Lyrique. 
Professeur de Chant. Mise-en-scéne. Dietion— 


Mme. MARIE ROZE, 
PROFESSEUR DE ‘CHANT. 
37 rue Jou " 
Chaussée d’Anti 
Mise-en-scéne. 











=. Paris. 
semble practice in caste on 
stage. 


Société “des Concerts du Conservatoire et Concerts 
Colonne. Voice Lessons. Class or Private, Monsieur 
Viteau Paul, Litérateur. French Grammar and Litera- 
ture, Class or Private. 55 Rue de Prony (Parc Monceau), 


FRENCH, 
14 Rue Taitbout, PARIS. 
(OPERA.) 


Sounds of the Language. 
Reading, Conversation, Every Evening. 











a Boston. 


CLARA E. MUNGER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
aa Park Street, 











Mrs. ETTA EDWARDS, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Steinert 


Deh Sedie, Paris, 





Boston. 
Mut. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
1494 Tremont Street, 





Faelten Pianoforte School, 
Carl Faeiten, Director. 
Summer course of Lecture-Lessons and Re- 
citals for Music Teachers in July, 1900. Fuil 
particulars on application. 
162 Boylston Street, Boston. 


HEINRICH SCHUECKER, 








HARPIST. 
Boston Symphony Orch 
Music Hall, Boston, Mass. 
PRISCILLA WHITE, 


VOCAL TEACHER. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 





FREDERICK SMITH, Tenor. 
perfection of ot legate at, Musie Hall, Bos fervor 
a e nein SA voice of of" liberal 


of style.”—Boston 
com sym: thetic qentity: a man of 
musical intellig: wg Journal. “Exquisite 


oston 





MLLE. KIKINA, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT, 
Ancienne Eléve de MARCHESI, 
too Av de Villiers, Paris. 
JULIANI, 
4# rue Fortuny, Parc Monceau. 
Professeur de Chant. Concert, Oratorio, Opera. 
Theatre in Studio. 


MME. ROBINSON DUFF, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
4 rue de la Renaissance Alma, Paris. 


FRENCH PRONUNCIATION, 
PHONO-TONIQUE METHOD. SPECIAL 








CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 








J. MELVILLE HORNER, 
BARITONE. 
Recital, Concert, Oratorio. 
170 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 





ARTHUR Wi HUBBARD, 
OCAL TEACHER, 
1494 Tremont ty 


Mme. AXELINE be BERG-LOFGREN 


Teacher of Singing, 
ees Garcia Method. 





FOR hs * Deak ts foaue Singing. 
$ 100 Guilleune Ton. 4 = Pereire, Paris. 


Studio: 149a 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Send for List. 








VIRGIL 


Piano School and 
School of 


Public Performance. 
Mrs. A. K.LVIRGIL, Director. 


29—West 15th Street——-29 
NEW YORK. 


29 


WE 
RESULTS 
SHOW. 














PIANO. 





VOCAL. Theory, 
Chamber 


Pree on Applteatio 


THE EPPINGER CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


829 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
SAMUBL BPPINGER, Director, assisted by the most artistic and com 
MUSIC TAUGHT IN ALL ITS BRANCHES: 


Virgil and Leschetizky Methods taught. 
Organ, Violia and all Orchestral lastramecats. 





petent faculty. 


ee yg Coun’ t, Seven 


Music, Ensemble Playing, &c. 


PIANOFORTE PRgTRUCTION 


The work of the wen eeu 


lished by Mr. A. K. Gn. 
es ae ee Seeal of Seaton, 


Boston, Mass. 
W. A. a 
oo 4 — fx Woreester, Mase 


FRANK MORSE, 


Vocal Training for Soloists and Teachers. 


JOHN D. BUCKINGHAM, 


Artistic Piano Playing tong 
teinert Hall, Boston. 

















New York. 
Ernst H. Bauer, 


Solo Violinist and spenaher also Theory and 


Harmony 
Graduate of the Royal High School in Berlin. 
130 BAST 56th STR: 


BET, NBW YORK. 








CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
MRS. M. PRICE, Director, 2105 Seventh Avenue, 
corner 125th Street. Special daily class. The onl 
one in New York where the pupil has a lesson an 
practice every day under the care of competent 
teachers. Terms reasonable. Virgil Clavier used. 


IDA BRANTH 


SOLO VIOLINISTE, 
Concerts, Musicales, &c. 


INSTRUCTION. 


183 West 87th Street, 
WEW YORK, 





Miss MINNIE TOPPING, 


Pupil of H. M. Field, Carrefio, Martin Krause, 
Pachmapn. 
Concert Pianist and Instruction. 
527 Putnam Av., Brooklyn, or care Musical Courier 


Miss ; JESSIE MARY BECKMAN, 
VOICE CULTURE. 
Studio: No. rarg Carnegie Hall, New York. 





CARL C. MULLER, 


“ Sechter's Wapéementel Harmonies." 

Author of “Tables for 1 Exercises.” 

Teacher of Piano, Harmony, Counterpoint aed Composition 
1291 Lexington Avenue, New ¥ ork 


CORNELIA DYAS, 
PIANIST. 


Piano Lessons. 39 East Twenty-first st., New. York 





AUGUST WALTHER, 


Instruction. 
Piano, Harmony, Counterpoint, Form, 
Instrumentation. 
601 Carnegie Hall, New York 





HOWARD BROCKWAY, 


Pupils received in Harmony, Piano 


oe 
Seeder ae a a Rew Yer 
H. M. , 
FIELD, 


The Eminent Canadian 
Concert Pianist. 
Studio: 

21 Grassi Strasse, 
LEIPZIG, GERMANY. 
American pupils accepted. 
Apply Leipsig address, 
or Gloucester Street, 











Toronto, Canada. 














(Caeneda.) 


hh "a ef 


Artists’ and T. g Courses, Sch 
Music, Elocution, Languages. 





School of Eleention, Able Faculty. 


TORONTO CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 

Dr. EDWARD FISHER, Musical Direcror. 
Affiliated with the University of Torente aad with Iriaity University. 

Oldest and Langest Music Schoo! and Strongest Faculty in Canada. 


olarships, Diplomas, Certificates, Medals, Eto. 
Attendance 1081 last season. 


Tuition, Board and other expenses are one-third less than in the largest cities. 


CALENDAR and SYLLABUS sent free. 





The Mason & Risch Piano £0. , wu. 


32 King Street, West, TORONTO. 

Manufacturers of HIGH GRADE PIANOS and 

sole agents for CHICKERING PIANOS, 
VOCALIONS and PIANOLAS. 


J. D. A. TRIPP, 


THE LEADING CANADIAN PIANIST 
TEACHER, 
CONCERTS AND RECITALS. 
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The Third Symphony Concert. 


189 KEARNY STRFET, t 
SAN FKANCISCO, Cal. February 20, 1900. j 


OME months ago the greatness 
of Henry Holmes as a 
symphony conductor was 

heralded with flaring trum 
pets. At that time one 
would have been accused of 
blasphemy had one but 
hinted at a denial of this 
broad assertion But now 


that these exaggerated re 
ports are belied by the facts 
(even in the eyes of some 


of Mr. Holmes’ closest 
iriends) :t has become 
necessary to seek some 


to 


discov 


other cause whereby 


idolize this newly 
ered hero 

And so we are told that while Mr. Hoimes may not be 

as great a conductor as was anticipated, he surely is one 

greatest composers alive Beethoven, 

Oh! There is nothing small about Mr. 

They go at things with a whoop-la 


And so 


in- 


of the even 4 


Bach or Brahms. 


yea, 


Holmes’ worshipers 
and a slap-bang that are decidedly exhilarating. 
this savior of symphony music in San Francisco is 
troduced to us as the creator of that magnificent and un 
surpassed symphony, “Fraternity.” 
Now I particularly 
lieve it absolutely necessary to 
orchestra and a symphony society. It is 
obvious that the ladies and gentlemen who compose the 
official body of the present organization deserve the high- 
est credit for their indefatigable and unselfish labor, which 
they bestow freely and willingly in the interests of sym 


that I be- 


encourage a symphony 


desire it understood 


furthermore 


phony music. 

Philip Hastings, the business manager, is also entitled 
to praise for the energetic and untiring manner in which 
But while I, as a firm sup- 
orchestra, am 


he aids the cause of true art. 
porter of a first-class symphony 
ready to uphold an organization which makes the foster 
ing of the best in music a possibility I have a right to 
object to so-called hero worship which, if applied in the 
wrong direction, will ruin symphony music forever in this 


always 


city. 

We have listened to Mr. Holmes and his admirers very 
patiently, but we must cease to shut our eyes and ears 
Symphony Society threatens to become a 
Every director of some ability has his 
But time when the 
subservient and so I 


the 
Holmes soci ty 
This is 


when 
admirers. well there is a 
individual the 
for one am a symphony enthusiast, not a Holmes en- 
thusiast. From this standpoint I shall review the third 
Symphony concert, which occurred at the Grand Opera 
House last Thursday afternoon 

* * * 


becomes to cause, 


That feature of the program which was particularly ad- 
vertised and announced as the event of the season was the 
“Fraternity” symphony, by Henry Holmes. Whenever a 
musician composes a symphony, he must look, above all 
to originality. Reminiscence is inexcusable in works of 
this kind. In the very first movement Mr. Holmes breaks 
the law of this rule, for he concludes this part of the sym- 
phony with a few strains of “The Marseillaise.” Thereby 
he does not only imitate that which others have tried be- 
fore him—namely, the employment of a national hymn— 
but he uses the same hymn which Schubert introduced in 
“The Two Grenadiers.” 

So that we arrive at the conclusion that Mr. Holmes, 
not being able to discover something original to express 
the sentiment of patriotic liberty, borrows Schubert's idea. 
So much for the first movement. This same tendency to 
borrow other people’s ideas occurs in the second move- 





ment, where a funeral march represents thoughts of death 


This portion of the symphony is strongly suggestive of 


thuds 


of 


of 


this 


Beethoven's “Eroica’—the weird, monotonous 
the tympani In fact, 
movement is strongly suggestive of Beethoven, whom Mr 
Aside from 
these reminiscent passages, the symphony does not ex- 


It does not bring out the 


the entire orchestration 


Holmes seems to have thoroughly absorbed. 


hibit any character whatever 
various motives in a manner sufficiently forcible to recog 
nize their meaning 

All we hear of “Fraternity” is “The Marseillaise,” which 
stands for liberty and patriotism; some strains of sacred 
music, which represent the church and religious sentiment, 
and a funeral march, which suggests the end. Aside from 
these few hints, there is absolutely nothing which could 
be adapted for any purpose. It is a flashy conception—all 
glitter on the outside and emptiness within 

3ut the Examiner, owned by the son of the patroness of 
these concerts, states boldly that “the ‘Fraternity’ sym- 
phony is a work to feel proud of, no matter whether com- 
Brahms.” It is indeed, sad 
when a large daily paper is obliged to publish exaggerated 
reports, simply because their author desires to the 
gratitude of the man who is supported by the party inter- 
in the paper Aside the notice 
in the Examiner, the symphony proved a complete frost 
the Call, to “superfi- 
cial, incoherent and lacking in melodic invention.” H 
G. Stewart, of the Post, has the following to say 


posed by a Beethoven or a 


gain 


ested he writes for from 


Porter Garnett, of claims it be 


The “Fraternity” symphony is uninspired; it never soars above 
mediocrity, and it fails to arouse interest or enthusiasm rhe 
themes are commonplace, and the harmonic progressions are so 


completely within conventional lines that one knows by instinct ex 


The orchestration would have been 
ago, the 
of judgment really 


what is going to happen 
half a 
instruments betrays a 
Holmes’ 


bassoons 


actly 
treatment of 
surprising 
Some particularly inef- 


considered old-fashioned century and 


the 
in a musician of Mr 


wind want 
experience. 
fective passages for may be quoted in this connection, 
while the unlovely tones of the contra-fagotto raised an involuntary 
smile, and excited emotions probably foreign to the intention of the 
the is often weak, 
and the part-writing in this section of the score shows want of bal- 
and 
In view of these last expressions the report of the Ex 


When the interests 


composer. The distribution of chords in brass 


ance proportion 

aminer is rather a little too luminous 
of true art come into consideration there should be no fa- 
voritism, and I for one shall never be guilty of praising a 
mediocre work simply because I am on friendly terms with 


the composer 


overture was played miserably, with 
The tempo was throughout 
I am told 
that some of the musicians objected to this slow tempo but 
Mr. Holmes knew it better. The trouble with Mr. Holmes 
is he tries to do too much. He wants to be a violin vir- 


The *“Tannhauser”’ 
the exception of the tutta forza. 
too slow—one of Mr. Holmes’ favorite pastimes 


tuoso, a viola virtuoso, an ensemble player, a symphony 
leader, a quartet leader, and, I suppose, the next thing he 
will try is to give a vocal recital. Nothing good can come 
of a man who tries to do too much at a time. 

Mr. Holmes furthermore thinks that he has this city by 
the neck, artistically speaking. There is nothing so ugly as 
conceit—even if this appears in the greatest artists 
just as well come out plainly now as at any other 


Mr 


I might 
time. 


Holmes is impossible as a symphony leader. I have 


no personal grudge against him. He is a thorough musi 
cian—an experienced artist, but he is no conductor. And 
being anxious that San Francisco shovld have an ideal 


I cannot say that the present concerts 
are good when they are palpably bad. That's all. 
ing is the program for the fourth concert on March 1: 


symphony orchestra, 
Follow 


Overture, Fingal’s Cave, in B minor, op 26............. Mendelssohn 
Guenahens, ia © Wa. 0 Eity. 66... cake oeuccthcdneche cubbesen Schumann 
ee ea eee ae ee . Weber 


Minetti’s Fifth Chamber Music Concert. 
If you want to see the cream of San Francisco’s music 
lovers and music enthusiasts all you need to do is to attend 









5 


one of the Minetti Quartet’s chamber music recitals, and 
you find them there listening with delight and sincere ap 
preciation to the execution of the grander works. I say 
in all sincerity and without fear of contradiction that the 
concerts of the Minetti Quartet are the only high class and 
truly artistic local musical events which San Francisco en 
joys at present. It is therefore a shame that Sherman 
Clay Hall was not crowded to the doors last Friday even 
ing when the quartet gave its fifth concert with the follow 


ing program: 









String quintet in G minor, N 6 Mozart 


(Two Violins, two Violas and ‘Cello.) 
String quartet, No. 1, in D major, op. i1 I'schaikowsky 
Piano quintet in E flat major, op. 44.... Schumann 


e..@; © 


Ah! That ! The Tschaikowsky Symphony 
was rendered with masterly execution. It the best 
thing the Minetti Quartet did this season, and the audience 
In fact, I 


at a local con 


was music 


was 


went simply wild over the andante cantabile 
never saw an audience here so enthusiastic 
cert. Quietness could not be restored until the quartet 
played a portion of the movement again. 


did really brilliant work in this piece 


But the quartet 
Every advantage of 
the composition was brought out strongly lhe graceiul, 
inspiring and emphatic character of all of Tschaikowsky's 
work came well to the foreground, and I cannot give the 
Minetti Quartet a higher compliment than by saying that 
I have absolutely nothing to criticise 

Schumann's piano Quintet 
Mrs. Alice Baem-Washington played the piano with cer 
She is 


was also neatly rendered 


assuredly a valuable en- 


tainty and confidence 
semble player, having a firm attack and good judgment 
Samuel Savannah by playing the the 
Mozart Quintet, which, although beautiful, is too tame to 


assisted viola in 


make any deep impression. 


The next and last concert will take place on Friday 


evening, March 16, and it is to be hoped that all music 


students and teachers who are serious in their love for 


music will attend. The hall ought to be packed on this 


occasion. The following program will be given: 





String quartet in F major, op 18, No. 1 Beethoven 
Concerto for two violins.. Bact 
Messrs. Minetti and Stark 
String quartet in E minor (aus meinem leben) ometana 

e assis artist will be Miss Meta Asher, who will 
The assisting artist be Miss M Asher ho w 
play the piano accompaniment to the Bach Concerto 


Miss Asher is a talented young pianist, who returned some 
time ago from her studies in Berlin, and has risen rapidly 


in our music circle. 
e-@-8 


Current Events. 


The Saturday Morning String Orchestra, consisting oi 
about forty accomplished young ladies, who are at the 
same time socially prominent, gave its first concert, under 
the directiom of Peter C. Allen, at Sherman-Clay Hall, 
Monday evening. Mr. Allen demonstrated on this oc 
casion that he is a leader of considerable force and intelli 


gence. He succeeded in getting some splendid music irom 


this orchestra. The personnel of this clever 
tion is: 

Violins—Miss Jean Mary Hush, Miss Meta Asher, Miss 
Norma Preston, Miss Alice Caro, Miss Grace Hecht, Miss 
Florence Mrs. Nellie Paull Carroll, Miss Alice 
Chipman, Miss Grace Muller, Miss Ruth Salinger, Miss 
Atuce Theil, Miss Florence Lipscher, Miss Gladys Clement, 
Mrs. Charles Rossier, Miss Alice Greenbaum, Miss ithel 
buneman, Miss Clara Zinnen, Miss 
Miss Anna Hadsell, Miss Katherine Buneman, Miss Kate 
Johnson, Miss Grace Crow and Miss Mabel Gunn 

Violas—Miss Fuhrer, Miss 
Miss Mary Donaldson, Miss Laura Taylor, Miss Mary 
Manderscheid 
Miss Etta Cri 

Phelps 


organiza 


Lewis, 


Edna Cadwalader, 


Jessie Louise Howland, 
Warren Denman and Miss Elsa von 


Violoncellos—Miss Elizabeth Ames, Ww 
Miss Carol Wollner and Miss Frances E 
Basses—Miss Mae Moody, Miss Louise Theil and Mrs 
H. Gorlitch, 
Peter C. Allen is the 
Saaron, soprano, was the soloist, 
possessor of a soprano, which she uses with much tact and 


good taste. 


Miss FI 


and proved herself the 


musical director rence 


* * * 


Miss Aimée Cellarius, the talented young San Francisco 
pianist, has just returned from the East, where she has 
achieved much and 
under the management of Charles L 


prominence as pianist accompanist, 


Young. 
> * * 

The establishment of a prominent oratorio society seems 
now to be assured. There was a second meeting at th« 
the Occidental Hotel Friday afternoon 
On this occasion Dr. Max Magnus, W. C. Stadtfeld, W 
B. Murdoch, Dr. Eliza Whiteley and Miss Mira Burnett 
were appointed a committee on enrolment and member 


parlors ol last 


ship, which will meet all applicants at Byron Mauzy Hall 
this evening. The society secured the services of Herman 
Genss, who has had some previous experience in choral 


work. Mrs. Murdoch will be the accompanist. The so 
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ciety expects to give at least one concert before the end 
of the present season. 

It is expected to give selections from “Orpheus,” by 
Gluck, and “Walpurgisnacht,” by Mendelssohn, for soli, 


chorus and orchestra. Among other letters of importance 
was the following from a prominent member of the old 
Philharmonic Orchestra: 

“Am extremely sorry to be unable on account of busi- 
ness to attend your meeting. I have interviewed quite a 
few of the members of our former Philharmonic Society, 
and they all expressed a desire to reorganize the society— 
providing serious and artistic work will be accomplished. 
I have prepared a list of the names and addresses of most 
of our members, ag well as some new ones, and sincerely 
hope that with the aid of your choral society the Phil- 
harmonic Society will be called to life again and will pros- 
per, as it did years ago. I am sincerely yours, 

“A K” 

If I am not sadly mistaken these initials stand for Adolf 
Kaufmann, and the Oratorio Society deserves to be con- 
gratulated on having gained the assistance of Mr. Kauf- 
mann, who is one of those rare musically inclined people 
who encourage art for its own sake. 

* * * 

Mrs. Jessie Dean Moore will give a pupils’ recital at 
the Park Congregational Church next Friday evening. 
Upon the program we find the following notice, which 
should be used by all teachers who give pupils’ recitals: 

“It is understood that the pupils’ recitals are not in- 
tended as exhibitions, but as exercises for the pupils in 
public performing.” 

Following is the program in full: 


Chosus, Phete Brssittes Desicsccccsdsisiccnscctssscsscetes Schnecker 
Vocal solo, If All the Skies Were Sunshine................- Hastings 
Miss Klemm. 

Chorus, Welcome, Pretty Primrose............-.+++- Pinsuti- Benbow 
Vocal solo, Open Now Thy Blue Eyes...............sseeee Massenet 
Chhseen, BenGr ccd scnngs cdpssntbatcsdearvvcbcasdatysiode Neidlinger 
Solo by Miss Anna Alderson. 

Voasl sole, Lowe's, Beavis cncn cc dcvscceciévcsctgesccecessccoven Lohr 
Mrs. Edward P. Caine. 

Duct, Game OF Be. WN iicer erie cksstostehstensetanescccts Rubenstein 


Mrs. t. A. Brodie and Miss Ruby Moore. 


Vocal solo, The Wo0ds.........ccccccccccdecsecccsecsereceeeesens Franz 
Vocal solo, Who Told?.........sceesseeeeceeecceseeeareeneees Eichburg 
Miss Anna Alderson. 

Chorus, Down in the Dewy Dell..........+...eeeeeeeeeeee jp aibask Smart 
BUNS “Ch bcowcccne chess cadeccesvsagnerscsoves hia Chtsnnes Selected 
e ee 


At the vesper services of the Unitarian Church, Ala- 
meda, yesterday afternoon, the following program was 


presented: 
Andante Expressivo, Andante Com moto.........++sseseeeeres Kussner 
Organ. 
Hymn. 
Responses. 
Recessional (Kipling)...........sseecsececceecereecescecesens De Koven 
A. Horatio Cogswell, baritone solo. 
Reading. 

Father th TRQRWGR. occ ccccscvccccccccccvcssesdecevescetcsssssecens Coenan 
Soprano and baritone solo, Mrs. Carrie Brown Dexter and 
Mr. Cogswell. 

Prayer. 
With Verdere Clad. nccsccccccccccccccccesccccssovccccpcerscceves Haydn 
Mrs. Dexter. 
Sermon by the minister, Rev. G. R. Dodson. 
Offertory. 
Open the Gates of the Temple...........-seeeeeeeeeeee Mrs. J. Knapp 
Mr. Cogswell. 
Benediction. 
ANCBrO ...ccccccccccccccccccsscccevecesceresenssecessesssosesens Whitney 
Organ. 


From the Oakland Tribune I cull the following: 


Last Thursday evening the Art Association of the University of 
California gave another of its enjoyable concerts. It was held this 
time in Hearst Hall, Berkeley. The audience was composed mostly 
of students, to the number of 600. The program was also furnished 
by students and was arranged by directors of the musical section of 
the association, Misses Fern West, Ethel Wagner, Eva Powell 
and Louise Kellogg. 

This association is doing much for the university and has met 
with great encouragement. The concert was an unsual success, dis- 
playing an amount of musical ability to be proud of, the execution 
and interpretation displayed showing much talent upon the part of 
the participants—in fact, much more talent than is usually looked 
for from amateurs. The following program was given: 

Asta, It Ts Bmcugtic....cccccccccvevessccccvocceverccsocees Mendelssohn 
A. Horatio Cogswell. 
(With ’cello obligato by E. G. Kuster.) 


Piano soli— 
Prelude; D flat... .ccccccoccccccccccccscccccsevescvevccesoosees Chopin 
IS Gi Bhanc cancctiddvdesecoccittacs cepsebacsedtn tones Schumann 


F. C. Goodenow. ‘ 


Songs— 
ES IID occu b0.000 0 ciansdniocapetbsoceccastonsebl Harvey 
PRs ss od pbbide vic dhdadidavececccees’chcckenees Chaminade 
° Miss Florence Hamilton Young. 
Po What, ee IDS ooo cba bens Use hark coc ccwccecccvcsise Fowler 
Miss Mary Ratcliffe and Walter Harris Ratcliffe. 

BE Ne EE OE, Deiccvncdiarcccecekcocdcceseuccvaarccee Handel 

A. Horatio Cogswell. 
C ello solo, Chant Sans Paroles.................eeeseee0s Tschaikowsky 

E. G. Kuster. 

i ee GD MNO ning cc secc sc cccevcectccccedsoccse Thomé 

Miss Eugenia Loy. 
EE eee Svendsen 

Leo Eloesser. 
i Mec edaccndegs on cSieibeugdeaes bucccstebecces ves ....Metealf 
Miss Florence Hamilton Young 

BP NO, He PUES FINDS Ch on cbdec bcc cocccceovéncccccconvess Hense'!t 

Miss Eva Powell. 

Songs— 

ee ee rae Chadwick 
Ee CUES dhe oc 0 cpaliivecocecotpsedbedesedtbasoesccees Denza 

. Miss a ee Loy 
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The fourth chamber music concert by th the Holmes Que 
tet was given at Hearst Hall, Berkeley, on Sunday after- 
noon of last week, complimentary to the junior class of 
the University of California. The program was: 


String quartet, Satz, in C minor, allegro assai, op. posth....Schubert 
Song, Dormi Bella, Dormi tu?..........66seeseeeeeee Battista Bussani 
Sonata in A minor, piano and ViOliN.........+.ceeeeseeeeses Schumann 
2 Miss Constance Jordan and Henry Holmes. 
Songs— 
Gee. BIDE cccadecdscscocevcesdecccccehetsoccocagsisasscvesece Horn 
Flow Gently, Sweet Altom....cccccccossecsccssescccccescoees Spilman 
Beethoven 





String quartet in B flat, No. 6, op. 18 
The participants were: Henry Holmes, first violin; Ho 
ther Wismer, second violin; Armand Salomon, viola; The- 
odore Mansfeldt, violoncello. Miss Constance Jordan ac- 
companied on the piano. The vocalist was Mrs. Charles 
Olcott Richards. 
* . * 

Clarence Eddy, the organ virtuoso, gave a recital at 
Plymouth Church, Seattle, Wash., on Monday evening, 
February 12, with much success. Mr. Eddy's Coast tour 
is under the management of Marcus M. Henry, of this 


_ city. The following was the program: 
Fantaisie and Fugue, G mimor,..........6scececeseccenecncenens - Bach 
GOTGMRED cccccccscccecccccccccsceccvccccoeccccoccscccoeceoccoses Schubert 


BASSO GROW), oo cccvecescccscevcvcccosecsoscocecoscccocscsscseness Hoyte 





Concert Overture in E flat.......... snap ovoaiebessdapabeneal Faulkes 
SE CEES Canes cnc ccapencecesvacvccessdicnencesesesecseses Buck 
Miss True 
Verapial, Lahemgitiicccscececccévcesiccccecccescceccnccoeseseces Wagner 
Pilgrims’ Chorus, Tannhauser Wagner 
(Arrangements by Clarence Eddy.) 

Morceau de Concert, OP. 24...66--cccccccececesceesceenseessene Guilmant 
Prelude, Theme, Variations and Finale. 

Capriccio, La Chasse.....cceccccceccccecececcececccesscessees Fumagaili 
eget Bb Ge... cuvecncedenctdavacedescenesesssesannaenpessennocs Barowski 
(Arranged by Dr. C. W. Pearce.) 

Funeral March and Song of Seraphs.............-.0--eeeee0s Guilmant 
Be By LevOcccccccevcsvccccessteesecccssoveseccesecsccccesscqesons Miller 
(Written for Miss True.) 

BS 0 Be iccclncpccvnccsontndbdbaqnsedsdeteogesetdaseceesbetcceses Miller 
(Written for Miss True.) 

Miss True. 

OE:  EUNI, .cocngnscosssadpecoosoaseveatecerens ectenee Hollins 
GeEPOEED GS TTP OMERDe co cv cctecccccccccsecwscscccccesecs -Von Weber 
(Arranged by S. P. Warren.) 

Mr. Eddy was assisted by Miss Alys True, contralto, 
from Seattle. I notice that two songs by Miss Lillian 
Miller were given. Miss Miller is also well known 
in this city, and I dare say along the Coast. She is a 


credit to Seattle musicdom, and will ere long be known 
as a prominent composer and refined musician through- 
I spoke in one of my recent letters of 
Miniatures,” which 
ALF! FRED METZGER. 


out the country. 


Miss Miller’s latest work, “Chinese 


THE 
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usical . . 








Mrs. Richard H. Franchot, of Olean, N. Y., is said to 
have a fine soprano voice. 

Miss Roselyn M. Sargent sang a number of sclos at a 
musicale in Phoenix. Ariz., recently. 

The pupils of Therom Converse held their February 
meeting at the conservatory Joliet, Ill. 

Mrs. Thomas H. Stephenson gave a musical at her home, 
on Spring street, Bristol, Conn., last week. 

At Pittsfield, Me., the pupils of Miss Dora Cleve- 
land Trafton have just given a piano recital. 

Pupils of Miss Clara Grundy give monthly recitals at the 
conservatory in the Gorman Building, Joliet, III. 

The third annual concert, under the auspices of Her- 
man C. Ritter, was given at Youngstown, Ohio, Febru- 
ary 2 

Miss Fannie Langford won the prize at a musical con- 
test given at the home of Miss Florede Tucker, Con 
yers, Ga. 

The music pupils of Mrs 
at her residence, Holgate avenue, Defiance, Ohio, 
ary 20. 

The members of the Tuesday Club were recently enter 
tained by Mrs. Thomas B. Stephenson, of Spring street, 
New Britain, Conn. 

February 26, at Ashtabula, Ohio, the Treble Clef Club 
gave a concert, assisted by Miss Weir, Miss Holmes, Miss 
Roache and Rev. J. W. Hyslop. 

The first concert of the Hamburg (Pa.) Choral Society, 
under the direction of Professor Specht, organist, was 
given in St. John’s Church February 24. 

A number of the most prominent singers and musicians 


Adele Doenetz gave a recital 
Febru- 


of Waterbury, Conn., will give a concert this month, un- 
der the management of Henry C. Keach 
The Ladies’ Musical Club, of Peekskill, N. Y., lost by 


the recent fire and destruction of the Depew Opera House 
a new Steinway grand piano, a large amount of valuable 
music, paintings furniture, &c., to the amount, probably, 








will soon be published East. 
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of $1,000 to $1,200, on which there was avout $500 insur- 
ance. 

The music pupils of Mrs 
15 Duer place, Highwood Park, Weehawken, 
a recital in February 

There will be a series of Lenten organ recitals at Trin- 
ity Church, Haverhill, Mass., by Herbert W. W. Downes, 
organist of the church 

At the recent meeting of the Query Club at the home 
of Mrs. H. G. Dohrman, Steubenville, Ohio, Miss Powers 
contributed a piano solo to the program 

The audience at the last concert of the Ocean Grove and 
Asbury Park Choral Union complained that the prodigality 
of love themes in the program wearied them 

The monthly recital by Miss Dinsmore’s pupils 
and Professor DeMaris’ pupils in piano took place at the 
South Jersey Institute, Bridgeton, N. J., 

Some of the younger piano pupils of Miss M. E 
Pendell recently gave a recital, under Miss Pendell’s direc 
tion, at her studio, 20 Kilby street, Worcester, Mass 

Some of the pupils of Mrs. Carrie Fenn Peers gave a 
piano recital February 23, at Mrs 
Whittlesey avenue, Meriden, Conn 


William Glasgow Greene, of 
N. J., gave 


in voice 


last week 
Olivia 


residence at 42 
Lora May Suy- 


Peers’ 
Mrs 
dam assisted. 

Isadore Troostwyk, 
part in the concert to be given on the evening of Monday, 


violinist, has been engaged to take 


March 5, at the new Centre Congregational Church, Tor 
rington, Conn. 
Miss Marie Bell Thompson, Miss Lulu A. Potter, Miss 


N. Cora Williams and Samuel Hare took part in the pipe 
organ recital at the First Presbyterian Church, Altoona, 
Pa., on the 22d. 


A new literary and musical society has been formed by 


the ladies at Rumiord Centre, Me. President, Miss Lucy 
Lufkin; vice-president, Mrs. Pearl Kimball; secretary, 
Mrs. Isabella Cook. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Leonard and Miss Lillian Littlehales 


were the soloists at the last concert of the Orpheus Club 
at Springfield, Mass., The Orpheus is the 
only choral society left in Springfield 

Mrs. Ida Greenlee, of Cleveland, has 
prano in the First M. E. Church of that city, has accepted 
a similar position, at a fine salary, in the First Presbyterian 
N. Y. She 


February 28 


who been so 


Church of Auburn, will also teach music in 
that city. 

Miss S. C. Very will give a series of illustrated musical 
lectures on “The 
Friday afternoons in Lent, at 
M arch 2, at Mrs Wm. 


Homes and Haunts of Composers,” on 
Morristown, N 72 


Watts’, “ March 9, 


as fol 
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ress 220 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Mase © and —. 
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Harp Soloist and Instructor. 
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Pupil of Ernst 


HELEN PAGE SMITH, | 
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Chicago. 





nstruction. 
edliczka, Bloomfield-Zeisler. 
Dates ad 


es of eminent 
714 Steinway Hail, Chicago. mailed 





Quincy Conservatory of Music. 
WALTER SPRY, | Director. 
branches of Instrumental and Vocal Art. Faculty 
teachers. 
Catalogue free on application. 
Eighth and Hampshire Streets, QUINCY, ILL. 










608 Fine huts Baildins, Chicago. 
JOSEPH VILIM, 


AMERICAN VIOLIN SCHOOL, 
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2438 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. Send for prospectus 
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Director. 
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on Chat 
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cate 
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ust returned from 
urope, where he 


re 
made very successful 


Catalogue mailed free. 
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nstructors. 


243 Wabash Avenue, care of American Conservatory. 
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at Mrs. Herman Behr’s, “Vienna”; March 16, at Mrs. J. 
Morgan Slade’s, “Paris,” and March 23, at Mrs. Frank 
*Marsh’s,” London. 

The music committee of the Athene Club, of Bangor, 
Me., is composed of Miss Abbie N. Garland, chairman; 
Mrs. Daniel Hennessy, Mrs. George F. Freeland, Mrs. 
Walter Ross and Miss Cutler. 

The Lyric Club, of Marion, Ind., was entertained Febru- 
ary 22 by Mrs. O. H. Kellar, Mrs. L. B. Hutchison, Mrs. 
W. V. Turpen, Mrs. I. Willis Price, Mrs. L. Marks and 
George Stout at the home of Mrs. Kellar, on West Fifth 
street. 

The annual violin recital by the pupils of Herbert A. 
Milliken took place at the Germain Auditorium, Saginaw, 
Mich., Tuesday evening, February 20. Soprano, Miss 
Edna Pauline Cook; accompanist, Miss Gertrude 
Parmater. 

The Ladies’ Musical Club, of Bedford (not Chagrin 
Falls), Ohio, have elected the following officers for the 
year: President, Mrs. John Freeman; vice-president, 
Mrs. William Wallace;* secretary and treasurer, Miss 
Maude Ingersoll. 

The quartet of the Second Baptist Church, Richmond, 
Va., is composed of Miss Gay Ragland, soprano; Mrs, L. 
M. Durrett, contralto; Conway Gordon, tenor; Charles 
Hunter, bass, with Herbert Rees, organist, and Walter C. 
Mercer, choirmaster. 

The second subscription concert of the Schumann String 
Quartet was given February 28 in Wissner Hall, Newark, 
N. J. The quartet was assisted by Miss Ida Mae Pier- 
pont, soprano; Miss Floreane MacCall, pianist, and Mrs. 
J. J. Zimmele, accompanist. 

The Tuesday Musical Club, of Denver, Col., sang “In 
a Persian Garden” at a concert February 20. The parts 
were taken by Mrs. O. B. Spencer, Mrs. J. A. Robinson, 
George Tenney and George Crampton. Professor House- 
ley was the piano accompanist. 

The people of Mount Vernon, N. Y., are proud of their 
Musical Society, now in its fifth season. Under the direc- 
tion of Alfred Hallam the society has done good work in 
the past, and is continually improving. The last concert 
of the season will be given April 27. 

At a recent concert in Findlay, Ohio, Arthur Forwood 
3ower was assisted by his advanced pupils, Mrs. Mabel 
lerwilliger, soprano; Mrs. Robert E. Prince, contralto, 
and Dr. Edward Gillespie and Charles Miner, tenors. 
Miss Kate Fowler was the accompanist. 

One of the most popular vocalists of San Antonio, Tex., 
is Mrs. George Adrian Webster. At a recent musicale 
and reception given at her residence in that city, Mrs. H. 
D. Kampmann, Mrs. Ed Sachs, Miss McCord, Horace 
Clark, Mr. Goldstein and Mr. Hesse gave the program. 

A choral society has been formed at Fort Plain, N. Y., 
with the following officers: President, C. C. Edwards; 

ice-president, Mrs. S. K. Woods; secretary, Mrs. z Fr. 
lower; treasurer, F. F. Smith; director, Miss Lillian L. 
Greene, and assistant director, Miss Elizameth M. Ballou. 

The Ladies’ Musical Club, of Norwood, Ohio, has just 
elected the following officers for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. A. L. Pope; vice-president, Miss Jessie Gard- 
ner; secretary, Mrs. W. H. Beecher; treasurer, Miss Laura 
Crone; librarian and sergeant-at-arms, Mrs. M. H. Spar- 

Ww 

Che members of the Purdue Glee and Mandolin clubs, 
issisted by E. M. Spencer, of the Cincinnati Conservatory 

f Music; Miss Rose Cavins, of Peru; G. F. Endicott, and 
Miss Mabel Morrison and Ernest L. Moore, of Lafayette, 
Ind., gave a recital in Lafayette, Ind., recently, as a benefit 
or the Purdue Athletic Association. The patronesses for 
the occasion were Mesdames James H. Smart, W. V. 


Stuart, James M. Fowler, W. E. Stone, W. F. M. Goss, 
C. H. Ankeny, Arthur H. Curtis, S. C. Curtis, Mortimer 
Levering, H. W. Moore, Levi Oppemheimer, W. H. Per- 
rin and Job H. Van Natta. 

The musical clubs of the University of Vermont have 
planned a trip in the northern part of that State for the 
second week in March. The dates arranged for are as 
follows: March 6, Barton; March 7, Newport; March 8, 
Richford; March 9, Enosburgh Falls, and March 10, 
St. Albans. 

The Linden Quartet, which is composed of Louis F. 
Curdes, first tenor; Frank Riblet, second tenor; Hugh 
Keegan, baritone, and Mr. Studor, basso, was assisted by 
Miss Marie Gibson, soprano, and Mrs. Stouder, the ac- 
complished organist of Wayne Street Church, at their 
recent concert at Fort Wayne, Ind. 

The newly organized Choral Union of Winsted, Conn., 
has the following officers: President, Dr. J. E. Clark; 
secretary and treasurer, J. H. Vaill; board of directors, 
C. K. Hunt, G. C. Wilcox, W. E. Remington, J. P. Glynn, 
M. H. Tanner and H. L. Roberts. Prof. R. P. Paine, of 
New Britain, is director of the society. 

At the second recital, in Champaign, Ill., of C. W. Fos- 
ter’s violin quartet, they were assisted by pupils of Mrs. 
Foster. The quartet consists of Mrs. Alice-Carey Fitz- 
William, Miss Jessie Besore, Chester Harris and Mr. Fos- 
ter. The work undertaken by this quartet is of stand- 
ard classical quality. 

A mandolin club has been organized at Friendship, 
N. Y., with the following members: Miss Elsie Gould, 
Mrs. Charles Fuller, Mrs. Henry Wilcox, James Wardner, 
George Brisco, Fred Henderson, Miss Margaret Blossom, 
Miss Minnie Grove, Will Kingsbury, Miss Lizzie Stevens, 
Arthur Gould, Charlie Rose and Roy Carter. 

At Lowville, N. Y., a recital was given by the vocal 
pupils of Mr. West, assisted by Miss Ruma B. L. Jones, 
pianist. Those forming the chorus were Mrs. Merrell, 
Mrs. Pease, Mrs. Milligan, Mrs. Doolittle, Mrs. Thompson, 
Miss Dent, Miss Kaiser, Miss Garvin, and Messrs. Doo- 
little, Stewart, Elliott, Babcock, Wreghit and Hall. 

At the ninety-fourth recital of the College of Music, 
Cedar Rapids, Ia., on February 21, the pupils from classes 
of William J. Hall (voice), Mrs. K. K. Hall (piano), 
Jacob Schmidt (violin), were assisted by Miss Leila Frick. 
Those taking part were Miss Beatrice Pickthall, Miss Edna 
Barrett, Harry P. McKnight, Master Fred Diserens, Earl 
Stansby, Miss Nellie Smith. 

Miss Clare Spicer, Miss Ida Maude Page and Miss 
Annie Moulton were the soloists at a violin recital given 
in New London, Conn., February 28, under the patronage 
of Mrs. George F. Tinker, Mrs. S. L. Blake, Mrs. J. W. 
Bixler, Mrs. F. G. McKeever, Mrs. C. S. Buell, Mrs. 
Colby Jeffrey, Mrs. Stephen Wightman, Mrs. George C. 
Strong and Mrs. W. A. Towne. 

The Green Mountain Choral Union has been organized 
at Northfield, Vt., with these officers: President, Olof 
Edling; vice-president, Mrs. Charles Dole; secretary, 
Mrs. A. E. Downing; treasurer, James Wilsom The 
union purposes to take up standard musical works, having 
engaged Prof. Charles Dudley as director, and it is ex- 
pected the organization will be a permanent one. 

The most unqualified success has attended the efforts of 
the Louisville (Ky.) Philharmonic Society to secure a 
permanent orchestra for that city. The limit of 150 asso- 
ciate members has beer extended to 200, and there are but 
few memberships now open to the public. It is the in- 
tention of the society that the three open rehearsals of the 
orchestra shall not be open to the public, but shall be re- 
served exclusively for associate members.. Four concerts 
will be open to public and members alike, and the first 





of these will be given March 6. George Hamlin, tenor, 
has been engaged for this concert. 

Prof. Alfred Barsington gave a song recital at his studio, 
in the Cheney Building, Hartford, Conn., on February 23. 

Edgar L. Fuhuer, organist of Grace Lutheran Church, 
Reading, Pa., gave an organ recital January 9, at St. 
Paul’s P. E. Church, Bloomsbury, assisted by Signorina 
Ravi; February 15, at Trinity Lutheran Church, Norris- 
town; February 22, at St. Peter’s Lutheran Church, Mid 
dletown. Miss Anna M. Shearer, soprano, of Reading, 
assisted at the Norristown and Middletown recitals. 

The sixth of Mrs. A. G. Kaesmann’s talks to musical 
students was given at her studio, 322 Stratford avenue, 
Bridgeport, Conn. Mrs, Kaesmann’s topic was “Phras- 
ing of Instrumental Music.”’ Illustrations of the periods, 
phrases, sections, motives, &c., from Mendelssohn's 
“Songs Without Words” were given by Miss Maude Fos- 
dick and Miss May Topping, two of Mrs. Kaesmann’s 
pupils. 

The second annual concert of the Bellows Falls (Vt.) 
Choral Union was held on February 20. Nelson P. Coffin, 
of Newport, N. H., was the conductor, the soloists being 
Miss Wilhelmina Wright, soprano; Mrs. J. W. Deane, 
contralto, and Harry B. Parmelee, baritone. The orchestral 
music was by Beedle’s Orchestra, of Keene, N. H., Clar- 
ence Dana Mooney, of Newport, N. H., being the ac- 
companist. 

The regular meeting of the Euterpean Club, of Gales- 
burg, Ill., was held February 21, at the home pf the 
president, Mrs. C. C. Craig. Mrs. J. R. Howe, Miss 
Carrie Carroll, Mrs. Craig and Miss May Read took part 
Miss Alice Bartlett and Miss Florence Cooke were the 
accompanists. George Graham played a violin obligato to 
Mrs. Howe’s first song. The next meeting will be held 
on March 7. 

The members of the Oberlin (Ohio) College Glee Club 
are: First tenors, Will A. Chevalier, Alfred Burns Smythe, 
Anda R. Kimpton, David B. Grosvenor; second tenors, 
Earl F. Adams, Irving D. Scott, Carl R. Kimball, Allen 
A. Lighner; baritones, E. Earl Elliott, Stanley C. Liv- 
ingston, Lorn A. Clancy, Lawrence C. Stetson; bassos, 
LaRue R. Boals, J. Merle Davis, Hubbard N. Bradley, 
Carl W. Pierce. 

The Apollo Club, of Montclair, N. J., assisted by solo- 
ists and a chorus of 100 voices, presented the oratorio of 
“Elijah,” at the First Congregational Church, February 
27. The soloists were Mrs. Etta Miller Orchard, Mrs 
Adele Laeis Baldwin and J. Henry McKinley, of New 
York, and Robert H. Stanley, of Montclair. An orches- 
tra of ten pieces accompanied the solos, and the new organ 
in the church was used for the first time. 

At the annual meeting of the Littleton (N. H.) Musical 
Association the following officers were elected for the en 
suing year: President, Dr. George W. McGregor; vice- 
presidents, H. H. Southworth, of Littleton; C. P. Day, of 
Berlin; E. M. Bray, of Whitefield; F. J. White, of Beth 
lehem; C. M. Magoon, of Coos; W. F. Parker, of Fran 
conia; R. P. Peckett, of Sugar Hill; W. H. Merrill, of 
Lisbon; Raymond Smith, of Wells River; W. P. Buckley, 
of Lancaster; P. F. Hazen, of St. Johnsbury: M. J. Mann, 
of Woodsville; H. E. Parker, of Bradford; auditor, Chaun- 
cey H. Greene; treasurer, Frank Clough; secretary, H .E 
Keney; executive committee, Fred English, A. W. Bing 
ham, C. F. Nutting, M. F. Harriman and W. H. Nute 

The members of the Monday Musical Club and a large 
number of their friends were the guests of Mr. and Mrs 
Frank H. Shepard at the Shepard School of Music, 
Orange, N. J., February 19, when the subject was “Some 
Musical Influences in the Oranges.” The program was 
made up of selections by Dr. Wm. Mason, Henry Mason, 
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Clauder, Miss Helen 





Daniel Gregory Mason, icine E. 
Dyckman, Miss Julia Orr Ludlow, Samuel P. Warren, 
H. Humiston, the Rev. Frank B. Reazor and George 
T. Dixon. The program was arranged by a committee 
composed Miss Cobb, the Misses Thompson, the 
Misses Pierson and Miss Marion Seward. Concerning the 
early musical influences the program said: “Among the 
early musical influences Orange 
than that which came from Dr. Lowell Mason.” 
Twenty-five years ago the first rehearsal of the Troy 
Vocal Society, with twenty-four male voices, was held in 
the Green Building, at the corner of Broadway and Fourth 
On March 2, 1875, the society was incorporated, 
William Irvin, Henry S. Church, 
William S. Kennedy, S. B. Saxton, Edmund Cluett, Clin 
M. Ball, Clinton H. Meneely and William H 
Doughty. The first officers of the organization were Rev. 
William Irvin, president; Clinton H. Meneely, vice-presi- 
dent; William S. Kennedy, secretary, and William H. 
Doughty, treasurer. The society held its first public re- 
hearsal in Harmony Hail, to hold them 
there until progress made it necessary to secure Music 
Hall. Of the active members of the society those who 
attended the first rehearsal are George Colburn, Edmund 
Cluett, Clinton H. Meneely, Walter R. Bush, John H. 
Knox, Joseph H. Knight, William S. Kennedy, William 
H. Hollister and Justin Kellogg. 
The chorus which sang Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Forty-second 
at Macon, Ga., February 27, was under the direc- 


of 


in none was stronger 


strect 
the directors being Rev. 


ton 


and continued 


Psalm,” 


tion of Prof. Charles W. Wright. This chorus is com- 
posed of Macon’s leading musicians, Mrs. Stallings, Mrs 
Glover, Mrs. Brown, Mrs. Hinkle, Mrs. Hamilton, Mrs 


Cohen, Miss Ketner, Miss Woodruff, Miss Goodall, Miss 
Ayer, Miss Findlay, Miss Matthews, Miss Sherwood, Miss 
Randall, Miss Miss Bennell, Mrs. Polhill, Mrs 
Wells, Mrs. Bates, Mack, Mrs. Rousch, Mrs. Har- 
rison, Mrs. Layton, Mrs. Sherwood, Mrs. Brooks, Mrs 
Roberts, Mrs. Singleton, Mrs. Moore, Mrs. Douglass, 
Miss Campbell, Miss Wilcox, Miss Findlay, Messrs. Ever- 
ett, Pickens, Anderson, Harding, Roberts, Dunwody, 
Hubble, Burke, M. Pickens, Jr., Layton, Woodruff, John 
Ogden, Monroe Ogden and McCardle being among the 
number. The chorus was assisted by an orchestra com- 
posed of Mr. Harris, Mr. Guttenberger, Miss Reynolds, 
Mr. Beeland, Curtis Guttenberger, Mr. Brereton, Mr. Holt 
and Miss Fannie Singleton. 


Daniel, 
Mrs. 


B. J. Galligan, Bass. 
this 
and 


the 


was not 


Owing to typographical omission singing ol 
last 


this is especially to 


basso at the Scherhey recital mentioned, 


be deplored because the singer made 
such a great success. He 
both by Bartlett, and with such a fine 
and general style that all very 
enthusiastic Galligan is one of the 
best of the Scherhey pupils, and is on the road to prom 
of the metropolis. The accom- 
Miss A. Zur Nieden, de- 


sang “Grass and Roses” and “A 


Dream,” bass voice, 
excellent enunciation were 


over the performance 
inence among the bassos 
the 


special mention 


panist of afternoon, also 
SeTves 


Sarah King Peck in “ Gallia.” 


This young woman is beginning what promises to be a 


fine career, having sung at several prominent affairs of 
late, among them with the People’s Choral Union, in 
“Gallia,” at Chickering Hall last week. Her brilliant 


combined must naturally 
singer will be 


voice and striking personality 
produce effect, the future 


followed with interest. 


and of the fair 
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Leonora Jackson. 





Tour with Boston Symphony Orchestra—Brilliant 
Ovations at Boston, New York, Brooklyn, 


Philadelphia, Baltimore, Fall River 
and Providence. 


= OR the first time in the history of music in 
at America, an American violinist has been solo 
G) ist for the Boston Symphony Orchestra on 


tours Upon Leonora Jackson 
a girl of twenty years, this distinction has been conferred 
It is a well-known fact that she has played with all the 
of Europe. After 
made her début with 
then played 


one of its 


greatest orchestral organizations she 
returned to her native country 
New York Philharmonic 
the Chicago, Cincinnati Pittsburg Symphony 
orchestras, and crowning Miss 
Jackson has just appeared eight times with Mr. Gericke’s 
in Boston, and on their last tournée, 
each in New York, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, Baltimore, 
Fall River and Providence. It is in itself a guarantee of 
the of an artist, of the superiority of his or her 
accomplishment and talent, that the conductor of this su- 


she 


the Society; she 


with and 


now, as a achievement, 


forces—twice once 


eminence 


perb orchestral organization indorses the performance of 
any player to the extent of eight engagements 
And so it may be accepted without hesitation that the 


flattering press notices which heralded Leonora 
Jackson’s coming, her cordial welcome by both press and 
public on her arrival in her native country, and the ova- 
tions that are meeting her everywhere she plays are all 
deserved, a just appreciation of the extraordinary gifts of 
this graceful, beautiful, modest young American girl 
Excerpts of some of the press notices of Miss Jackson’s 
Boston Symphony Orchestra follow: 


foreign 


tour with the 


At Boston with Boston Symphony. 


Miss artist in many 


directions 
elegance of style characterized her work 


Leonora Jackson proved herself a thorough 


clear harmonics, admirable surety and 


She was recalled again and 


Pure intonation, 


again, given floral tributes, and in every way received a welcome 
that was memorable.—-Louis C. Elson, in Boston Daily Advertiser 
February 19, 1900 

Miss Jackson is a young artist of decided merit. Her style is in 


and her performance of the 


She 


telligently artistic toth her reading 


Concerto were steadily meritorious was applauded with ex 


treme enthusiasm and recalled some four or five times.—Ben Woolf 
in Boston Herald, February 18, 1900 
What a wonderful bow arm she has. The searching beauty of her 


her earnest concentration and fine 
She plays with authority 


tone, the purity of her sentiment 


musical instinct are of a very rare sort 


W. F. Apthorp, in Boston Evening Transcript, February 19, 1900 


printed encomiums from 
Jackson 
wonder 


After a year or two of bombardment by 
abroad concerning the 
the young American violinist, 


the advance puffery 


talent and genius of Miss Leonora 


we have heard her play, and 
very much overdone 
She plays with and 
odds, the most promising young woman player since Camilla Urso 


Wilber D 


At New York with Boston Symphony. 


The audience 


of wonders, was not so 


remarkable ease and authority she is, by all 


Quint, in Boston Traveler, February 10, 1900 


She is a violinist of significant achievement applaud 


ed her with great enthusiasm.—New York Sun, February 23, 1900 
Leonora Jackson, who made her first appearance here with the 
joston Symphony Orchestra last night in Carnegie Hall, was re 

called nine times after playing Mendelssohn's Concerto.—New York 

Press, February 23, 1900 
The soloist was Miss Leonora Jackson, violinist, whose accom- 


She played in « 


plished art has already won her a welcome here. 









masterly style, revealing a delicious and a st virile power.—New 
York Herald, February 23, 1900. 
At Philadelphia with Boston Symphony. 

Miss Leonora Jackson chose as the mediur {f her introductior 
the Mendelssohn Concerto, and at once created a most favorable 
impression. Miss Jackson has none of the vices and all the virtue 
that a violinist not long turned twenty could ask for. She has 
amazing technic, her intonation is faultless; she plays with strengt! 
and freedom and an incisiveness that commands admiration. She 
produces a full, round tone, and with years and the confidence they 
will bring will come a greater depth of feeling 

It is evident that she has been thoroughly well schooled and 
following the scholarly path that cannot fail to realize the greatest 
and best kind of success—the path that is straightforward and free 
from trickery and chicanery. To her other merits she adds a dig 
nity and an authority of manner that appeal agreeably to the au 
dience and command respect as well as admiration.—Philadely 
Ledger, February 26, 1900 

. a 

The soloist was that much heralded linist, Miss Le Jack 
son, of whom it must be said that it would have been wonderful and 
wholly unprecedented had she fully realized the expectations which 
her managers have raised. Yet she did not fal! far short of doing s 


Her execution is facile, her intonation true and her tone agreeable 


She was enthusiastically applauded and pressed hard for an encore 
Philadelphia Inquirer, Februar 190 
Miss Jackson played the Mendelssohn Concert eval de 
bataille of all violinists, and established her clain thoroughly 


broad.tone, her bo llent 
She 


190¢ 


good artist. She has a good is exce 
and her intonation unimpeachable 


Philadelphia Record, February 25 


wing 


was recalled again and again 


At Baltimore with Boston Symphony. 


Miss Jacksen has accomplished the rare feat of living up-to the 
advance notices, and the much advertised triumpt f th iw | 
have won their counterpart in the New 


Miss Jackson played the Mendelssohn Concert h the case 
a master. The feeling was that here was a woman that asks id 
of any man, but claimed her place as an artist, regardle f x 
Baltimore American, February 21 yon 

In the entire gamut of female t ding I! P Lad 
Hallé, Tua, Urso, there r r f 

mmbination of virtuosa qualities played M lacksor 

From the first stroke of her bow Miss Jack her — 
won, and her work throughout, for a woman methine in the 
nature of a revelation—Baltimore Morning Herald, Februar om 

At Brooklyn with Boston Symphony. 

Leonora Jackson does more than promise remarkably. She pla 
with rare ability and understanding Possibly n \ nist he 
years—which are obviously few—has exhibited a betier technic. Sh 
plays with an evenness and breadt irpf ge whe r 
notes her slender, girlish physique What also to the purpose 
she plays with knowledge and sentiment Brooklyn Eagle. Februa 
24, 1900 

It may be said a ne M k 
that she has genuine artistic S} gifted ar 
able personality, and by her preset gain g ‘ 
her audience. Her art refined 1 fluen and her absor g i 
tensity gives to her playing a unique art Br kivyn Tir Fet 
ruary 24, 1900. 

Brooklynites seemed ready t mn the ng admit 
Miss Jackson exhibited severa mmendable qualificatior for 
high place in her art. Her excellent bowing is one of her strong: 
points, while her technic is developed t raisew legree S} 
was recalled many times.—Brooklyn ( zen, Februa x 

Change of Date. 

Ihe Severn Trio desires to announce t e date f 
the concert has been changed Tuesday, March 13, i 
stead of date given The concert takes place at the 
Tuxedo and the Trio will be assisted by Miss Katherin« 

l 1 Harvey Loomis 
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F those who believe Lent should be a period of dole- 
ful, lugubrious self-denial will pardon the writer, the 
Lenten musical season in Brooklyn opened with a 
brilliant song recital at Association Hall, under the 
auspices of the Brooklyn Institute. The quartet of 

singers which appeared was composed of Mme. Charlotte 

Maconda, soprano; Mme. Josephine Jacoby, contralto; Wil 

liam H. Rieger, tenor, and Gwilym Miles, baritone. Each 

one of these singers is popular with Institute audiences, and 
it is a pleasure to record that it is some time since better 
singing was heard at Association Hall. 

Madame Maconda’s style has greatly improved since she 
last appeared before an Institute audience. Her brilliant 
voice is now very flexible, and this enables her to show her 
good execution in such a number as the Polonaise from 
“Mignon,” which she sang in the first part of the concert. 
Her cadenzas and trills were carefully done. Her uppet 
notes had a flute-like quality that was altogether lovely. 
After singing the Polonaise the audience recalled her sev- 
eral times, and she responded finally with the “Rose Song” 





by Hawley. 

Madame Jacoby was in superb voice. In the first part 
of the concert she sang “O, For a Burst of Song,” by 
Frances Allitsen, and “Where Blooms the Rose,” by 
Clayton Johns. Each she interpreted with her fine intelli- 
gence, and the rich, noble voice has rarely been heard to 
better advantage. 

The audience demanded an encore, and she responded 
graciously with Chadwick’s “Nocturne.” 

Mr. Rieger’s gifts as a poetic singer were finely illus- 
trated in “The Widow Bird,” by Barnby; “Italian Sere- 
nade,” by Helmund, and “My Sweetheart,” by Rice. He 
sang this group of songs in captivating style. Mr. Rieger, 
too, was compelled to sing an extra song, and he gave, in 
German, Helmund’s “Blumen.” 

Mr. Miles sang a group of three songs, “The Minor 
Chord,” by Mager; “When Thou Art Near Me,” by 
Lohr, and “Oh, Hear the Wild Winds Blow,” by Mattei. 
Mr. Miles is a favorite with Institute audiences. Nothing 
less than two encores satisfied the audience, and these 
were “Off to Philadelphia” and Schumann’s “Grenadiers.” 

The second part of the concert was devoted to the first 
presentation in Brooklyn of Georg Henschel’s song cycle, 
“The Servian Romances.” After the inanity of the Liza 
Lehmann score, to which an Institute audience was com- 
pelled to listen a month ago, this new composition by Hens- 
hel appeared like an entire realm of harmony. The cycle 
s written for four voices, and as the quartet, consisting of 
the four soloists of the evening, proved a superior one, the 
audience heard the new work under the most favorable 
conditions. 

The cycle opens with a few bars of introduction, played 
admirably by Isidore Luckstone, the accompanist of the 
concert. The introduction is followed by a quartet, and 
the other numbers include one solo for each of the four 
voices, two duets for the soprano and contralto, one duet 
for the tenor and baritone and two other quartets. 

In his musical setting Mr. Henschel does not lack ideas. 
However, the cycle is likely to be more popular in Eng- 
land than it will ever become in the United States. 

+ * * 

Tuesday evening, February 27, the members of the 
Brooklyn Tonktinstler Verein gave their semi-monthly 
lies’ night. Once every fortnight the members invite 
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their fair friends and relatives to meet with them and en- 
joy a program of serious music in a delightfully informal 
way. The meetings are held at the house of the presi- 
dent, Carl Fiqué, 128 DeKalb avenue. 

The vocal numbers at the last meeting were sung by 
Miss Hildegard Hoffmann and Emil F. Hofmann, the 
German baritone, who recently settled in New York. The 
two singers, by the way, are not related. 

Miss Hoffmann sang very sweetly two German songs by 
Bruno Oscar Klein and “Before the Dawn,” by Chad- 
wick. Mr. Hofmann pleased the guests with his inter- 
pretation of Schubert’s “Der Neugierige,” ‘‘Feldeisam- 
keit,” by Brahms and “Die Uhr,” by Loewe. The instru- 
mental numbers were contributed by Messrs. Rihm, Hoch- 
sprung and Joseph Zoellner. The latter played the Bee- 
thoven violin sonata in F major and the former Grieg’s 
arrangement for two pianos, the Mozart Fantasie and 
Sonata in C minor. Mr. Fiqué, the president, made a 
speech. 

* x * 

Mére commissions for Mr. Grau. The Brooklyn Insti- 
tute announces a song recital by Madame Nordica and 
Madame Brema, at the Academy of Music, Monday even- 
ing, March 19. As might be expected, the prices have 
been raised ’way beyond those prevailing in Brooklyn. 

* * * 

Miss Marguerite Hall will be the soloist at the first of 
the orchestral concerts for young people, at the Academy 
of Music, Saturday afternoon, March 17. Madame De 
Vere will sing at the second concert, Saturday afternoon, 
April 7. 

* * ~ 

To-morrow evening, Thursday, at Association Hall, the 
first of a series of chamber music concerts will be given. 
The artists will include Arthur Whiting, pianist; Franz 
Kneisel, violinist; Alvin Schroeder, ‘cellist, and Mrs. 
Katharine Fisk, contralto. This will be the program: 


Sonata, A MajOs, OP 100.....cccccccccccscevccscccccccccvcvccses Brahms 


Mr. Kneisel and Mr, Whiting. 
Beethoven 


Ww te Bemet Rs cccsccccctectnceecececncvcsscscccsnsssooseseses Schubert 
Mrs. Fisk. 

Sonata in D major (two movements).........+.-c0ceeleeees Rubinstein 

Mr. Schroeder and Mr. Whiting. 

Dee Ris cies tbctaninscns dbrtess tose cecnesnccendaonebans Rubinstein 

I Love Thee (im mamnuscript)............-ceceeeeeeeeercntacces Warren 

Pe GE, « FINN th asineds cas dcntdccosvisccdsbchetcsbovecyespes Brewer 
Mrs. Fisk. 

Dates. BB Bd meee nsccccdencoccdscncccsendecisesccccevensceccdhan 

Mr. Kneisel, Mr. Schroeder and Mr. Whiting. 

oi? 


George Riddle will close his series of readings before 
the Institute, with musical accompaniment, Friday after- 
noon and Saturday afiernoon, March 9 and 10. “C&dipus 
at Colonos,” by Sophocles, will constitute the programs 
for these days. The music will be by Mendelssohn. 
Arthur Claasen will conduct. 

x *k * 

Henri Marteau, the French violinist, will give a recital 
before the Institute, Thursday evening, March 15. His 
associates will be Mrs. Katherine Bloodgood, contralto, 
and Julian Walker, basso. ‘ 

The pupils of Eugene C. Morris gave a song recital at 
their teacher’s studio, 216 Sumner avenue, Brooklyn, last 
Tuesday evening. The assisting artists were Miss Emma 
L. Ostrander, soprano; Clarence B. Nowlan, violinist, 
and Robert A. Gaylor, accompanist. The pupils taking 
part were: 

Miss Marie Shannon, Frank S. Morris, Miss Katherine 
Klunff, Miss Mabel Spalding, William C. Bronson, Fred- 
erick S. Morris, Miss Effie Scott, Charles C. Boyle, Miss 
Edith Bronson, Miss Alys Cornell, Joseph McMahon, 
Miss May Hefferan, Miss Charlotte Donovan and Miss 
Althea Ackerman. 

Mr. Morris, himself, sang Buck’s “Salve Regina,” and 
also a duet with Miss Ostrander. 
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Blanche Duffield. 
VIDENCES of this singer's extraordinary success 
with Sousa’s Band continue to come in. The high 
praise constantly bestowed on her training must be very 
gratifying to her teacher, Mme. Lena Doria Devine. Read 
the following: 


Miss Blanche Duffield sang the “Dolce Amor,” by Pizzi, in which 
she reached a high D flat and held it for four bars, and she did this 
with comparative ease. Her voice shows the advantages of the 
Lamperti method. It is a fresh, lovely, pure soprano of phenom 
enal range.—Brooklyn correspondent of THe Musicat Courter, 
February 7. 





Miss Blanche Duffield made her first appearance here and com 
pletely won her way into the hearts of those who heard her. Miss 
Duffield’s rendition of “Dolce Amor,” by Pizzi, gave evidence of 
long and careful cultivation.—Fall River (Mass.) Daily Globe, Feb 
ruary 8. 





Miss Blanche Duffield was received with marked favor. Her per 
sonality was attractive, while her voice is of a light, pleasing quality, 
controlled by an excellent method. She evinced a highly artistic 
temperament, correct intonation, facile execution and fine phrasing 

-Free Press, Rockland, Mass., February 10. 





Miss Blanche Duffield’s delightful singing of David's “Pearl of 
Brazil” in Italian was followed by a pleasing ballad in English, and 
well illustrated her perfect vocal method.—Boston Globe, Feb 
ruary 12. 





Miss Blanche Duffield, of New York, soprano, is a singer of re 
finement. She has a sweet voice and the method which comes from 
thorough cultivation.—Troy Times, February 13. 





Miss Blanche Duffield’s soprano voice is not a big one, but it is 
of infinite sweetness and well trained. She is essentially a coloratura 
singer.—Syracuse Herald, February 15. 





Miss Blanche Duffield has a high, pure soprano voice, and gave 
her solo, “Villanelle,” by Dell’ Acqua, with true intonation, excel- 
lent enunciation and vocal flexibility. As an encore, she gave 
“Dreams,” by Bartlett.—Buffalo Express, February 17. 





Miss Duffield was enthusiastically received and encored. She has 
a sweet, strong voice, very flexible, which overcame the disadvan 
tages of the Auditorium remarkably well.—Plain Dealer, Cleveland, 
February 18. 





Miss Blanche Duffield is a soprano who sings with great vivacity 
and feeling. Her voice is clear and true, and she handles it in a 
most artistic manner. The “Dolce Amor” (Pizzi) was so well re- 
ceived that she had to respond twice, and was even called for a 
third time.—Detroit Tribune, February 19. 





Miss Duffield’s voice is clear and bell-like, and answers, or, rather, 
controls the accompaniment, so that the theme of the musical story 
penetrates even the dullest of auditors.—Saginaw Courier-Herald 
February 20. 


The soprano Blanche Duffield was one of the most satisfying so 
pranos that has been heard at the Auditorium, and the encore 
“Dreams,” by Bartlett, was another very satisfying selection. Miss 
Duffield certainly won high favor here.—South Bend (Ind.) Daily 
Times, February 21. 





Last night in the Auditorium the Sousa Band faced its largest 
Chicago audience since the World’s Fair year. The music of last 
night simply could not have been given with greater finish. Miss 
Blanche Duffield, the soprano soloist, well earned the liberal applause 
awarded her.—Chicago Chronicle, February 24 





At the Auditorium last evening Sousa’s Band was greeted by an 
audience of unusual size. The soprano soloist, Miss Blanche Duf 
field, was very heartily received, being an artist of excellent style 
and merit.—Chicago Democrat, February 26 


Woodruff Music Course. 


“Woodruff’s Comprehensive Music Course,” a book of 
127 pages, for use in public and private schools, private 
teaching, or self-instruction, is just out. It is intended to 
prepare the student for thorough theoretical study, and 
may be used in connection with study of voice or any in- 
strument. There are also vocal studies in all intervals, 
short melodious studies, for sight singing, and the book 
is certainly calculated to fill a want. H. Estelle Wood 
ruff is the author. 
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Kaltenborn’s Popularity Continues. 


RANZ KALTENBORN, 
chestra, manages to remain among the busiest vio 
jinists in New York. A first appearance in a new place 
invariably means a return date or another booking else- 
where, and thus they continue to keep their time well 
filled. So successful were the Sunday afternoon concerts, 
tried at the New York Athletic Club in December and 
January, which gave Mr. Kaltenborn and his colleagues 
two concerts an afternoon, that they engaged to 
begin a second series last Sunday. These club smoking 
concerts are popular and have created enthusiasm among 
the members. 
Among some of Mr. Kaltenborn’s most important en- 
gagements, since the last list was given in these columns, 
may be mentioned the following: 





with his quartet and or 


were 


Dec. 1—Quartet, New York. 
3-—-Kaltenborn Orchestra, 
Brooklyn, afternoon 
4—Solo, Brooklyn, evening 
Quartet, New York. 
Orchestra, Brooklyn. 
Quartet, New York. 
Solo, Hoboken. 
Quartet, Ladies’ Day, N. Y. A. C., 
Quartet, Brooklyn, afternoon; Kaltenborn Urchestra 
negie Hall, evening. 
11—Quartet, Mr. Bagby’s 
evening 
12—Sextet, Apollo Club, Brooklyn 
13—Quartet, Naugatuck. 
14~—Quartet, Montclair. 
1s—Solo, Columbia University, afternoon; quartet, New York, 


Carnegie Hall, evening; quartet, 


aw 


afternoon. 
Car 


$e ex 


Morning Musicale; quartet, Utica 


evening. 

16—Quartet, Boston. 

17—Quartet, N. Y. A. C., 3 P. M.; quartet, Brooklyn, 4.30 P. M.; 
Kaltenborn Orchestra, Carnegie Hall, evening 





MUSI 


Mch. 15—Quartet, Yonkers, N. Y. 
15—-Williamstown, Mass 
17-—Kaltenborn Orchestra, N. Y. A. C. 
Quartet, third concert, Englewood, N. J. 
25—Quartet, N. Y. A. C., afternoon. 
28—(Quartet, Mendelssohn Hall, New York 
jo-—-Quartet, fourth concert, Englewood, N. J 
April 1—Quartet, N. Y. A. C., afternoon 
During April and part of May the quartet will be as 
busy as during the previous months, and about the mid 
dle of May, when Mr. Kaltenborn and his orchestra have 
returned from their Northern tour, the Kaltenborn sum- 
Nicholas Garden, 


wn 


mer nights’ concerts will open at St 
New York. 





Thrane’s Artists Snowbound in Canada. 
M** proposed but a snow storm disposed, Impresario 


Thrane’s three great foreign artists—Petschnikoff, 
Hambourg and Ruegger—with M. Lachaume, were booked 
for a concert in Toronto, Ont., last Thursday night. They 
left New York Wednesday. When they got to Buffalo they 
were several hours late, having been detained by a snow 
blockade at Batavia, and missed the Grand Trunk connec 
tion. Manager Thrane is not the man to allow a trifle like 
that to interfere with one of his concert tournées, however 
Fifteen minutes after he received the news by wire at his 
New York office his artists were on a special bound for 
Toronto. They yet had time to make the trip and fill the 
engagement if all went well. 

But all didn’t go well. Their special ran into a snow- 
bank at Hamilton, one hour this side of Toronto, and there 
they sat—the two impetuous, fiery Russians, violinist and 
pianist, the spirited young Swiss ‘cellist and her mother and 
M. Lachaume, a Frenchman, with all the intolerance for 
obstacles that belong to his nationality—sat impotent and 
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Musical Record. 
Books of the Month—December, 1899. 


=SQHE Duality of the Voice,” by Emil Sutro 
G. P Sons I could 
say that Mr 
Sutro after reading his book, but I must 
When a person totally disre 
cannot 





Putnam's “I wish 


something would please 


in 


be honest my 


gards all the known 


opinion 
laws ol discussion 
reach a Mr 
ties of the voice to the kidneys, the bladder and the other 


science, 
common basis Sutro attributes the quali 
The solar plexus is also in his judg- 
Phe whole 
conveys is a jargon 
ing, and I wonder how the publishers could see their way 
The author misuses the term 
and he states what will be news to most anatomists, that a 
The 
attempt to place physical facts on a spiritual basis is rarely 
successful do not 
flect favorably on his medical knowledge, and his right 
Phe 


ume should not be placed in the hands of students.” 


abdominal organs 


ment an all-controlling factor volume as a 


no lesson. It of terms and reason 


clear to issue i “viscus, 


diaphragm and a sphincter muscle are synonymous 


His remarks on the laryngoscope re 


to discuss the subject is in considerable doubt vol 


The Truth in Matters of the Voice. 


lf the writer of the above notice supposes he can dispose 


of me and my work in this high-handed fashion he is 


According to his own confession, he is stand- 
From this 


mistaken 
img on strict anatomical (physical) ground 
narrow standpoint he presumes to pass judgment upon a 
spiritual That utterance is a 
spiritual issue, far more so than a physical one, no one 


issue. the voice in vocal 


who has given the matter any thought will deny. 
My researches have led me on to the clear recognition 
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ot ; . watched the hours go by, snow instead of a concert before 

24~—Quartet, N. Y. A. C., afteroon . : . 

28—Kaltenborn Orchestra, Mr. Bagby’s Morning Musicale them, and no help for it. of the fact that what scientists teach, regarding what in 
Waldorf-Astoria. Saturday the same quartet of famous artists gave the their estimation is the “instrument of the voice,” is value 

31—Quartet, N. Y. A. C., afternoon Chicagoans a program such as they had not heard in many less as a help to the student of vocal utterance 

‘ Ora N ¢ c " “ 

Jan. 3—Quartet, Orange, N. J a moon, if ever before. They played again in Milwaukee My reviewer says that “attempts to place physical facts 
4~—Quartet, Elizabeth, N. J M is ail ked ite : S cout ; al age . 
Quartet, N. Y. A. C., 3 P. ™.; quartet, Brooklyn, 5 Pr. ™ Monday, and are boo ed in Cincinnati and St. uis on upon a spiritual basis are rarely successful. 

&—Kaltenborn Orchestra. Mr. Bagby’s Morning Musicale, March 14 and 15 respectively. To be sure they are. But I have not attempted to do 
Waldorf-Astoria. There they separate, Ruegger to fill solo engagements this. On the contrary, 1 have attempted to place spiritual 
Q ; i N. J. , : . " 
1o } noe anne ae j J in the middle West, Petschnikoff with Lachaume to make facts upon a physical basis. Of the spiritual facts (the 
12 uarte’ assaic, . . ’ - wr - 
ma + asin Senchien: ehevensn. a tournée through the South, which extends into Texas, properties of the voice) all have a fair conception; of physi- 
15—Quartet, Waldorf-Astoria, Mr. Bagby’s Morning Musicale after which they will meet Hambourg early in April in San cal (not to speak of psychical) causes thus far no one has 
16—Kaltenborn Orchestra, Academy of Music, Brooklyn Francisco to begin the Pacific Coast tour. Hambourg mean- a correct idea. What physiologists consider to be the 
7—S al Club. : : n ”” . 
"7 — a — ub while is booked almost solidly through March, some of the “causes” is of a strictly materialistic order, and even in this 
ig Solo, Norwich, onn. . , J 
21—Quartet, Brooklyn, afternoon; solo, Progress Club, New more important engagements being at Indianapolis, Knox sense is but partly and distantly true, all that has been 
York, evening. ville, Atlanta, Louisville, Oberlin, Cleveland, Columbus and said about the voice, thus far, being based on the obser 
23—Quartet, Englewood, N. J. Fort Wayne. vation of materialistic phenomena and upon hypothesis 
26—Solo, New York. SSS only. The attempts at construing the human : j 
28—Quartet, Brooklyn, afternoon ” I . ge the n voice out of 
29—Kaltenborn Orchestra, Waldorf-Astoria, Mr. Bagby'’s Morn Charles W. Clark. cords, sinews, muscles, cartilaginous and other matter are 
ing Musicale. HE r ‘ irrational and futile. No vocal sound has ever been made 
= popular bari > has y - . 
Feb. 4—Quartet, Brooklyn, afternoon POT tone has been fulfilling several ans to issue from such things. 
7—Quartet, Mendelssohn Hall, New York gagements recently. Among the most important . P 
Q vs : rhe relation of one form of matter to another form of 
&—Solo, Brooklyn. was that at Pittsburg, where Mr. Clark enjoyed a splendid wmer the tafe f th i , , 
: P s. George Gould’s Musical : . a.te e ence oO 1¢ expired air upon the voca 
10—Kaltenborn Orchestra, Mrs. George Gould's Musicale success, the papers speaking of his performance in the fol- : i 
11>—Quartet, Brooklyn, afternoon lowing terms cords), on which the science of the laryngoscopists mainly 
= , — low e : - o 
12—Solo, Yonkers, N. Y ea ter ieiek aie rests, has no bearing upon spiritual issues 
13~Solo, Glenridge, N. J Charles Clark, of Chicago, is one of the best baritones that has Whiz , . , 
3 ] natever else there is known about *e P 
14—Quartet, second concert, Naugatuck, Conn ever appeared before a Pittsburg audience. His singing of the part : nown about the voice, apart from 
1s—Quartet, Huntington, L. I of Mephistopheles was clear and full of expression. He lacked noth this pseudo-science, is based on empiricism only, and is as 
16—Quartet, Brooklyn, afternoon ing in dramatic power and ability, and proved to be one of the contradictory as personal opinion without scientific backing 
20—Quartet, Paterson, N. J features of the program. His rendition of the “Serenade” was a possibly can be. The best people in the profession unhesi 
22—Quartet, Hamilton Club, Brooklyn great piece of work.—Pittsburg Post, February 21, 1900 . 
Q ; tatingly admit this. There is nothing whatever positively 
23—Solo, Columbia University, second concert, New York, a . 7 
ates diectee’ Sliema meeiien Mr. Clark is a baritone that it is a pleasure to hear. His known therefore to base the teaching of voice production 
25—Quartet, N. Y. A. C., New York, afternoon Mephistopheles was splendid. Not only is his voice one of power upon 
27—Quartet, Westfield, N. J and richness, but there is a delightful _dramatic fervor about his I have reached my conclusions through observations of 
Mch. 1—QOuartet, Mendelssohn Hall work that pleases.—Pittsburg Dispatch, February 21, 1900. | 
Q » 4 is the comparative mode of voice production as between 
2—Quartet, Lakewood, N. | , - , slish ¢ —— 
s—Quartet, N. Y. A. C., afternoon Charles W. Clark, baritone, made the @rst favorable impression inglish and German speech, a study to which I have de 
6~—Quartet, Musicale, Sherry’s, 4 P. ™ with his solo, “There Was a King.” He has a fine voice, which is voted a great many years I found that voice production 
7—Quartet, Englewood, N. J., afternoon; quartet, Mendels not too heavy, and he used it to the very best advantage. His ex- js of a different order for every separate language, which 
acl en ‘eseain pression in recitative was most dramatic.—Pittsburg Times, Feb ‘ : - 
so all, ning. siieee acts it necessarily must be in order to produce the particula: 
&—Quartet, Deutsche Verein, New York. ay Sh) Te 1 atin : 
Se ae ae oe eet oe idiomatic expression which distinguishes one langu 
os 0% ie; Be a Se S peicne The Mephistopheles of Mr. Clark was a notable feature of the from another. To base the teaching of voice prod 
> . . 7 a ; « < é 4 oO “tic 
12—Quartet, second conaen, aren, Conn evening, and has placed him in the front rank of favorite baritone - . licabl B production 
13~—Quartet, Ogontz School, Philadelphia. singers who visit the city.—Pittsburg Commercial Gazette, February °° Principles applicable to a | languages alike is, and 
14—Quartet, second concert, Holyoke, Mass. * as NSE necessarily must be, false After establishing general 
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principles, the special mode for each separate language 
must be established. 1 have succeeded in doing this far 
beyond any attempt previously made. 

When my “reviewer” can tell me how his muscles move 
and his cords vibrate for the production of simple and 
vocal sounds, diphthongs and consonants, in song, speech 
ind elocution, and for the various moods of language, in 
luis own and other tongues, I shall begin to think that he 
knows something of value about vocal utterance; pro- 
vided, however, that he can produce these movements at 
will for each and every separate purpose. As he does not 
comprehend these movements, nor can produce them at 
will, what does his knowledge, whatever that may be, 
stand fer in connection with vocal utterance? Though a 
science, possibly, in the abstract, it is valueless in its ap- 
plication. 

This “reviewer” of mine, though perhaps a specialist in 
inatomy, evidently has no conception of the nature of the 
voice. Why such a person should be selected by a musical 
ournal to write on so foreign a subject co him as the 
voice is one of the mysteries we sometimes meet with in 
connection with this very mysterious subject. This per- 
son, moreover, is so content with his own position (a sure 
sign of ignorance) that he presumes to speak patron- 
ingly of me. He furthermore has the assurance of giving 
ituitous advice to my publishers. 
| wish I could say something favorable of this re- 


viewer of mine, but, honestly, I cannot. The manner in 


vhich he has treated the most valuable contribution to 
cal science ever made proves him incapable of com- 
prehending the true character of vocal utterance, a per- 
rmance which is the outcome of influences beyond the 
scope ol his sphere or the school to which he belongs. 
This, of course, is not a mere personal contest. I 
would not waste my time on it if it were. When the 
nowledge I have gathered becomes the property of others 
to the same extent that it is now mine, it will be possible 
to teach voice production in conformity with laws recog- 
nized as true all over the world. 
I cannot here enter further into details. My publica- 
ns must speak ‘for themselves. After my critics have 
ad and studied them, and made the experiments which 
offer in such abundance, they will have the right to 
dge. When they merely hunt through their pages, how- 


| 
ver, for flaws in anatomical statements, as this “re 
ewer” has done (right or wrong, I will not dispute with 
im they ar welcome to every Omission Ol a dot on 
i they can find, but that will not in the least affect my 
position. While looking for a mole hill they fail to see 
he mountain; or, in other words, they fail to comprehend 
e meaning and the mission of my work, and the great 
sson it conveys. This mission and lesson consist in re- 
toring to the world, through the science of the voice, 
t spirituality which the materialistic school of investi- 
ition has banished from it; not merely as a force, we 


el and know of in a vague and distant manner, but a 
force scientifically proven to be the greatest living factor 
ruling the universe. 


hese things have come into the world to stay. Vocal 
eachers, biologists and others will be obliged to study 


them sooner or later; better soon than later. 

It has been said that my statements, if accepted, will up- 
set “everything,” being contrary to recognized physical 
ws. But how about psychical laws? Who will set him- 
elf up as a judge? We are drifting towards a greater age 
han the world has yet seen. The age of “spiritually” see- 
ing, “spiritually” knowing. Other things have come to 
pass which were also supposed to be contrary to every 
\ law: the telephone, the phonograph, the Roentgen 





, the Marconi messages. They are ghostly things; 
physico-psychical portents of greater things to come. 
rhrough higher physical developments of the laws of 
nature we are drifting towards higher psychical ones. It 
will be the marvel of future generations that what is now 
passed off as the “science of the voice” should have ever 
been taken seriously by people at any period of the world’s 


existence. 


When Stephenson first applied for the privilege of run- 
ning his railroad it was objected to on account of “danger 
to the cows.” He replied, “So much the worse for the 
coo.” The cows have since learned to keep off the track 
of his railroad which is running in all parts of the globe. 
So, I apprehend, will this railroad before many years; and 
it will be well for Philistines (like my “reviewer”) to keep 
off its track. 

I have in this instance broken my resolution not to 
answer criticisms. I could not answer them if I would, 
my time being really too valuable. I have taken this op- 
portunity, however, to once for all, state my position as 
briefly as I could. 

The world has been waiting, I might say praying, for 
just such revelations as are contained in “Duality of Voice’’S 
more especially the world of singers. Yet my “reviewer” 
says “the volume should not be placed in the hands of stu- 
dents.”” Have students any basis whatever now upon which 
they can stand; and are they going to obey his mandate, or 
will they reserve to themselves the right to judge for them 
selves? 

He says I attribute the qualities of the, voice to the kid- 
neys, the bladder and other abdominal organs. This is a 
perversion of facts by omission; having said that all ves- 
sels contribute towards tone production, these of course in 
cluded. I have proven this to be true, and shall continue to 
heap proof upon proof in future publications till no one will 
be able to gainsay it to be a fact. 

Of other fields of research besides the voice into which 
my investigations have led me | will not here speak. tf 
time had permitted I would have treated upon these va 
rious issues separately; unfortunately this has not been the 
case. All these subjects, however, are closely related and 
dovetail into each other. They may not all relate directly 
to the voice, but they all relate to it indirectly. 

My researches have led me away from and beyond the 
present materialistic mode of investigation, and have re- 
sulted in physiologico-psychical discoveries of the greatest 
importance. I was unwittingly led into the knowledge of 
secrets nature had withheld from us to this day. Through 
these discoveries I was able to recognize the fact that the 
voice is of dual nature; that it is a correlative emanation 
from material and psychical factors, physically represented 
by trachea and cesophagus. 

I have reduced these studies to a science, which, when 
fully developed (part only having been published so far), 
while placing the entire subject of the voice upon a higher 
plane will at the same time, place it upon a comprehensi- 
ble, reasonable and practical basis. 

It must not be expected, however, that matters which 
are so involved and have been hidden from us all these 
years should be at once and periectly understood. It will 
take years of patient study to get at the bottom of them. 
The reward, however, will be great. 

I want my book to be read and studied; and I want to 
be helped, by those capable of helping, in the further de- 
velopment of these most important issues. 

The subject matter of “Duality of Voice” is now being 
investigated by teachers of both sexes in the foremost rank 
of the vocal profession. Most of my statements have 
already been verified by them. I rely on vocalists more 
than on biologists to assist in this work. The latter only 
go as far as they can see; the education and thought of 
the former, on the other hand, are direcied toward the 
feelirrg, the sensation, the spiritual expression. Their 
world is that of keenly, vividly hearing; they are in direct 
touch with the soul. 

When these matters are well understood, the teaching of 
singing, elocution, &c., will become a pleasure to both 
teacher and scholars; the mists now hanging so thickly 
over defects in speech, stuttering, &c., will be dispelled; 
the deaf will be taught to speak soulfully, and not like 
mechanical toys, and the way will be smoothed for the 
better comprehension of many other things which have 
racked the brain of man since time immemorial. 

Emit Sutro 








Master Klein Going Abroad. 


MN CARL KLEIN, the gifted son of Bruno 

Oscar Klein, the organist and composer, will soon 
leave New York and go abroad to continue his studies 
under famous masters. 

As many of the MusicaL Courier readers know, the 
young violinist plays now like a full-fledged virtuoso. He 
possesses a noble tone, a broad and finished technic, imag- 
ination and great intelligence. Young Klein’s gifts are of 
the virile, manly sort, which always lead to something. 

For lack of space, the MusicaL Courier did not do jus- 
tice to Master Klein’s playing at the recent concert of the 
Women’s Philharmonic in the chapter room of Carnegie 
Hall. On that occasion young Klein, accompanied by his 
distinguished father, played the first movement of the 
Medelssohn Violin Concerto. It was an achievement 
equal to the work of the best artists of the day. The 
youth’s understanding of the composition, his firm and 
graceful bowing, the lovely quality of his tone, all went to 
establish the opinions which have frequently been ex- 
pressed. 

The audience received the number with enthusiasm, and 
it is fair to state that no number upon the program pleased 
the audience more. After several hearty recalls Master 
Klein responded with Saint-Saéns’ touching little com 
position, “The Swan,” and this was played most charm 
ingly. In addition to his solo numbers, Master Klein and 
M. L. Koevessy, an excellent violinist, played three violin 
duets by Godard, “Abandon,” ““Minuet”’ and “Serenade.” 

These three compositions offered the variety that is in 
line with the educational ideas of the Women’s Philhar 
monic Society Another instrumental number of the 
evening that did not receive the recognition it deserved 
in our previous report was the piano solo of Miss Julia 
Solomon, a rarely gifted young pupil of Mr. Klein 

Miss Solomon played “The Wedding Day Procession” 
and “Carneval” from the Grieg piano Suite, that is so 
popular at this time. Her interpretation was altogether 
delightful, and in the matter of technic and expression 
Miss Solomon would stand comparison with some artists 
who have been before the public many years 

The concert was under the direction of Mme. Evans 
Von Klenner. Most of the numbers were vocal, as the 
evening was under the auspices of the vocal department 
of the Women's Philharmonic. A number of Madame 
Von Klenner’s pupils sang solos, and there were also two 
numbers by the Viardot Cercle, which is composed of 
fourteen of Madame Von Klenner’s advanced pupils 


Dudley Buck’s Daughter Married. 
ISS MADELINE BUCK, the only daughter of the 


veteran organist and composer, was married on 
Tuesday afternoon, February 27, to Frank Blossom, of 
New York. The nuptials were celebrated at Holy Trinity 
Church, Brooklyn, the officiating minister being the Rev 
Dr. S. D. McConnell, rector of the church. The bride 
was attended by Miss Grace E. Murray and her cousin, 
Miss Harriet M. Buck, of Buffalo, N. Y. Edward L 
Blossom, a brother of the bridegroom, attended as best 
man. The ushers were Richard Talbot, of New York; 
H. Hobart Porter, of Lawrence, L. I.; S. Rowe Bradley, 
Jr., of Nyack; Theodore Frothingham, of Brooklyn, and 
Charles T. Cowperthwaite, of Philadelphia After the 
ceremony a reception was held at the residence of the 
bride’s parents, 34 Sidney place, Brooklyn 
Dudley Buck has been the organist and choirmaster of 
Holy Trinity Church for many years. He is also the con- 
ductor of the Brooklyn Apollo Ciub. 


Mrs. Mulford-Hunt. 
Mrs. Florence Mulford-Hunt has been engaged as con- 
tralto of the Collegiate Reformed Church, corner West 
End avenue and West Seventy-seventh street. New York, 
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Miss Heyman’s Musical Matinee. 


MUSICAL matinee, under the management of L. M 
Rubin, was given in the large ballroom a: Sheery 
The affair was aranged for the 


A 


last Thursday afternoon. 
purpose of presenting again to a New York audience Miss 
Katherine Ruth Heyman, a California pianist, who first 
played before this public last season 

Miss Heyman is a young woman with a charming per 
sonality and a decided artistic temperament. She pos 
sesses a fine sense of rhythm, a sympathetic touch and evi 
dently understands the intellectual side of the compositions 
she plays 

Her idea of pedaling, however, is faulty 
last Thursday afternoon 


This failing 


was pronounced as she 


played Schumann’s “Davidsbiindler.” 
of romantic 


quite 


Some portions of 


this wonderful collection music she played 
remarkably well, but there were other portions in which 
the irregular pedaling destroyed the best effects 

In the Raff “Allegro Patetica’” Miss Heyman displayed 
her charming touch by playing the air with the right 


hand, while she performed the rapid allegro movement 


with her left. The Chopin Impromptu, op. 36, and the 
lovely Berceuse by the Polish composer, were beautifully 
played 


The audience was also highly delighted with Miss Hey 
man’s performance of a Staccato Caprice by Vogrich 
In response to several recalls Miss Heyman played “An 
den Frihling,” by Grieg, and this was her one encore of 
the afternoon 

Miss Heyman’s final 
“March Grotesque,” 
sen; “Frihlingsrauschen,” 
by Wehle. She was particularly happy in her interpreta 


tion of the two Sinding compositions 


group of compositions included 


Sinding; “Crescendo,” by Lz 


As 


by 


by Sinding, and a Tarantelle 


Miss Heyman’s associates upon the program were Leo 
Schulz, the ‘cellist, and David Mannes Mr 
Schulz played the beautiful Hebrew prayer, “Kol Nidrei,” 
As 
Mannes played sympa 


the violinist 


arranged for the ‘cello by Bruch usual this artist dis 
Mr 


thetically the Adagio from the Ries violin suite, and fol 


played his finished technic 


lowed it with the “Perpetual Motion,” from the same 
composition 
Isidore Luckstone accompanied delightfully for the 


the 


Heyman re 


was one ensemble number 
this Miss 


Throughout the 


‘cellist and violinist. Ther« 


Arensky Trio in D minor, and in 


vealed her gifts as an interpretative art 


piano was subdued in fine accord with the strings. There 
is an unmistakable tragic note in this fascinating work 
and it reaches its climax in the third movement, where 
the echoes of hopeless grief are sounded by the strings 
muted. The last movement again takes up the pathetic 
melody introduced in the first movement 
[he patronesses of the matinee were Miss Callender 
Miss De Forest, Mrs. Charles Healy Ditson, Mrs. Alex 
ander Hollender and Mme. Stengel Lembrich 
Heinrich Meyn’s Recitals. 
URING the Lenten period Heinrich Meyn, the bari 
tone singer, promises to be in great demand for 
private musicales. Last Thursday he sang at the Fifth 
avenue residence of Miss Annie Leary, entertaining in his 
best style the members of the Lenten Sewing Class. Mrs 
Astor, Mrs. Gould and Mrs. Livingston are some of the 
patronesses of this class, which meets weekly at Miss 


Leary’s house during Lent 


This evening (Wednesday) Mr. Meyn will sing for the 
Mendelssohn Club of Philadelph 


gagement for to-morrow at a private musicale in the City 


, and he has also an en- 


of Bro herly Love. Recently Mr. Meyn has given song 
recitals at Bethlehem, Pa., and at Yonkers, N. Y. He 


ilso recently gave a recital at the Astoria, of which ex 


tend 
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Courter. The New York Tribune printed the following 
paragraph of Mr. Meyn’s recital at the Astoria: 


f serious order 


Mr. Meyn’s recital in the afternoon was of a more 
from an artistic point of view. He is a baritone singer who has 
von his way to the admiration of song lovers, and his program 


He gave pleasure of a high order with 
Among the last 


was well chosen and varied. 
a series of French, German and American songs 
group Howard Brockway's “Would Thy Faith Were Mine’’ seemed 
most commendable, arousing genuine interest in its harmonic struc 
ture, as well as by its ingratiating melody and good declamation 

Mr. Meyn sang at Mrs. Charles S. Homer’s private mus 
cale, and on March 13 Mr. Meyn will sing at the residenc« 
of Mrs, Samuel Sloan. 

Quite unexpectedly Mr. Meyn was invited by Mr. Grau 
to sing the role of Fafner at the last performance of “Das 
the Metropolitan Opera House, but as there 
Meyn very sensi 


Rheingold” at 
was not sufficient time for rehearsal Mr 
bly declined to sing the part under the circumstances 


Johann Strauss’ “ Aschenbrodel.” 


CCORDING to reports from Vienna, the first per 
A formance of “Aschenbrédel,” the unfinished ballet by 
Johann Strauss, may be delayed till next autumn. This 
delay will arise from the cost of mounting the piece. The 


Court Opera house has a rule to mount only one new 
ballet each season, and as Goldberger’s “Forget-Me-Not” 
has been given already, if this rule is adhered to, “Aschen 
brédel” must be deferred. The expenses of producing th 
piece are estimated at from 12,000 to 20,000 gulden, a 


Paris as much 


trifling sum when it is considered that in 


yn new ballets 


aS 200,000 to 250,000 francs are spent 
Director Mahler wished to produce the piece next Car 


nival, but as the staging of “Rienzi” has involved heavy 
outlay, he cannot urge his views so strongly as he might 
otherwise on the economical opera authorities. If the 


delay js decided upon, it is probable that the Strauss heirs 
an earlier per 
formance. As regards the piece first 
completed by Strauss himself even to the instrument ition 


may make offers to the Berlin opera for 


itself, the act was 


For the other acts there are sketches by him, marked in 
his own hand “for the ballet.” and even among these 
some, such as a Czardas, ard a Mazurka, are fully instru 
mented The contract of the Strauss heirs with Prof 
Bayer expressly stipulated that in the arrangement and the 
instrumentation no new numbers must be composed for 
the ballet, which must be kept free from all foreign ele 
ments 
The Debut of a Yeung American. 
NDER the auspices of the Liederkranz Sing 
Society of Mannheim, Germany, Miss Fanni 
Elizabeth Levy was launched on her artistic career, and 
the critics of the local newspapers were unanimous 


the praise of this young artist’s technic, as well as in their 


predictions of her future career 


The débutante is a pupil and protégé of Xaver Schar 
wenka, and her program at this concert included the 
Mendelssohn-Liszt “Midsummer Night’s Dream” Fan 
taisie, a Rubinstein Barcarolle and Henselt’s Etude, “Si 


Oiseau j’étais.” 


Miss Levy 


the 


return to the United States duri1 


doubt ar 


expects to 


early summer, and will no range for sev 
1uditions in New York and the larger cities 


Miss Elizabeth Blamer. 


I the concert held Tuesday, February 20, at the W 
A dorf-Astoria by the Woman’s String Orchestra M 
Elizabeth Blamer, the young and talented pupil of Oscar 
Saenger, delighted the audience with her beautiful rendition 
of Bemberg’s “Nymphs et Sylvains,” and as an et 
Nocturne by Chadwick. Miss Blamer’s brilliant sopranc 


ice and exquisite temperament will without doubt make 


ed criticisms appeared the following week in THe her greatly in demand, and will insure her a good future 
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Music in Texas. 


re xas 


RNEST GAMBLE’S tour through 


judging from the following 


seems | 


be quite a triumphal one, 





notices: 
It is safe to say that thus far n« rtist’s recita ed q 
the enthusiasm as that which greeted every numl t nig 
rogram The audience at no time seemed content } b 
rovisions of the program, and the art ere mpelled 
respond to double encores 
Mr. Gamble possesses a bass voice of | uliar de 1 
yothness, and imbues it with great spirit and ferv Sometl 
f the charm of his singing is due to t admirable resence | 
nconsciousness is perfect manr flawless Yet the nerve 
nniness of yout! re his nd talents just in swal 
ng The world shall hear more f } Dallas M ng N 
February 21 
The audience at St. Paul’s Methodist I pal Churct tn 
s representative of the best mi taste Fort Worth 
ey were drawn there by the desire ¢ he you basso Wh 
nging had been her led |} the xt n t ims f 
ess wherever he reared N at Ww lisa | 
ere e th t fulf } 
Of t d | i 
€ esence . ; 
nd ree ead ' ‘ 
r f fir x! Not i i 
ed int 
Ss Gai " t 
f Fn ; is nd 
( hose the Ml ( } . . , 
tft r «€ x for 
¢ ] | 
r led + 
Exul e of transf { 
r analvys f 1 ade aul af and 
ert } | M Reg 
ry 
Debut of Joseph Maerz. 

J OSEPH MAERZ young pi st who hs tudied 
some years with Carlos A. De Serrano. of the S 
Institute, 323 East Fourteenth street. made his dé ‘ 

ntly 1 ce ert of the ¢ | Ladies’ Vocal $ 
Brooklv1 The play harmed 
ence and pleased the critcs 
John W. Black, in the Brookly Times, referred 
ws to the fts of the young pianist 
“Toseph Maerz w eard Bendel’s “C ide Chan 
ivotte by d’ Albert d MacDowell’s ‘Witches 
lance He plaved these wit} di tec} d 
ede f style which promise w s future ry 
dently, ¢ nect d nthusi ‘ stud + , 1 ; 
led talent which may } . dt p 
power 
The criticise +} Brooklyn Fale stated M; 
M plavs with u tec} 1 skill 
Tt llowing line re } New York Mirror 
Toseph Maer ’ 1 nromice nade } tite 
with, of Coneit i on Vv ec oie nr, 1 
February 21.” 
The report in Tur Mure Cc Ter ctated M 
Moses od tiiencetl nias P ’ | 1 ahili¢ 
Pleased with Miss Adler. 
ISS CHRISTINE ADLFER. ¢} ontralt t f 
the Central Presbyterian Church. Br le] 
»f the soloists at a concert given Tuesdav evening. February 
> the South Bushwick Reformed Church. Brooklv1 
Miss Adler’s songs were “Nur we je Sel ucht Kennt’ 
by Tschaikowsky. “Seleioke bv Van der Stuck nd 
‘Under the Rose” by Fisher. The Brooklyn Tim ite 
eport of the concert referred thus to Miss Adler's pear 
nce: “Miss Christine Adler. with her contr nd 
esp lly harming manner articalert P ’ 
( ally cnar ne nannert was particularily p g 
Mi Adler associates upon the program were H. |} Dis 
telhurst, ten Prosper Lugrin, violinist, and W. P ig 
D Nike cellist The concert w le th lirect f 
\. Campbell Weston 
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ISS MARY WOOD CHASE gave a 
recital, Monday night,  inter- 
preting a program’ which 
showed the gifted pianist at 
her best. 

University Hall, Fine Arts 
Building, held a very fair sized 
audience, attracted by a pro- 
gram which for variety and 





good quality was far above the 
average. 

Miss Chase is an artist who 
has obtained an enviable posi- 
tion, being regarded as one of 
the foremost pianisis of Chi 
cago. She possesses. great 
technical ability and exceptional 
musical feeling. Noticeable in her playing is a certain 
originality. Miss Chase has improved and broadened in 
her art since her last appearance here, two years ago. Her 
recital ranks among the best given here this season. 

* * * 

Hard is it to understand the scarity attendance which 
put in am appearance for the fifteenth concert of the 
Thomas Orchestra this week. Classical in the extreme 
was the program presented, and the Fantaisie of Tschai- 
kowsky was welcomed by many as a relief. Brahms’ 
Symphony in C minor was the principal number, but one 
also had the privilege of hearing Gluck’s overture to 
“Iphigenia in Aulis,” the Bach Concerto in B flat and the 
Beethoven Minuet and Finale for string orchestra. 

‘8 

Under considerable patronage Miss Maud Ingle Francis 
gave a concert at University Hall, Fine Arts Building, 
Wednesday. The young singer’s contributions to the pro- 
gram were “Voce di Primavera,” Strauss, and “Song of 


Sunshine,” by Goring Thomas; “Scotch Melody,” by M. 


V. White, and “The Years of the Spring,” by Hartog. 
After the last number Miss Francis was encored. Mrs. 
Hess-Burr played the accompaniments with her usual ar- 
tistic skill. * 

* * * 


A program of Mr. Seeboeck’s compositions was given in 
University Hall, Fine Arts Building, last night. Several 
musicians had requested Mr. Seeboeck to give a concert 
consisting of his own works, and therefore it happened 
that the program was arranged entirely of them. These 
proved to be of decided originality and worthy Mr. See- 
boeck’s reputation. Assisting the concert giver were Miss 
Lucille Stevenson and Mr. Rowdon, both of whom con- 
tributed to the success of the concert. Mr. Seeboeck’s 
compositions and playing were received with the greatest 
enthusiasm by the very large audience that attended. Fol- 
lowing is the program: 


Two Preludes— 
Sarabande. 
Etude, G flat, major. 
Mr. Seeboeck 
A Princess Fair in Her Tower Sits 
Forest Solitude. 
With viola obligato. 
Edwin A. Rowdon. 
Two Hungarian songs 
Love’s Sorrow 
(Words from the Hungarian, by Vérésmarty.) 
Drinking Song. 
(Words by Alexander Petéfi.) 
Two German songs— 
The Gray Bird (Der Graue Vogel) 
Driicke Mich an Deine Brust. 
Miss Lucille B. Stevenson. 
Sérénade Néapolitaine 
Shepherd and Shepherdess 
Berceuse. 
Impromptu. 
Butterfly. 
Mr. Seeboeck 
Romance, for violin and piano. 
Berceuse, for violin and piano 
Otto Roehrborn. 
Three songs- 
Scarce Feel We Yet that Dawn Is Here 
O Love, While Hope Is Left to Thee. 








The Riddle. 


With violin and ‘cello obligato. 
sd Miss Lucille Stevenson. 
Violin, Mr. Roehrborn; violoncello, Mr. Diestel. 
Mozart. 
Schumann 
Bird in the Forest. 
Sunrise. 


Mr. Seeboeck. 
Two Oriental songs— 
Egyptian Song. 
Hindoo Song. 


Miss Lucille B. Stevenson. 
A Dirge. 
(Words by Charles Capron Marsh, for soprano and baritone, 
with violoncello obligato). 
Miss Stevenson and Mr. Rowdon. 
Cello obligato by Mr. Diestel. 
Tema con Variazioni. 
First piano, Mr. Seeboek; second piano, Miss Roelle. 


Jenny Osborn Returns. 


Miss Jenny Osborn, the talented soprano, and wife of 
our Chicago manager, Mr. Hannah, returns to Paris 
March 3 on the Pennsylvania, of the Hamburg-American 
line. Miss Osborn has been in Chicago for the past two 
months on a visit, and returns at this time to Paris for an 
indefinite stay. Im speaking about her prospects, Mr 
Hannah says she will no doubt go into operatic work, as 
for that work she seems peculiarly fitted, and all of the 
masters with whom she has studied seem most enthus- 
iastic over her operatic career. Miss Osborn has received 
some very flattering offers to go directly into the operatic 
field, and some of these may be arranged during Mr 
Hannah's visit to Paris the coming summer. While Miss 
Osborn was only home on purely a visiting trip, her ser- 
vices have been requested on many occasions, and on most 
satisfactory terms, but she has done no professional work, 
and will not until her return at a future date yet to be 
announced. Miss Osborn will be accompanied by her 
mother and Miss Mabelle Crawford, who has been asso 
ciated musically with her for the past four or five years 


Miss Mabelle Crawford. 


Miss Mabelle Crawford, one of Chicago’s most promi 
nent contraltos, sails for Europe on March 3, on a visit of 
six or seven months. She will go directly to Paris, and 
will perfect herself in the French language and enlarge her 
repertory of French songs. Miss Crawford wili be in 
America for next Season, and will be under the manage- 
ment of Hannah & Hamlin, as during the past. During 
the last week Miss Crawford has been im great demand, 
singing with the Dallas Quartet, Dallas, Tex., February 
20; private engagement, Chicago, February 22, and the 
“Persian Garden,” Ann Arbor, Mich., February 23. Miss 
Crawford, upon her return, will resume her choir position 
in St. Paul’s Church and the Thirty-third Street Syna 
gogue, both of which positions she has held for the past 
four years. 

Miss Gertrude Murdough, Mme. Ragna Linné, Jan Van 
Oordt and William Olds will be the soloists at the 
Schumann recital to be given by the American Conserva- 
tory Saturday afternoon, March 3, at Kimball Hall 

The date for the meeting of the Illimois Music Teachers’ 
Association has been set for June 18 to 21, «goo, at Spring 
field, Ill 
March 3 a concert, which should prove memorable in 
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the annals of Chicago music, will be given at Central Music 
Hall. The artists interpreting the program will be 
Petschnikoff, Elsa Ruegger and Mark Hambourg, with 
Lachaume accompanist. 

Miss Lila Howell, of the American Conservatory, dra- 
matic department, will give a talk on life work as taught 
in the New York studios, Tuesday morning, February 28. 

Miss Nellie Gertrude Judd, whose success has been so 
frequently chronicled in these columns, has been the most 
popular singer for society musicales and concerts of the 
season. Miss Judd’s engagements have averaged about 
four weekly since the musical year opened, her singing 
being most admired by the leaders of Chicago society. 

In addition to the many criticisms already reprinted in 
these columns, the following have also been received by 
the gifted young tenor, Glenn Hall: 


Mr. Hall, who has recently returned from a European trip, has a 
sweet tenor voice of remarkable quality. His solos were rendered 
with a sympathetic feeling that made his work an interesting feature 
Glenn Hall, tenor, sang throughout in 
excellent voice and convincing the 
skeptical that Chicago furnishes more than one tenor of sufficient 
Evanston (Ill.) Index, December 


of the performance 
unimpeachable oratorio style 
voice, true power and real finish 


16, 1899. 


Mr. Hall is no stranger here, and although it was announced last 
evening that he was suffering from a bad cold, his voice showed 
no signs of it except in one place, and his several numbers of the 
night were rendered with his old delicacy and tenderness. His voice, 
while a sweet and pleasant tenor, is less remarkable than his style 
of delivery, which wins for him of his audi 
Among the most delightful of his renditions last evening were 
Morir” ballad, “At Parting,” 
substituted for the selection from Garden.” For 
he was heartily recalled, when he rendered Schubert's “Serenade.” 
News, Salt Lake City, 1900. 


the instant attention 
tors, 
Rogers’ 


the 


Tosti’s “Donna Vorrei and 


“Persian this 


Deseret January 19 


Mr. Hall's first number was a recitative and aria from “Rebekah,” 


by Barnby—a very effective piece and well suited to his voice. His 
is still the same peculiarly rich. warm tenor which so captivated 
people on his previous visit, and it is sufficient to say that it has 


After his first number Mr. Peabody appeared 
Hall had taken on his journey, as the 
The affliction 
which the singer gave 
for an encore and which perversely set him to coughing. In 
They were “Donna 
“At Parting” 


lost none of its charm 
to apologize for the cold Mr 
singer desired the explanation in justice to himself 
was only apparent in Schubert’s “Serenade,” 
his 
sets of short songs Mr. Hall gave great pleasure 
Vorrei Morir” (Tosti), “The Inquirer” (Schubert) 
(Rogers), “Thou Art Like a Flower” (Chadwick), “Drink to Me 
Only With Thine Eyes” (old English) and “Lieheslied” (Dvorak) 
All were beautifully rendered. leaving opportunity for 
choice.—Herald, Salt Lake City 


scarcely 
19 


A Great Success. 


The grand descriptive Wagnerian concert presented by 
Hannah & Hamlin, in Central Music Hall, last Tuesday 
evening, proved to be the musical event of the entire 
A very large and brilliant audience was assembled, 
and more enthusiasm was shown than upon any other oc- 
casion, with the possible exception of the first night of 


an 
January 


season 


the opera 

A few opinions of the press on the success of this con- 
cert will be worthy of consideration at this time: 

The descriptive Wagnerian concert took place at Central Music 
Hall last evening and proved to be one of the most enjoyable events 
many a day, 
Central 


which have transpired in the local musical world for 
both on account of and its intrinsic interest 
Music Hall seemed for the time being transformed into a drawing 
and the audience into a throng of attentive The 
work of the artists was of a nature which calls forth the most favor 


its novelty 


room listeners 


able comment, and aroused the audience to numerous enthusiastic 
and spontaneous outbursts of applause.—The Tribune 
musical novelty is presented 
If a 
sympathetic gathering has ever been present in this 


not 


Tt seldom, indeed, that such a 


anywhere as the one offered last night in Central Music Hall 


Is 


more critical, 
hall on 
recall the fact 


any other occasion of equal importance does 


Times-Herald. 


memory 


Wagner intelligently illustrated and beautifully sung found its 
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guished and musically learned audience of society people, amateurs 
and students deep in the lietmotif science.—The Daily News 





The Wagnerian concert at Central Music Hall last night was an 
affair of the utmost distinction from every standpoint.—The Inter 
Ocean. 





It was a unique concert and the audience was moved by a mild 
furore of enthusiasm. The little company of artists was called out 
again and again.—The Journal. 





Music Hall 
was beyond question a grand affair, socially and fashionably, so to 
It recalled an operatic first 


The grand descriptive Wagnerian concert at Central 


speak. It was a distinguished success. 


night and not a seat was vacant.—The Post 





The magic in the name of Wagner drew to Central Music Hall 
Tuesday night an audience that filled the house, while at the same 
time making it resplendent with the brilliancy of fine toilets. It was 
an absolutely fashionable assemblage that gathered.—The Chronicle 

- oa 

Mr. and Mrs. Bicknell Young gave a concert by artist 
pupils, at Kimball Hall, on the 13th inst., to a large audi- 
ence. Miss Jane Mackintosh, Miss Susie Kranz, Miss 


Elizabeth Mack, Alfred D. Shaw and Ralph E. Sapp took 
part in the program. Of these Miss Mackintosh, who has 
a fine voice of dramatic quality and large range, and Mr 
Shaw, whose tenor has improved and broadened lately, 
were the most nearly on the plane of the professional 
singer. Miss Mackintosh has been the soprano soloist at 
St. James’ Catholic Church during the past three years, 
one of the most responsible positions in the city 

At present Mr. Middleschulte is the director there, and 
the demands upon the soprano soloist are of the most 
exacting nature, both vocally and musically Miss 
Mackintosh sings oratorio unusually well and promises 
to be one of the most distinguished singers in this depart- 
ment of vocal work Mr. Shaw sang the air from 
“Elijah,” and songs by Dvorak and Clay, with decided 
beauty of tone and breath control, plainly showing Mr 
Young’s method and the result of his coaching in the 
freedom of the style and expression 

Miss Kranz has a high voice, which was heard to ad- 
vantage in songs by Chaminade, Lang and Van der 
Stucken, and Miss Mack displayed a most promising con- 
tralto voice in songs by Liddell and Robert Franz, while 
Mr. Sapp’s mellow bass voice and musicianly style were 
exhibited finely in the “Serenade,” from Berlioz’s “Faust,” 
and a song by Chaminade 

* * * 


Oliver Willard Pierce scored an instantaneous success 
last week with the Indianapolis Orchestra, when he played 
the new Concerto by Moszkowski: 

The 


Pierce, 


Oliver Willard 
Moszkow 


chief interest in the program centered in 


pianist. who played the Concerto in E major, by 
ski, with orchestral accompaniment 

Mr. Pierce gave the concerto a masterly reading, and the ease and 
grace with which he plaved showed also a mastery of the keyboard 
The the light and shade with which he clothed the 
composition were marked by a positive stroke of genius. He seemed 
filled with the musical thought of Moszkowski and with a keen ap 
preciation of the idea in which the composer would like to have 
The composer, the pianist and the instrument 
entirely adequate to its 
and decisive, and the gentle 


phrasing and 


his work presented 
Mr 


his 


spoke as one Pierce’s ability was 


rendition, and notes were clear 
touches were full of feeling and sympathy 
Such work as that of Mr. Pierce last night should win him a 


tional reputation as an artist 


na 
Indianapolis Sentinel 
Oliver Willard an artist, who has honored Indianapolis 
and whom Indianapolis has delighted to honor the at 
the Musikverein’s concert last night at the German House. As Mr 
Pierce has been heard in public too little of late, this announcement 
have been sufficiently welcome to attract many to 
the concert; when, therefore, in addition, he was announced to play 
a concerto never before played here and played but once before in 
of importance in 


Pierce, 


was soloist 


would, in itself 


this country. the occasion was felt to be an event 


the local musical season 
Mr. Pierce in this concerto renewed the impression he had made 
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many times before as a pianist of uncommon powers. His technic 
was strikingly brilliant, yet it was kept as a means, not an end; his 
In portions of the work as the 
poetic reminiscence in the third movement—the scherzo—of the chief 
andante theme, his touch was opalescent in variety and color, while 
in the grandiose portions it was He had cut the work 
that as written it was too long for per 


reading was authoritative such 


masterful 
somewhat, judging rightly 
formance at a popular concert, but as only repetitions were omitted, 
He recalled 
with able 


and finally sat down to the piano again and played a familiar Mosz 


there w&s no cause for regret on this account was 


an enthusiasm which a home artist is seldom to awaken, 


kowski serenade.—The Indianapolis News 
* > > 
“Carmen” was the work which during the last week 
crowded the Studebaker at every performance. A more 


difficult 
cast and chorus were of the best and that there 


excellent presentation it would be to conceive, 


scenery, 
was public appreciation the absence even of standing room 
Chief honors were taken by Miss Golden, 
Messrs Berthald and Rob 


fully testified 
Miss Carrington and Barron 
erts 

Already it has been thoroughly evidenced that favorites 
as were the light operas, grand opera in English is far 
stronger in public estimation, and this is not by any means 


difficult to understand when every detail is so thoroughly 


attended to as is the case with the Castle Square Opera 
Company productions 
For next week “The Lily of Killarney” is promised, 


and the Irish portion of the community is anxiously look 


ing forward to the production 


MakcH 1900 
Interest in the concert given by the Chicago Orchestra 
this week centred chiefly in ‘the appearance of Leopold 
Godowsky, who has not been heard here since the memor 
he per 


Tschaikowsky Concerto 


occasion when created a sensation with his 


formance of the Mr 
chose the Brahms D minor Concerto and accomplished 
No such marvelously beautiful play 


h] 
apie 


Godowsky 


a veritable triumph 


ing has been heard at these concerts for many months 
past, and it has been a season of good pianists, too. He 
brought to his interpretation the climax of everything 
great in art 


The delicate mances, the scintillating brilliance and the 
exquisite workmanship of Godowsky were never more ap 
parent than in his performance of this great work. There 
was no striving for effect, there was force, but without the 
pounding which numerous pianists deem necessary. The 
serious side of piano art was demonstrated. It was music 
music such as we too rarely hear. Godowsky played, we 


listened and learned 


The orchestral contribution to the first part of the pro 
gram was the “Medea” Suite, by Vincent d’Indy, beauti- 
fully played by Theodore Thomas and his men A 


couple of compositions by a local writer and three Wagner 
selections concluded the concert 
** * 


Three artists whose fame is known to all gave a con 


ert this afternoon at Central Music Hall. Petschnikoff, 
Ruegger and Hambourg, with Aimé Lachaume accom 
panying, were the executants in a program which ap- 


pealed to the musicians and the general public alike 
Great enthusiasm prevailed for the performances of all the 
players; honors being very evenly divided. So much has 
been written about the three great artists that further com 
ment is unnecessary. 
. + . 

With “The Lily of Killarney” another Studebaker suc 
Every performance has found 
Irish contingent in Chi 


cess needs to be recorded 


1 crowded house, and if the large 


cago has liberally patronized. the general public has also 


burdened opera and the 


found keen delight in the melody 


Mile. ALICE VERLET, 
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ballads with which each act fe the opera is so freely inter- 
spersed. How anxious is the management to please all sec- 
tions of the community was evinced in the strong dramatic 
effects, the Irish jigs, the shillelagh fight and the aerial 
flight which intensified (on the first night rather too realis- 
tically) the famous rescue scene. But these are only in- 
cidents, and the great music loving public found more than 
a sufficiency to satisfy ear as well as eye in the singing of 
Joseph F. Sheehan, Miss Grace Golden, Mary Carrington 
and the excellent bass and capable actor H. H. Clarke. Ad- 
mirable staging is one of the Castle Square Opera Com- 
pany’s strongest points, a perfection of detail which makes 


fault finding in that regard almost an impossibility, while 
as for the scenery, nothing to excel it has ever been found 
in Chicago opera . 

* * */ 

\ remarkably fine concert was given by the Apollo Club 
Monday night, being the third in the series. A local and 
a visiting artist were engaged, but the work evoking the 
inmost enthusiasm was the part singing of the club under 
the direction of Harrison M. Wild. The Apollo Club con- 
certs have become, under the leadership of this gifted mu- 
sician, more popular than ever, and noticeably because of 
the excellent performance. The shading throughout the 
program was excellent, the voices blending so well and such 
care being shown in the precision of attack that one can 
scarcely hope to hear better vocal ensemble than that which 
now obtains at the Apollo Ciub concerts. Honor and credit 
can be given to everyone concerned for the performance 
and for the excellent financial result which, under the presi- 
dency of C. P. Van Inwegen, has exceeded expectation. 

The Fullerton Avenue Presbyterian Church, 6n March 1, 
entered into a year’s contract with the musical director, 
Sydney Lloyd Wrightson, on a different plan to the one 
that had préviously been in vogue. 

The entire musical department of the church has been 
placed in Mr. Wrightson’s hands, he being given carte 
blanche to arrange all the services as he thinks fit. He has 
no musical committee to consult with, his work having 
given such satisfaction that he has inspired the confidence 
of the entire congregation. The church has appropriated a 
generous sum of money for this purpose; in fact, a larger 


imount than heretofore. 

Mr. Wrightson’s idea of having a special musical service 
on the last Sunday evening of each month has proved very 
successful, and the seating capacity has been taxed to its 
limit on these occasions. His chorus of fifty voices is giv 
ing excellent interpretations, showing careful training and 


exceptionally good attack. FLORENCE FRENCH. 


Mme. Catherine Churchill. 


A PIANO recital will be given by Mme 
Churchill at Mendelssohn Hall on Wednesday even- 
ing, March 14, at 8:15, with this program: 


Prelude, A minor, from third English suite . Bach 


Catherine 


Sonata, op. 2, No. 3, C major seethoven 
Intermezzo, op. 119 Srahms 
Rhapsodie, op. 79, G minor ee ... Brahms 
Minuet sardines , ieee ‘ ..... Schubert 


Scherzo, from Midsummer Night’s Dream Mendelssohn 
Schumann 


Schumann 


Romanza, op. 28 
Aufschung 
Scherzo, op. 31, B flat min veekees ..Chopin 


Tickets are for sale at Schuberth’s music store, 23 Union 


uare 


Beneath Dignity. 

AURICE GRAU, speaking of the London plan to 
M have grand opera sung in English, says: “The dif- 
ficulty is not so much that this language is hard to sing 

that it is not yet the native tongue of opera. It is con- 
idered beneath an artist's dignity to sing in English.” 


Paul (aa Pioneer Press, February 25. 


St. Louis. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., February 24, 1900. 


LEXANDER HENNEMAN and Charles Kaub gave 
A a song and violin recital at Grandin, Mo., last Thurs- 
day evening. A great success is reported, and arrange- 
ments are being made for a return engagement. 

Charles Galloway is one of our busiest musicians. He 
gave an organ recital last Tuesday evening in the Grand 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, the third for this season 
in that place. He was assisted by Mrs. James L. Blair, 
contralto. Owing to the inclement weather the attendance 
was not what it should have been, and a repetition is now 
being considered. The program was as follows: 

Prelude and Fugue, A minor 
Suite Gothique.........0..-cceeeeeeeneeerenseeeeseneesepenbes 


Contralto soli— 
Four Leaf Clover. 





My DeSire........scccccccccceececeeccscersecsenesenccsceesenes 
japanese Lullaby..........-seeeeeeeeeeceeceessectertegeees 
Mrs. James Lawrence Blair. 
Paes We, Gi ci licdiseecissscccdsccdcvcccccssucdvscvecses Mendelssohn 
Fugue on Hail Columbia..............--0.ccescceeereeeeseeeeetenes Buck 
Contralto solo, My Heart Is Weary.......-+-0+-+e00+5% Goring Thomas 


Mrs. James Lawrence Blair. 
Bares Be WOO. oo cccccccvccdccccccccccccneseccceseccesesssoses j 
Second Meditation 
Camtileme 2... .ccccecccccccrcsccseee 
PORES kv ccdidcctndéccsssenercokensessadebeoteyabeusesmnenscaebeet 


Mr. Galloway again displayed his thorough knowledge of 
the instrument and his superior powers of interpretation. 
The program as a whole was very interesting, the numbers 
deserving special mention for their excellent performance 
being the “Suite Gothique” and the Mendelssohn Sonata. 

Mrs. Blair was suffering from a severe cold, but never- 
theless was very successful in the “Japanese Lullaby” and 
the Goring Thomas number, making a decided hit in the 


latter. 





* ¥* * 


The production of “Aida” by the Castle Square Opera 
Company at Music Hall this week has been a notable one 
for many reasons. It is the most elaborately staged of any 
given so far this season by this company and rivals any 
that has ever been witnessed in this city. 


* * * 


The climax of the Choral-Symphony season so far was 
reached by the orchestra last night at the Odeon in their 
performance of Tschaikowsky’s Fifth Symphony. The other 
orchestral offering was the quartet for strings by Haydn, 
based upon the Austrian National Hymn, which was ex- 
quisitely played by the string orchestra. 

William H. Sherwood, pianist, was the soloist. He con- 
tributed Raff’s Concerto in C minor for piano and orchestra 
and the Hungarian Fantaisie by Liszt. Mr. Sherwood 
achieved a triumph in the Concerto, and thoroughly demon- 
strated his right to the title of being one of the greatest of 
American pianists. He played as an encore to the Concerto 


“Hark, Hark, the Lark,” by Schubert-Liszt 


*_ * * 


This afternoon at the Conservatorium Mrs. Fannie E. 
Hughey and Miss Mae Estelle Acton gave a reception in 
honor of Mr. Sherwood. It was attended by nearly all of 
he local musical profession. A splendid program was 
given by Mr. Sherwood, Mr. Kroeger, Mr. Kunkel and Mr 


Parisi. 


* * * 


Miss Luada Cole, harpist, gave a very successful recital 
on Wednesday evening in Sedalia, and will give another 
next week in Jefferson City under the patronage of Mrs 
Governor Stephens. 

« > * 

Homer Moore has moved his studio to the Odeon, and 

notices have been s sent it by the / Odeon Os. » all teach 
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Fletcher Music Method. 


Originated by Evelyn Ashton 
Fletcher Indorsed by Dr. Hugo 
Rieman, Leipsic; Franklin Taylor, Dr. 
William C Antoinette Ster- 
ling, London; Philip Sousa, Jaroslaw 
de Zielinski, Dr. William Mason, Wil- 
liam Tomlins and many other promi- 
nent musicians in America and Europe. 
The aim is to eliminate the drudgery 
of music study and to give a funda- 
mental, systematic and logical musical 
education in a natural and pleasurable 
way. The apparatus required in teach- 
ing is p and ble only 
after taking the course of study. The 
demand for teachers of this method is 
very great. For particulars apply to 


Miss EB. A. PLETCHER, 
1128 Madison Ave., New York, 




















OVIDE MUSIN’S 


VIOLIN SCHOOL (Beigian school). 
STUDIO: 810-814 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


FACULTY: 
ovens MUSIN, Professor in Chief < the Violin Department of the 


al Koeen wae at L ium, 
CARLOS HA LBRINK, ‘jae = formerly Concert-master 
Faw J we  Dalew, Max Bruch, Leopold Damrosch and Anton 





Gaston caret (Professor of bm er Golden Medalist 
—* Conservatory and Organist of St. Francis Xavier's 
hare New York. 

odin om FROM FOUNDATION TO FINISHING. 
Celebrated exponents of th School, 
entrance’ at vat the Royal Go ‘al Con-| De Beriot, Wisniawsk, Prames leuxtemps, 
tory at Liege, Belgium. seapars, Sey. Marsick Thomson 

saye 





A ELIZABETH 





ers who have engaged studios that the building will be 
ready for occupancy March 1. 
** * 


Miss Jessie Ringen has just returned from a concert en- 
gagement in Cleveland, where she was accompanied by Mrs 
Chas. B. Rohland. Mitton B. GrirritH. 


A Virgil Recital. 


CHARMING and piquant grace of style, a sure 
A touch and an ever varying quality and power of tone 
characterize the playing of Miss Bessie Benson, who gave 
a recital at the Virgil Piano School, 29 West Fifteenth 
street, New York, on Friday evening, March 2. Her easy 
mastery of the keyboard in difficult passages is the result of 
a fine and abundant technic through which she has reached 
an enviable control of mind and fingers, as well as endur- 


ance, power and velocity. 

Miss Benson was at home in the Bach and Schumann 
numbers, with which she opened her program. Then fol- 
lowed the Chopin waltz in E minor and the Melody in F 
by Rubinstein, both of which were attractively given and 
warmly received. Following these came “The Gems of 
Scotland,” by Rive-King, a piece much in the style of Liszt, 
so far as bravura effects are concerned, and demanding the 
technic of the virtuogo for its capable execution. Miss Ben 
son, however, succeeded in giving a highly satisfactory 
performance of it, and merited the enthusiastic applause of 
the audience which greeted her efforts. 

The beautiful and brilliant Concerto of Saint-Saéns in 
G minor, and which came last on the program, was the 
event of the evening. Here she was called upon to display 
real powers of mind, as to memory and interpretation and 
real ability in playing, as to power, bravura, velocity and 
the essential contrasts of tone. This difficult Concerto is 
beyond the reach of any but extraordinary players on ac- 
count of its technical intricacies and the great velocity re- 
quired for its just interpretation. 

Miss Benson certainly deserves great credit for the able 
manner in which she gave this important work, and it is 
not too much to say that her playing compared very favor 
ably with that of our best artists in tempo, style and effect. 

C. Virgil Gordon played the orchestral parts on a second 
piano, and while his playing was thoroughly subordinated 
to that of the solo player, still his evenness and just dis- 
crimination as to tone and tonal effects were not only per- 
ceptible but eminently satisfactory and enjoyable 

Miss A. G. de Peay, who is a pupil of Ross Willard 
David, sang two songs with taste and excellent effects, and 
added much to the evening's pleasure. 


The Bach Choir. 


HE Bach Choir, of Bethlehem, Pa., J. Fred. Wolle con 
ductor, organized on December 5, 1808, for the pu 
pose of studying the masterpieces of the Leipsic cantor, an 
nounces its intention to produce, for the first time com 
plete in America, the Mass in B minor. -The performance, 
which will take place in the historic Moravian Church, will 
commence at 4 o'clock in the afternoon, when the grea 
Kyrie and Gloria will be sung. This will be followed by 
an intermission of two hours, after which the work will b« 
resumed. The solos will be in the hands of eminent artists 
The disposition of the chorus, consisting exclusively of 
non-professional singers, and the orchestra, in the gallery, 
will be similar to that adopted in the familiar Easter and 
other church festivals. The work, instead of being con 
ducted in the ordinary manner, will be lead by the organist 
from the organ desk 
Preparations are being made for the accommodation of 
the many guests expected from a dis‘ance. No tickets will 
sold at the door of the church, but applications for ad- 
mission may be addressed to the Moravian Book Store, 
Main street, Bethlehem. 











NORTHROP, 


SOPRANO. 
Oratorio, Concert and Musicales. 


PERSONAL ADDRESS: 


326 West 57th Street, NEW YORK. 





ADELINA 


MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction. 


Teacher of the eminent artists, EMMA JUCH, MARIE ENGLE and 
ELEANORE BROADFOOT, the latter just engaged by Grau, Metro- 
volitan Opera, three years. 

Other prominent pupils on the operstie and concert stage: Minnie 
Dilthey, Nella Bergen, Dorothea Morton, Charlotte Walker 
Amanda Fabris, Anna Russell, Marie Groebl, sopranos. 


18 IRVING PLACE, NEW YORK 
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616 Twelfth Street. N 


WASHINGTON, March § 3, 1900. 5 


HILE the question of the methods employed 
in the Washington schools is occupying 30 
much of the public attention and that ot 
the be 

on Superintendent Powell's ideas on the teaching of 

ast annual meeting of the 





Senate it might well to comment 


music 
as set forth in his speech at the 
Los Angeles, Cal 


National Educational “eat held at 


His idea is that one of the new methods of teaching 
reading now in vogue should be applied to music. In the 
reading method referred to the teacher at the very begin 
ning, before the alphabet has been learned, writes on the 
board some sentence which the child has spoken, such as 

I like cake.” This is written and erased several times 
until the child has formed a mental concept of the words, 
and finally is able to write the sentence from that mental 


impression as he would draw some sort of a picture 
Dr apply 
method to the teaching of music: 


how he would this 


“I would 


Powell thus explained 


have these chil 


second and first years all the beauti 


study. I 


dren sing in the third, 
ful songs that can be found in all the branches of 


sing 
some day when they were singing a simple song that was 


would have them correctly, never incorrectly; then 


very beautiful | would put that on the board, as we put the 


English sentences on the board. In one year from the time 
You do not need 
that which 
blackboard 


inner conscrousness, 


you begin the children will read anything 
Read 
from 


any drilling in reading exercises only 
and read it 


from 


the child has sung well, the 
See that the child reads 
through his eyes.” 

Dr 
his ideas, but it seems to me that none of them grasped the 
The 


is always the same 


his 


Powell was answered by many who disagreed with 


main point of the controversy written of 
the “T like cake” 


expression 


sentence The written 


expressions a tune are different in every key. There 


fore a teacher could not explain to a class of children just 


how “Yankee Doodle’ looks when put down in musical 
characters (supposing “Yankee Doodle” to be a beautiful 
song) unless each child in the class were possessed the 
gift of absolute pitch, for it is the same song whether in 
the key of G, F or any other key, and in each case the 
music presents an, entirely different picture Even if 


“Yankee Doodle’ 
could never be 
of the 


“rests,” 


* were sung in only one key the children 
able to form such a perfect mental picture 
being ignorant of all such things as “notes,” 
intervals,” &c., 


board a few times; 


music, 


“bars,” “ as to be able to reproduce 


it after seeing it on the but even if they 


were, and were smart enough to reproduce the picture of 
4 new song every day, that would not explain to them why 
the same song can have such a different appearance when 
written in different keys 
+ » * 
Those 


interested in a concert hall for Washington, or 


something to serve that purpose, have received substantial 
assurances which lead to the belief that a way may be 
offered which will prevent the necessity for the laborious 


collection of subscription money, and which will provide a 


much easier and _— er way of reac hing the desired end. 


EW YorK COLLEGE OF Music, 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





Harvey Murray's first organ recital took place at 


Covenant this aiternoon, when 


filled the 


who 


hurch of the 


fashionable audience auditorium rhe 
Frank P. sang 

*Tannhatiser”; Henschel’s 
Handel's “Where eer 


Mendelssohn's 


was Reeside, 
‘The Resurrection” 
Phe 
Prelude LD 


by Wolstenholme; 


irom 


you walk.” rgan numbers 


Salomeé’s 


“Marche 


were minor, 


in 


“Pastorale in G,” “Canzona,” 


Militaire,” Schubert-Best, and Lohengrin selection 
* a * . ‘ 
There was also an organ recital at St. John’s Church 
this afternoon. 
* » * 
The next public concert of the Sangerbund will take 
place at the National Theatre on March 18. 
~ * * 


The Baltimore Symphony concerts have been abandoned 

for this year. 
o teal 

The choir of the Pro-Cathedral, under the direction oi 
Ernest T. ‘The Holy 
City,” The soloists announced are Miss Tay 
lor and Mrs, Heinline, sopranos; Miss Simonds, 

J. B and Charles F. Roberts, 


* * > 


Winchester, will give Gaul’s cantata, 
on Monday. 
contralto; 
bass 


each, tenor, 


The fifth piano recital by the pupils of Archibald Olm 
stead was given at the studio on F street this evening 
Mrs. Scranage, Miss Petty, Miss Gladmon, Mrs. Eberly, 
Mr. Wilson, Mrs. Knight, Miss Astryke, Miss Tolman and 
Mr. Blodgett were the participants. They 
by Edna Burgess Doe, 
Mr. Olmstead played the accompaniments 
BERENICE THOMPSON 


were assisted 
soprano, who sang with much ex 


pression. 





Frank King Clark. 
HAT Frank King 
with great success in St) Louis and Alton last 
In the former city he appeared with Gadski in a miscel- 


very popular basso, Clark, sang 


week 


laneous program that included the first act of “Lohengrin” 





and the duet from “The Meistersinger.”’ In the latter city 
he gave an entire recital by himself. His success both 
places was instantaneous, as the following notices will 
attest: 

Mr. Clark sang the Thomas “Le Tambour Major nd did it ex 
cellently. He has a fine voice and knows how to use it.—St. I 
Post-Dispatch. 

Mr. Clark’s aria was sung with great spirit and with admirabl 

neeption of the purpose and intent of the composer. His voi 
is one of fine qualities. Mr. Clark is a young an and a singer 
of decided promise.—St, Louis Globe-Democrat 

Frank King Clark stands in high favor with the public of St 
Louis, and with right. He sustained to the best extent his position 
as one of the best American bassos last night, and gave with exce 
lent interpretation the entrancing aria, ““Le Tambour Major,”’ whic 
was a delightful change on the program.—Der Westliche Post. 

The music lovers of Alton are ready to surrender Frank King 
Clark, the basso, whenever it shall please him to take possession 
Mr. Clark sang at the Dominant Ninth concert Saturday ght. He 
had the entire program of seventeen numbers all alone, and he de 
lighted his hearers. Mr. Clark is a singer of rare voice He sang 
many beautiful things, and his audience added six numbers to the 
egular program.—The Morning Republican 

Frank King Clark, the Chicago basso, made a warm place for him 
self in the hearts of music lovers of Alton who heard him do his 
song recital at the Spalding Club Saturday evening. It -was the 
third evening of the series given by the chorus, and it may be said 
it was the greatest of this series. It was Mr. Clark's first appear 
ance in Alton, and the impression he made will be a lasting one 
He cannot come too often to please the audience that heard him 
Saturday night, and the Dominant Ninth chorus cannot do better 
than to include Mr. Clark in their list of artists to appear here next 


season. He has a powerful bass voice, and even his lowest tones 
are distinct. His enunciation is perfect. Many expressions were 
heard that the concert was the best of the season.—Alton Evening 


relegraph. a = 


Professor Palm’s Néw Address. 


Charles Palm, the professor of the violin at the Convent 
of the Sacred Heart, has remov ed to 101 _West 1orst street 


128, 130 East 58th Street, New York City. 


ALEXANDER LAMBERT, rector. 


College Open All the Year. 


All Branches of Music Taught. 


Catalogue sent ? application. 





MARTHA MINER, 


SOPRANO. 
Inquire at Leading Agents. 


16 East 42d Street, New York. 








221 East Lafayette Avenue, 


EMMANUEL WAD,, 


# # PIANIST, « » | 





a Baltimore Md. 


tne 
a large and 
soloist 
‘To the Evening Star,” 
and 
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Hambourg’s Ovation at Cincinnati. 
HAMBOL 


Stantanecous 


LRA RG'S success at Cinci 


IM 


and overwhelming At his recital at the 





Odeon, February 10, a large audience responded to his play 
ing with storms of applause, and at the conclusion he was 
accorded an ovation Appended are the criticisms which 
speak for themselves: 
Mark Han rg’s playing r rk g e entire 
gra Ss claves es and g re n t the 
| bilities of any ther player rhe tem were { incredible 
rapidity rding at times a breathi« < xX, and aga A pretex 
r the display fa most dazzling rtu For br amcy an 
crispness of touch n ne approaches Har she t $ ere 
such an interpreter of the Hungarias I < et 
ublic 
\ Hambourg's effects are legitimately btained Ihe ect 
rasing Ss never sacrificed t pr luce a ecautilu ense impres i 
I the rhy t are unflagging Hamil ® playing with a 
nility, a dash and brilliancy at can on ¢ ascribed t his ex 
treme youtl He has not said s final pianistic word. Great as 
now, the tuture that es betlore m promises cven firmer artistic 
se Cineimnati Inquirer, February 16, 190 
Ha gn n " i & 
por t t he ha he : ‘ era 
h wn as the ne spark Hie plays wit andon ar A pa ! 
at gk S nd crease n cca ally t tilame Ye 
a emperament t Ss nward iceiing tor pass mate ce 
ery mmands admirable seli-repose Hie never forgets the 
duties of a musician. His interpretations are e line { the tr 
tiona He has a reverence for the past, and, while he is thor 
ighly idividua he subjects S ideas t the direction { the 
mposer. in this way his iceptior alwa nusicianly and 
holarly 
in hin he great s nate € the 
ancies of the poet He cat ar poe t poetry 
verently announced The sentimenta ‘ rnately eatiful, i 
ch Paderewsk xcels : Hi rg t l : y 
amic force, his interpretative f er, he x e « young 
Rubinstetr Fire ar mpetu t " « ‘ 1 “ V 
es to surround himsecil hi I ying s ‘ eme! 5 int 
er ‘ pe wer 
ihere 18 a superabundance, a usne I © wealth i 
ech His playing { Bac wa revelat 1 in its Massiveness 
n 4 pin he s ved I usted | I t C acy and 
iN Cu nna l February r 
\ n earing pure & ant 
Des A | can de H k 2 ! ave a 
nate i Sica 4 t i ‘ i | elec ! 
‘ apsodical ve ' g er day 
ba wsk Ha kK I x va 
eariy ight t ww l LD) Aibe gue H ( n 
er Ufa t « gr ! ik Ham rg 
pernay the y z z i 
4 ine ar < r ® Z 
K Ww ( " l Star, | ar , 
Beresford to Concert.ze in California. 
HE noted basso will leave Boston on Easier Sunday tor 
l s Angeles, Cal where he has been ngaged or an 
al peri An 4 e Ura society tha 
y S ‘ < Al 2 Mr. Ber« 1 i 
g in concerts and recitals the tollowing week in severa 
he larger cities, arriving e ka i ulh 
in engagement for the White River Junc 1 Festival the 
hird week in May 
\ rare it 1s 1 é La ins the ging o 
$s gre so, whose wondertul voice ( stic work 
ave made him su prime tavorite i el 
Caroline Gardner Clarke. 
ISS (¢ AROLINE GARDNER ARKE, the popular 
soprano, is still in constant demand. Miss Clark 
was recently selec ed as solo soprano for the first festiva 
f the Asheville Music Festival Association in Asheville 
N. C., on March 21 and 22, with the Thomas Orchestra 
Miss Clarke is under the management of Charles L. Young 
Harry Graboff. 
ARRY GRABOFF, the remarkable young pianist 
and pupil of Alexander Lambert, has been engaged 
to play in Troy on March 12, at the concert of the Choral 
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Music in Baltimore. 


isALTiMORE, Marca 4, 1900. 


R. GERICKE and his band of artists gave 
Baltimore a memorable treat Tuesday 
evening, February 20, at the fourth Boston 
Symphony concert of the season. The 





program was superbly played. 

It comprised Cherubin’s Overture to “Anacreon,” Men- 
delssohn’s Concerto for violin, Schubert’s Unfinished 
Symphony ang the third and fifth movements from Mosz- 
kowski’s Suite in F major. The “Anacreon’’ overture was 
inimitably performed. It is a privilege to hear the mag- 
nificent string choir of this orchestra in so advantageous 
a composition. 

Leonora Jackson, the soloist, contributed very largely to 
the success of the concert. Her playing had not been 
overrated. She dared much in selecting a concerto in 
which one has heard all the great violinists, but her per- 
formance more than justified her daring. Her tone is pure 
and beautifully colored, her technic fluent, her tempera- 
ment musical and sympathetic. 

The Moszkowski movements were exquisitely played and 
brought to a close the last but one of this season’s con- 


certs. 
ee 


Although his third appearance here, a very good audi- 
ence assembled at Ford’s Theatre to hear Hambourg, Fri- 
day, February 25. The program, a heavy one, and the 
most exacting in the pianist’s repertory, did not appeal 
particularly to his audience, and, strange to say, aroused 
little enthusiasm. He added one encore to the following 
program, being forced to repeat the Leschetizky octave 


study: 

Prelude and fugue, A mimor...........ccceeeceeeeeeescvere Bach- Liszt 
Fantasia, OP. 17... .cccccccccccccccccctocesccorcoscsesesoeness Schumann 
MGORUING  evecccvcccccdcosedarcsdvétedbestnss sheoegnauesedaaewee Chopin 
Iwo Preludes........ Diccscvcccedbvacd’ ceesdesseds ctondscanboweus Chopin 
Sonata, B flat minor, Op. 35.......-cccccccscccccscceccovevesees Chopin 
FeGerenesse 15 COIBUER soc cccccccecscccccccccccdccnsesseeess Letschitizky 
Veta | . cdcccccccccdesedecdevcscotccvccceensacctetedeuustus Hambourg 
Etude om false mOted....cccccccccccecccccccccccccececeseese Rubinstein 
Rhapsodie Hongroise, No, 2.....-....ceeeceeeseceeeceersreeseeees Liszt 


A reception was given the same evening by Mr. and Mrs. 
Ernest Knabe, whose guest Hambourg was while in the 
city. Among those present were W. G. Owst, S. M. Fabian, 
Professor and Mrs. Bloomfield, Mrs. E. S. Kimball, Miss 
Kimball and Mr. and Mrs. M. Pierd. 


* * * 


A very appreciative audience greeted Carlos Sanchez and 
Giuseppe del Puente at their concert at Lehmann’s Hall 
Tuesday evening. The first half of the program comprised 
a number of songs and arias, after which the first act of 
“Faust” was given with the requisite ensemble. Mr. San- 
chez is well known both as a singer and teacher of singing. 
He sang with taste and received several recalls. 

Del Puente’s voice still retains its former beauty, and his 
singing was that of an artist. The act from “Faust” was 
well given, considering all difficulties. 

The chorus behind the scenes was sung by pupils of Mr. 
Sanchez and other local singers. The orchestra was under 
the direction of John Itzell, who also played the accom- 
paniments for the songs. 


A concert to demonstrate the possibilities of the Pianola 
and Aeolian was given at Music Hall the same evening 
under the auspices of the Knabe piano firm. J. E. Weidig 
presided at the exhibited instruments, and was assisted by 
Miss May Jarmau, soprano; Julius Zech, violin, and Ernst 
Oehlhey, ‘cello. 

The other concert prevented me from hearing any of the 
program but the Mendelssohn Trio, which was given last. 

The daily press critics were unanimous, however, in pro- 
nouncing tlie concert a great success. The Trio was cer- 
tainly well played. 

Ernst Oehlhey, a newcomer to Baltimore, is a most de- 
sirable acquisition. He is an excellent ‘cellist and musician. 
* + * 

Emanuel Wad was the soloist at the tenth Peabody re- 
cital Friday afternoon. His program was an exceedingly 
interesting one, containing several numbers rarely heard 


in the concert hall. It comprised: 
theme with Variations, in E major, The Harmonious Black- 





smith 
BEG ae Se ee I, BOON. Boos ncecsevnnneescosion Van Beethoven 
PeURRRS tn BD GR MOR in occ dcccecccsccvccescs Mendelssohn- Bartholdy 
TROD CRI GG GO Gi ic ceca cvisievecns tecenesccstoséueecoestees Grieg 


Love Poem. 
Little Bird. 








Butterfly. 
Valse Mignonne, in E flat major............ceccoscceceeses Saint-Saéns 
i teoicaindes enecddsenavisnntcvapaedintseninaandaavie Paderewski 
Caprice in G major “, Paderewski 
Pe hind ieba Aeaden Saciwhes <cvevsgnetotncesseicebeumeea Chopin 
POR Fa TE BR Mies ith as es co gicdetedsoe Voc ivdetadee Chopin 


Mr. Wad has advanced greatly in his art since last year, 
his style being more refined and artistic. Also he is more 
versatile. He is happiest in his interpretation of the mod- 
erns, though all his work evinced much technical skili. 

The three Grieg pieces were most enjoyable, being given 
with a charming delicacy. The next solist will be De 
Pachmann. 

* * * 

There will be a concert at Peabody Hall next Thursday 
evening. The Peabody Ladigm Chorus will make its first 
appearance under its new director, Miles Farrow. Fannie 
Bloomfield Zeisler will be the soloist. EuTERPE. 


Semnacher Students’ Concert. 


HE students of the National Institute of Music at 170 
East Sixty-fourth street, of which William M. Sem- 
nacher is the director, will give their next concert at 
Carnegie Chamber Music Hall, Wednesday evening, 
March 14. Mr. Semnacher has arranged an interesting 
program. 








Brounoff Love Songs. 


“Love Song,” “I Love Thee” and “Were I a Bird” are 
the titles of a group of three love songs recently composed 
by Platon Brounoff, the popular Russo-American; the 
text of the first is by Edw. Yarrow, the text of the others 
by Norman Gale, and all are very beautiful. “I Love Thee’ 
is tender, with a passionate climax. The piano part is 
especially fitting, working up to a splendid climax. 

“Were I a Bird” is more dainty, even delicate, a mest 
effective song and sure to please. These songs are all in 
the modern vein, entirely avoiding any Russian or Ori- 
ental coloring, which has been somewhat of a specialty 
with Brounoff heretofore; they are simply true expres- 
sions of the human heart, and are sure ere long to make 
their way. 





Critics Laud Sara Anderson. 


HE young dramatic soprano, Miss Sara Anderson, 1s 

rapidly climbing the ladder of fame. She recently 

sang in concerts here and also in Brooklyn, and the critics 

of the leading papers of both boroughs unanimously com 

mended her rare gifts. Following are some of the extracts 
from criticisms : 

The soloist, Miss Sara Anderson, made an excellent impression by 
her singing of three of Franz’s best songs and the Tschaikowsky 
aria, “Les Adieux.” Her voice has greatly improved and now sug 
gests Mme. Nordica’s in quality. She sings with taste, too, and al 
together it seems likely that she is one of the coming prima donnas 

New York Evening Post. 





Miss Sara Anderson, who was the soloist, sang an aria by Tschai 
kowsky and three of Franz’s lovely Lieder. The aria was delivered 
in a broad, dramatic style that showed a decided growth of artistic 
stature on Miss Anderson's part. The Lieder were sung with taste 
and expression. She made a decidedly favorable impression.—New 
York Herald. 

The solo numbers presented Miss Anderson in the air from 
Tschaikowsky’s “Jeanne d’Arc,’ with which she won her first tri 
umph here and in. Worcester and in three songs by Franz. ‘There 
are still signs of the precipitancy which has been noticed heretofore 
in Miss Anderson's singing, but she has the material for the mak 
ing of a fine artist, and no one interested in good music could be 
grudge her the popular success which she won last night.—New 
York Tribune. 

Miss Anderson, whose voice and style have become essentially 
dramatic, was the soloist. She sang her numbers with breadth and 
vocal lavishness.—New York World. 





Miss Anderson sang with spirit Tschaikowsky’s “Jeanne d’Arc,” 
and with much sympathy three tender songs by Franz. She was 
heartily applauded.New York Journal. 





Miss Anderson sang well and she has gained in self-reliance since 
last heard here. That she is taking pains to advance in her profes- 
sion is evident. The Massenet aria seemed to be particularly in sym 
pathy with Miss Anderson’s vocal qualifications.—Brooklyn Times. 





Miss Anderson sang Massenet’s “I! est doux, il est bon" with 
power and pathos. Her voice has broadened much since she last sang 
here, and she manages it admirably. Her art constantly improves, 
and nothing she sang was more tender and touching than William 
Arms Fischer’s “‘Under the Rose,” in which the full, low tones of 
her voice glowed richly. Another admirable quality of Miss Ander 
son's voice is its purity.—Brooklyn Eagle. 





Miss Anderson's vocal power has considerably increased during 
the past year. Her tones are remarkably clear and sweet. She has 
splendid control of her voice and her singing betrays long training 
and rigorous discipline. It is to be hoped that both these artists 
will be again secured for Institute concerts.—The Brooklyn Citizen. 





Upon her last appearance in Baltimore Miss Anderson 
received favorable notices in all the papers. Subjoined are 
some extracts: 

Miss Sara Anderson has a fine, clear voice and she acquitted her- 
self with success in the air, “Thou Didst Blow,” and in the duet, 
with alto, “The Lord Is My Strength,” which requires skill for its 
rendition, and especially in the final solo, with the chorus, “Sing 
Ye to the Lord,” which was splendidly delivered.—Baltimore Amer 
ican. 

Miss Anderson, the soprano, is best known here. She interpreted 
Handel’s “Thou Didst Blow” with beautiful accuracy. She sang 
her arias masterfully, with brilliant tone.Der Deutsche Corre 
spondent, Baltimore. 





The singers, Miss Anderson, Mrs. Jacoby and Mr. Douty, did ad- 
mirably the work assigned to them.—The Baltimore Sun. 
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Black- Johnson Recital. 


RECITAL by Mrs. Morris Black, the 
tralto, and Miss Wilhelmina Johnson, pianist, 
CO her recital 

of last year in one of the halls at Carnegie, 
was given last Wednesday at Mendelssohn 
Hall, under the patronage oi prominent social and musical 





con- 


pleasantly remembered because of 
afternoon 


leaders. 

Mrs New York 
Ohio, has been heard at previous concerts here and she has 
Institute 


Black, who comes to from Cleveland, 


also appeared this season before the Brooklyn 


The personality of the singer is charming and her voice is 


of sympathetic quahity. Her method, too, is excellent and 
altogether her singing gives pleasure to the critical and 
uncritical alike 

Last Wednesday afternoon Mrs. Black sang songs it 
German, French and English, and one folksong in the 














MRS. MORRIS BLACK. 


original Hungarian, and it was especially in the French 


and English numbers that she pleased. The French songs 


were “Revenez Amour,” by Lully rhrenody,”’ by Au 
gusta Holmés; “Hal luli,” by Coquard; “Rose de Pro 
vence,”” sung to an old Provencal melody. The German 
group included “Marie” and “Im Herbst,” by Franz—this 
latter sung with superb dramatic climax and with im 
peccable German pronuntciation—and a _ serenade and 
“Von ewiger Liebe,” by Brahms 

The songs in English were “The Master and the 
lrees,” by Chadwick; “Who'll Buy My Lavender?” by 
Edward German; “There, Little Girl, Don’t Cry,” by 


Forsythe, and “A Song of Sunshine,” by Goring-Thomas 
\ gem of a song was her own setting of the Heine 
“Wenn ich in Deine Augen seh’,” which is full of senti 
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ment, a beautiful melody wedded to interesting 


monies; she should develop her composition gift 
Mrs 
English ballads as encores. C. L 


Black was also heard in additional 
Black’s acompaniments with much sympathy 


Miss Johnson proved an acceptable performer, distin 


guishing herself by a lovely tone and poetic 
rather than a finished technic 
Mozart Fantasia No. | 


the 


first the 
the 


ot 


Her 


not 


woman 
Etude, 


grace and refinement 


a Polonaise, Prelude and wert as sat 


group, 


isfying. Here the young woman vibrated between the two 
extremes, pounding and sentimentality 

Miss Johnson was at her best in the Grieg Suite, which 
ncludes the movements “On the Mountain,” “Wedding 
Procession” and “Carnival.” Here she displayed mucl 
ariety in tone, delicacy united with strength, and a bra 
ura which at times led her to extremes in the matter 


WILHELMINA JOHNSON. 


tempo. One of her best and broadest interpretations was 
the Rachmaninoff Prelude, delivered with dignity and a 
nobility of tone and conception highly satisfactory. With 
her evident love of her art, seriousness in study, and re 
pose, that rare element, Miss Johnson should make an 
ideal teacher, a branch. of the art in which it is said she 
has already achieved success. The audience also insisted 
on two encores from Miss Johnson 

Interesting were The Tribune’s comments on Mrs 
Black, as follows: 

Mrs. Morris Black, contralt« and Miss Wilhelmina Johnson, pian 
st, gave a recital in Mendelssohn Hall yesterday before a sm 
audience, composed, evidently, of people who were better acquainted 
vith them than the music reviewers of the newspaper res I 
utter individuals, we fancy, will be eager for her better a aintance 
after they have heard Mrs. Black sing She we believe, a new 
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har 


German and 
Safford played Mrs 


conception 
The young pianist played 
and in this she displayed 
Chopin 
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mer from the West, and a welcome acquisition to the ranks of 
gers of songs The voice is not large, nor even striking in qua 
at it ngratiating, and her taste is exquisite She sings «mal 
ngs at is, things which do not call f strenuous expression 
urmingly, and such singing is more welcome, more gracious and 
re valuable than to sing big things with a big voice painfully 
[he patronesses of the recital were Mme. Nordica 
Déme, Miss Callendar, Miss de Forrest, Mrs. Henry Di 
mock, Mrs. Alexander Van Nest, Mrs. James Harriman, 
Miss de Barrill, Mrs. Charles Ditson, Mrs. Gilbert Jones 
Mrs. William A. Perry, Mrs. Francke H. Bosworth, Mrs 
W. Lanman Bull, Mrs. Horace Hayden, Mrs. Eugene De 
lano, Mrs. Oswald Sanderson, Mrs. P. Lorillard Ronalds 
Jr Mrs George \ Glaenzer, Mrs. Chas H Steinway 
Mrs. Frederick C. Hilliard, Miss Marjorie Bucklin, Mrs 
George C. Riggs, Miss aura Post 
Richard Burmeister 
URMEISTER'’S piano concert in D minor, for the 
first time with the new orchestration, was played last 
Thursday by the poser at the second concert of the 
Symphony Society Philadelp! The Academy of 
Music was packed and the success immense, the pianist 
omposer being recalled fiv nes and forced to give ar 
encore We reprodu ‘ Philadel } la press notices 

The second of this sea < er ¢ 5 Socie ' 

idelphia, at the Acad y { Music st nig ntroduced a 

st Richard Burmeist nist nknowr Philadelpt 
diences—though all too seld c t “ Ases 

r with each appearance He playe < r 

no concerto in D t | ! tter k x 

r ‘ t ampic I r ed t : ' 

n and the nging t A N Burmeiste greatest 
rr and there ch n t é . tha ea 

8 Mr. Burmeister | € ar ant ea 

\ conclusior r : i again and ag Fina 
sv the nged app e played with a great deal of 
ng Liszt's transcription of Me r hr song Or Wing 

Song Public Ledger 

e con was Richard Bur ) ‘ 

er } elf was at the ¢ H t ‘ unaged r 

roug t t fatal sliy r x t f " 

endid compositi , ‘ elle ira 
atic nd affording an ake of id it 

ess Ss nte ck < k nd an i 

€ the rche ra T i t ez thy an 

‘ r atching a | fr at neert 
. if H ever, I r nade f the 
r t z “ c at Tt rceett 

‘ € g ‘ ation t 5 

r g t H r ' sias 
elic 1s t and fr P t ere | \ re er He Sche 

1 the r ‘ raa negra 1 ess t the t 

tT e pos ible 1 i 18ia 
nd t ca ! he me 

I $< ert was cert 2 e audien 

t the success of the xper C r liv r nged a 

muse whic rewarded As s itat ind de 

ledly novel conce effe " etl g efile ck 
ness. But, in truth, this concer eems excep 

y interesting one ir s g fora rigir | f 1 ex 

ession on the part of ore stra and nstrume The se 
ovement (lento) was the ge f the of i ng porti 
the most impressive n its appeal t c fa the work r 
finishing part (allegr maestos the first r emen als 
tite effective Record 

Frederic Howard Sang. 

That the young baritone pleased his Engiish audiences 
vhen he sang there some ye 4 evident m the 
ollowimng from tl Hereford England) TVimes-Herald 

No better proof of ‘ fulness of the Hereford 
Orchestral § could be give n that afforded by the appear 

ce f the Shirehal!l, Hereford evening, when pra 
illy every seat was occupied » Felli Phe ocalists of the evening 
ere Miss Stevenson and Freder Howard For his musical edu 
ition Mr. Howard ndebted to German and the result t 
sfactory He displays all the best elements of the German method 

technic being ery finished and his style irreproachable He 
ung Schumann's “Two Grenadiers Bral Sapphic (de wh 
was rendered most effectively; Schumann's “Widmung and Tann 
auser’s grand ria from Wagner per A of the were 
adeced riginal Germar We st t th ir 
t the artistic future of Mr. H rd 
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STEINERT HALL, Boston, March 4, 1900. 
HE new Music Hall is nearing shape very rapidly 
and it is stated that it will positively be ready for 
occupancy June 1 of this year. Nothwithstanding 
the fact that everyone will welcome the new 





structure with its comfort and elegance, the old 
historic Music Hall of the present and of the past will 
never be forgotten and to many the march of civilization 
and progression will bring sorrow, as commerce will work 
into the spot now almost holy through ages and memories. 
Had Music Hall lived in this capacity until 1902 it would 
ave served art (and several other things incidentally) for 
fifty years 

Prior to the building of Music Hall of the present, pleas- 
ure seekers took their enjoyment in Tremont Temple 
(which was burned later and rebuilt about 1858), Melodian 
Hall, Cochituate, Masonic Temple, Odeon, later the Bos- 
on Theatre. Chickering Hall was built in the same year 

he first action taken towards the erection of Music Hall 
was at a meeting of the Council of Advice of the Boston 
Musical Fund Society, held at their rooms in the old Tre- 
mont Temple, September 27, 1850. Dr. Charles G. Put- 
nam was in the chair and J. Francis Kimball was secretary. 
\ committee of five, which was increased to nine, was ap- 
pointed. The committee was: J. B. Upham, C. C. Per 
kins, Samuel Eliot, Jonas Chickering, H. T. ‘Parker, J 
Lodge, H. W. Pickering, T. Corner and J. M. Bell. After 
hard and earnest work the committee made a report and 
requested to be discharged upon the ground that although 
the time was ripe to act they could not raise sufficient in- 
terest and funds. After this vigorous efforts were made 
by some gentlemen to erect a concert room that might also 
serve as an opera house. This project failed also 

Che plan to erect Boston Music Hall was again proposed 

the annual supper of the Harvard Musical Association, 
January, 1851. A committee was drafted at once to look 
nto a general plan, a report upon which was made within 
four weeks. Six localities were presented; four were at 
once rejected, the choice resting between the Bumstead es 
tate and the Apthorp estate on Tremont s reei, in the rear 
of Boylston. It is needless to say that the former was se 
lected, as Music Hall now stands to attest. 

Che first anouncement which told of the nearing comple- 
tion of Music Hall appeared in Dwight’s Journal of Music, 
June 12, 1852, stating that Music Hall, which would seat 
3.000 people, and the lecture room, seating 800, would be 
available after November 15, for religious societies and for 
the purpose of regular worship on Sundays, as well as for 
musical purposes 
Che first society arranging for concerts in the new hall 


n 


was the Germania Musical Society. which engaged the hall 
for ten evening conceris, commencing with the first Satur 
lay after the opening of the-hall; also for every Wednesday 
ifternoon during the winter. Following the engagement by 
this society were the engagements of Music Hall by the 
Handel and Haydn Society for every Sunday evening for 
five years, the Musical Fund Society for their concerts, ‘he 
Mercantile Library Association for thirty evenings, and to 
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Theodore Parker’s religious society for the Sunday fore- 
noons. Lewis Jones, who had charge of Armory Hail, was 
appointed superintendent of the new hall at this time. 

The opening of the hall, November 20, was under .he 
most brilliant auspices. The tickets, placed at $2, were to 
form the fund for the supply of a first-class organ, after 
the expenses of the concert, or, rather festival, had been 
paid. The musical societies taking pari were: The Handel 
and Haydn, the Musical Education, the Musical Fund, the 
Germania Serenade Band. and the Germania Lieder.afel. 
The soloists were: Madame Alboni, Signor Sangiovanni, 
Signor Rovere and Signor Arditi. The conductor was G. 
J. Webb; organist, F. F. Muller, and conductor of orches- 
tra, August Fries. The program was enormous, probab!) 
nothing more prodigious in compilation has ever been given 
since. 

At the opening concert there were about 2,500 people 
assembled, and $1,000 was made for the organ fund. 

The next night the “Stabat Mater,” preceded by a sacred 
concert, was given by the Handel and Haydn Society and 
Mme. Henrietta Sontag, in which they were assisted by 
Mlle. Caroline Loehmann, Signori Badiali, Pozzolini, Rocco 
and the Germania Society, conduc.or Carl Eckert and leader 
Carl Bergman. 

The music hall seal was drawn by Miss Jane M. Clarke 
and the motto, “Coelo venit aurea dextro” was furnished by 
Rev. Theodore Parker. George Snell was the architect, 
and his plans were taken to Europe to make sure that 
everything that could be done to make the new hall suc- 
cessful should be accomplished. These who were identified 
with the carrying of the scheme in addition to the nine 
names first mentioned were George Derby, R. E. Apthorp, 
J. S. Dwight, Hillard and Jennison. For the project $100,000 
was raised in sixty days. The managers of the hall after 
Lewis Jones were A. P. Peck, Charles A. Ellis and Louis 
H. Mudgett, who will be the first manager of the new hall. 

The great organ of Music Hall, which was placed there 
about 1861 or 1862, has had quite a career itself. It was 
opened by George W. Morgan, J. K. Paine, Dr. J. H. Wil- 
cox (son-in-law of Jonas Chickering) and Eugene Thayer— 
in fact, all organists of note were invited and many were 
present. During the eighties the organ was sold to the 
New England Conservatory, and was stored away in a shed 
for some years until it was sold to Edward Searles for a 
song. 

The organ has never been set up, but remains boxed up in 
thie cars in which it was transported to Methuen, Mass. 


* * * 


“Judas Maccabeus” was the oratorio which drew a large 
audience to Music Hall last Sunday night. The work be- 
ing familiar it is needless to go into details of the construc- 
tion. Nothing but praise is due for the precision and shad- 
ings of the choruses and the care spent upon them. One 
could have wished, indeed, that a similar amount of care 
had been spent upon the solos, which, with the exception 
of those by Myron W. Whitney, Jr., who substituted for his 
father without rehearsal, could not have been termed as 
successful. Madame Trebelli revealed a beautiful voice, 
and was charming in such work as called for a light, flexible 
voice. 

Evan Williams, who is more agreeable to hear at his 
worst than many at their best, was interesting always, 
though his voice was not as clear as usual. Myron Whit- 
ney was in splendid voice, and did noble, commanding work 
throughout. “Elijah” will be given next. with soloists, 
Mrs. Van Duyn, Evan Williams and Gwilym Miles. 

* - * ; 

Arthur Whiting gave an enjoyable piano recital on Mon- 
day afternoon at Steinert Hall to an interested audience. 
He played the F minor Sonata of Brahms, the Brahms 
Walzer and a manuscript suite of his own. The latter com- 
position has many charming bits with here and there gleams 
of the influence of Brahms. 

* * * 


On Friday night the pupils of John Jewett Turner gave a 


recital of song in his studio to a large number of invited 
guests. Some of Mr. Turner’s pupils showed very good re 
sults. 
* - + 
The Boston Symphony was welcome after its guesting 
tour. The program was given without soloist, and in the 
face of the magnificence of the Tschaikowsky number a solo 
ist could have added nothing. The composition was given 
with a broad sweep, and in fire and coloring was rich and 
full. The “Leonore” No. 1 Overture was in supérb con 
trast, and the interesting program was: 
CR WH Ts a Scie cctcdicnendescectbccccudects Beethoven 
Ie eth TA Sis 0 cei is nc dk Raa dbens taco ccsevgdatadivcisas Gluck 
Air, moderato non lento; Danse des Esclaves, allegro; Tam 
bourin, presto; from Iphigénie en Aulide. 
Gavotte, moderato; from Armide and Orphée; Grande Cha 
conne, allegro moderato; from Iphigénie en Aulide. 
(Put together by F. A. Gevaert.) 


Phantasie overture, Hamlet, op. 67..........0++0+++ .. Tschaikowsky 
Symphony No. 4, in D minor, op. 120........ .. Schumann 
* * * 


“The Seven Last Words of Christ,” by Th. Dubois, will 
be performed at the Commonwealth Avenue Church on 
Sunday evening. Those who were fortunate nough to gain 
admission to the church heard a brilliant rendering of 
Rossini’s “Messe Solennelle” last Sunday evening. The 
beautiful singing of the quartet and the solo work of Miss 
Marie Luchini, Messrs. Smith, Horner and Beresford were 
especial features. 

~ + a 

One of the busy teachers of the season is John D. Buck 
ingham, whose class of piano and organ pupils numbers be 
tween thirty and forty. A word concerning the work don« 
with these pupils may not be out of place. In the first 
place ear training plays no inconsiderable role as a com 
panion to sight-reading, which is also a specialty. Analy 
sis, both harmonic and thematic, receives careful attention 
and is applied practically to the daily work and to memo 
rization as something distinct from learning by ear. Mr 
Buckingham makes a distinct item of instruction of con 
centration and utilization of the practice hour. To finish 
this very intelligent scheme, technical and interpretative 
training receive Mr. Buckingham’s great attention, and his 
own musicianship and calm, energetic nature would prove 
that thé thoughtfulness with which his work abounds is the 
result of this knowledge in addition to many years of ex 


perience. 
*“* * 


A concert will be given at Auburndale, at Norumbega 
Hall, by Miss Ethel Crafts, violinist; Miss Marion Frank 
lyn Keller, soprano; Miss Adeline Raymond, accompanist, 


and Felix Fox, pianist. 
os > * 


Mr. and Mrs. F. Spencer, of St. John’s, N. B., were vis 
itors in Boston last week. Mrs. Spencer will remain for 
some weeks, and it is probable that she will take som 
instruction in voice, as she has one of extreme beauty 
Mr. Spencer has been connected with several successful 
enterprises to bring artists into that section of the country, 
and has a large number of friends among them 

7 * ” 

Miss Alberta V. Munro, of the Fael.en Piano School, wii! 
give a piano recital at Steinert Hall. March 6. She will be 
assisted by Carl Faelten. 

+ + * 

The week to come will be one of great musical interest, 
including the first lecture of Louis C. Elson’s course, whose 
subject will be the story of German music; the concert of 
Ernest Sharpe, the Apollo concert, Frieda Siemens’ pian 
recital, the Kneisel Quartet, assisted by Madame Szum 


owska and Max Zach. 
* * * 


Other announcements of interest are two afternoon ri 
citals by De Pachmann and Marteau at Music Hall; Clay 


-ton Johns in concert with Marie Brema and J. Adamowski; 
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the Musical Art Society, of New York; Ernest Dohnany: 
with the Boston Symphony; the Cecilia concert 
> * + 

It will be a disappointment to the numerous tenors who 
have haunted Hiram G. Tucker, organist and director of 
the choir of the Second Church, for the position now held 
by Bruce W. Hobbs,to learn that the rumor of Mr. Hobbs’ 
removal to New York is entirely without foundation.. Mr. 
Hobbs will remain in Boston, where he has a large number 
of pupils and friends. 

* * * 

Mr. and Mr. Ernest Sharpe have spent a few weeks in 

Boston, where they have many friends. 
* * * 

Homer A. Norris, assisted by Arthur Philips, baritone, 
gave a delightfully interesting talk at Dana Hall, Wellesley 
Mr. Norris treated the evolution of the art of 
music in a clever manner. Just as a historical list of music 
| append the program: 


Cr rllege 


Palestrina 
Gregorian Modes. 
Polyphonic Music 
Music Motet 
Monteverde 
Modern Music. 
[issonant Harmony 


Music: La sciatemi Marue! 


(Canto from the opera Ariana.) 
Bach : 
Re-establishment of the Polyphony of Palestrina Upon the 
Harmonic Basis of Monteverde 
Mozart 
The Lyric Epoch. Reaction Against Counterpvint 
the Sonata Form 
Music: Sonata in ( 
Voi che Sapete 
Reethoven 
Consummation of Form 
Beginning of Komanticism 
Program Music 
brahms 
\ Modern Classic. 
Music W ie 


Lullaby 


bist du Meine Konigen 


\Wagner 


Chromatic Harmony. 


Music Excerpts fr Sonata 


mm a 


Lohengrin, Tristan and Isolde 


I'schaikowsky 
Cesar Franck 
Richard Strauss (Living) 
Attempts to Portray Psychok Impre Music 


gica ssions in 


Music Don Juan Serenade 
Panis Angelicus 
Conclusion 
Modern Tendencies 
Music ©, Mother Mine! (Norris) 
Veace 
Ihree Roses Red 
oh. & 


The following notice from the Boston Post of February 
expression of that paper concerning Miss Jennie 
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an 
lrecartin, one of the interesting pupils of Mme. Gertrude 
Franklin Salisbury 

‘The First Baptist Society, 
entertainment and reading of notable excellence ai iis new 
very largely attended. 


of Roxbury, gave a musical 


church on Warren street, which wa 
Ihe feature of the occasion was the singing by Jennie Tre 
cartin, a leading soprano in one of the principal churches 
Miss Trecartin is a young woman of charm 
the 


near the city. 
revelation to 


She has an ad 


ing personality, and her singing was a 
large number of musical people present 
mirably trained voice of unusual richness and power, and 
the highly intelligent interpretation she gave her numbers 
proved her an artist of rare attainments, who should have 
a brilliant future before her on the concert stage.” 
EMILigE FRANCES BAUER 


Frank “Seymour Hastings. 








“Bring Her Again to Me.” 





HE favor with which the songs by this American 

composer have been received is sufficient reason fot 
their special consideration by THe Musicat Courier; 
and in doing this, the still higher artistic reason wheeh 
warrants it is the fact that these songs are all far above 
the average, and so this paper feels it is encouraging the 
taste of the singing public in thus calling attention to 
their merits. The song under consideration to-day, the 
first page of which is herewith reproduced in miniature 


facsimile, is “Bring Her Again to Me,” the poem by W 
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FE. Henley, as follows: 
Bring her again, () western wind 
Over the western sea 
Gentle and good, and fair and kind 
Bring her again to me 
Not that her fancy holds me dea 
. Not that a hope may be 
Only that | may know her near 
Wind of the western sea 
The same good taste in the selection of the text here 


again characterizes Mr. Hastings; he never uses anything 
but the most refined and perfect poetry, and invariably 
the poem it is which inspires him to the music 

Since the publication ot the Hastings’ song other com 
posers have set the same text to music, but seemingly to 
iar less effect. Beginning with a few arpeggiated chords, 
very simple, after four measures the voice begins, and in 
most plaintive and touching melody, until, as we reach the 


climax, “Only that I may know her near,” there is an im 


petuous burst of song, ending in a largo, which tends 
greatly to emphasize the preceding text 

The song is short, goes straight to the heart, and is 
recommended to all singers and teachers as “just the 


thing” for many occasions. It is to be had for both low 
and high voice, and is dedicated to Miss Fannie Hastings 
Foote. 


Other of the Hastings’ songs before mentioned in these 


columns are “A Red, Red Rose” and “To a Rose.” 
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Minnie Vesey. 








HE Southern contralto has been heard in Birming 

ham, Ala., and other cities recently, everywhere 

meeting with splendid success, as the following notices 
show: 

\n enthusiastic audience heard the song recita y Miss Minn 
Crudup Vesey at the Pollock-Stephens Institute last night. It was 
list netly a musica! event, and not since the singing of (ampanar 
ast May has musical society enjoyed a real vocal artist, such a 
Miss Vesey proved herself to be rhe program was remarkable f 
its test of the singer's versatility, ranging, as it did, from the mag 
nihcence of Chaminade to the simple sweetness Gaynor’s “Child 
Songs The audience evinced, by that breathless pause, followed 
by a burst of enthusiastic applause, that shows the true music lover 
recognition of true musical art, its thorough appreciation; and n 
in individual went away with aught but the memory of a rare tréat 

Miss Vesey’s voice is a mezzo soprano, ranging into the con 
tralto, and is essentially dramatic, revealing a temperament which is 
thoroughly artistic and of deep feeling. Her music is convincing 
because it is not simply mt but the vocal expression of a thought 
or a heart cry. Her voice appeals so directly to the heart that the 
listener who is not musically intelligent held throughout her pro 
gram, while the most earnest student and severest critic listens wit! 
enthusiasm It may be salciy said that Birmingham has not hear« 
a truer vocal artist than Miss Vesey 

Miss Vesey may feel sure of a hearty welcome from musica! Bir 
mingham whenever she returns.—Birmingham Age-Herald 

The lovers of music n piace were grven 4 reai icast in that 
line last Friday evening at e Female ( ege chapel, when they 
heard the songbird of the Sout! Miss Minnie Crudup Vesey, of 
Nashville. 

Should this delightful vocalist ever re 1 Athens she will be 
accorded a much larger idience than that whic greeted her on her 
first appearance, tor ose who heard her have sung her praise in 
every breath almost since rhe simple and delightful Child 
Songs ‘The Gingerbread Man, rhe Discontented Duckling 
and “My Kitty’’—pleased all, not only the children it the grows 
up people, and the more difficult parts of the prograr roug 
the wonderful power of the voice Alabama Courier, Athen A 

The recital by Miss Minnie Vesey, the iperb mezzo soprany, at 
Pollock-Stephens Institute on Saturday night was sical event 
of such thorough finish and artistic excellence as t absolute 
light every member of the large and cultured audience whi heard 
her sing. Her selections ranged from the most simple to the n 
classic, and it was difficult to tell which she sang wit he mos 
feeling and most dainty effect Her voice inclined 1 the dra 
matic, but is always sweet and musical in the extreme and nev 
loses the quality which makes it touch the heart. She really one 
of the very best artists Birmingham has ever heard and made a de 
cidedly enthusiastic impression on the critics who heard her. Charles 
C. Washburne and Miss ( rie Handley assisted Miss Vesey and 
ulded no little to the delight of the evening.—Birmingham New 
Branth with Ladies’ Trio. 

Miss Ida Branth, the weJjl-known violinist, has been 

engaged as violinist of the New York Ladi Crio, which 


will begin a tour in March through the Middle and West 





ern States, playing only in the larger cities. The trio, as 
reorganized, consists of Miss Ida Branth, violin; Madame 
Van den Hende, ‘cello; Miss Hilda Newman, piano, and 
Miss Lilian Carllsmith, contralto \ recent press notice 
of Miss Branth is as follows 

\ pleasing selection on the violin ntitled “Gipsy Ars was then 
endered by Miss Branth, and she soon won her way into the hearts 
{ the audience by her brilliant playing, bringing out with charn 
ng ease the sweet melodies of the mposition. She s heart 
encored and responded with the Bach air on the G string.—Plain 
field Courier-News 

Rebecca Holmes. 
Miss Rebecca Holmes, violinist, made a recent appear 


ance in Stamford, Conn., where she has become a 


She gave a brilliant performance oi 


great 
“ Hejece 
Schumann's 
The Bee” 
magnetism, a well 


tavorite the 

Kaiat” Hubay; 
Abendlied,” a 

Schubert Miss 


grounded technic and a beautiful tone 


also a 


of charming group, 


Gavotte of Léonard and of 


Holmes 


possesses 


She is a young 


artist who progresses constantly 


r. VICTOR THRANE — 
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PHILADELPHIA OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, ! 
4230 Regent Square, March 8, 1900. { 


HE evening of this same date the pupils of the 
Philadelphia Academy of Music gave a con 
cert. The program consisted of vocal, piano 
and violin selections and a string orchestra of 





nineteen pieces was also heard. I was unable to attend, 
but some of the names of the performers being familiar to 
me, notably Miss Alice Greims, I know that the concert wa 
most enjoyable. 

The Beethoven String Quartet concert, as well as that ot 
he Symphony Society, fell on the same nighi, and as I was 
anxious to attend both I went first to hear the quartet play 
Haydn’s No. 7, in F major. The four members of this or 
ganization are well known to the Philadelphia public. Wm 
Stoll, Jr., first violin; E. A. Brill, second violin; R. Smidt, 
viola, and R. Hennig, ‘cello. Maurits Leefson is the assis‘ 
ing pianist. Haydn, in all his sweet simplicity and grace, 
was well interpreted, and the sonaia in F minor for viola, 
by Rubinstein, bid fair, in the expert hands of Mr. Smidt 
and Mr. Leefson at the piano, to be very enjoyable, but 
wishing to hear Burmeister in his new concerto, I was 
ibliged to leave, bidding a reluctant farewell to Mr. Leef 
son’s beautiful runs, which lend such charm to his playing 

I reached the Academy in time to hear the last move 
ment of the Klughardt Symphony, which made me regret 
[| had not heard the whole thing 

Mr. Burmeister, both as a virtuoso and composer, ‘de- 
serves the highest praise. His octave playing is a marvel 
of clearness and rapidity, while the lightness of his wrist 
movement and his limpid pianissimo runs are admirable. 
ind Heaven be praised! he does not grow bombastic ir 
his forte. 

lhe other orchestral numbers were “Traume,” by Wag 
ner,and part of Rubinstein’s “Bal Costume Suite,’’ the 
Recheur Napolitain et Napolitaine” and “Cosaque et petite 
Russienne.’’ Notwithstanding the fact that Dr. H. A. Clarke, 
who has charge of the analytical program, assures us i> 

one place and reiterates in conclusion of his remarks that 
this suite does not represent the “highest form of art,” nor 
is even “on a level” with it, still the audience, including 
your correspondent, enjoyed it immensely. And, by the 
way, where is the dividing line between the “amateur” and 
professional?” I suppose it is drawn by the gold as it 
passes from the hands of the public into those of the pro- 
fesionals. Amateur services, | presume, must be given 
gratis; at any rate, if the concertmeister, Dr. Keffer, chose 
to enter professional ranks he would make no uncertain 
place for himself. 

The conductor, Fritz Scheel—I beg his pardon, the 
Kapellmeister, Herr Fritz Scheel, as the program reads— 
has his men well under control. They play surprisingly 
well, for amateurs 

I was sorry I was prevented by these two concerts from 
hearing Miss Jennie Fcell sing at the Browning Society. 
[ hear that she charmed her audience, as usual. Her selec- 
tions were aria from ‘“Tannhauser,” “Dich theure 
Halle;” “Spring Voices,” by W. Carl; “Unter’m Machau 
delbaum,”’ by Victor Hollaender, and ‘‘Four-Leaf Clover,” 
by Brownell. 

The program of the Thunder Symphony Concert 0 
Friday afternoon presented something new to the Phila- 
delphia public, “Onaway! Awake, Beloved,” from “Hia- 
vatha’s Wedding Feast,” by S. Coleridge Taylor, being 
sung by Nicholas Douty. His voice possesses many pleas- 
ng qualities, and although Mr. Douty stands on tiptoes 
to take his high notes, which are not as powerful or sure 


as they might be, he claims the right, by force of his intel- 
ligent interpreiation and clear enunciation, to be countec 
as one of our best tenors. 

The other number on the program was Liszt's “ Faust’ 
Symphony, which has never before been performed in 
complete form in Philadelphia. This is not to be won- 
dered at, for although it contains many beautiful ideas, 
Liszt was an interminably long time unburdening his 
mjnd—this is particularly noticeable in the first movement 
depicting Faust, which gentleman apparently suffered long 
and patiently in his metamorphosis, and the audience, | 
think, was quite in sympathy. 

Gretchen proved more interesting, her emotions not being 
quite as complex, while Mephis opheles, in the third and 
last movement, was magnificent. We are all prone to have 
a fancy for the devil in any shape, and garbed so ariistically 
he became doubly a-tractive on this occasion; moreover 
the orchestra did their best work in this movement; .hey 
awoke from their usual calm and gave the scherzo in 
way that did credit to their conduc.or. Closing the last 
movement the ‘“Apotheosis of Woman” was given, with the 
assistance of Mr. Douty, a male quartet from the Choral 
Society and William Thunder at the organ. 

This evening I atiended a concert given for the benefi 
of the Epiphany Baptist Church. Eleven members of the 
Fortnightly Club weré heard in the “Tannhauser March,” 
which they sang very well, but their o.her selection, a lullab; 
for tenor solo and chorus, was a startling example of false 
intonation, chiefly due to the soloist, Reuben Windisch. In 
the name of all that’s powerful, why do clubs give solos :o 
incompetent members? I sat on the tenor side, and the 
voices coming from that direction gave evidence that there 
was far better material in the chorus to draw from. 

Miss Katharine McGuckin also sang, her selec.ion being 
Chadwick’s "Bedouin Love Song,” which she gave in her 
usual artistic manner; her encore, “Sweet Genevieve,” wa: 
a masterpiece of pianissimo singing. 

The other singer was Miss Walton, a young lady whose 
charming soprano voice I have never before had the 
pleasure of hearing. It was full and rich, and if she showed 
certain defecis as to phrasing, her absolutely true voice 
fully compensated. Phrasing can be acquired, but a tri 
voice is more or less natural. 

I left the concert hall after the first part of the program 
to be in time to hear Camille Zeckwer’s Piano Quartet, 
played by jhimself, with the assistance of Messrs. Carl 
Doell, violin; Howard Rattay, viola, and R. Hennig, ’cello. 
What I said last week in reference to this young man’s com- 
positions was more than confirmed by the first movement 
of the quartet. It opens with what I will call a triumphal 
march, until the composer tells me what was in his mind 
at the time of its composition. This theme, a joyous ou'- 
burst, full of life, is speedily followed by a beautiful passage 
for the viola, well suited to the sad tone of the instrument 
The whole movement is decidedly “Zeckweresque.”’ and 
written in the young composer’s happiest vein. 

There is a desperate rush of the concert givers to get in 
their work before Easter comes and puts a stop to all such 
entertainments. My engagement book is full to overflow- 
ing. 

Mrs. M. W. Groves will give a song recital on next 
Thursday evening, March 8, for the benefit of the Phila- 
delphia Home for Incurables. She will be assisted by 
Martinus Van Gelder, violinist, and Thomas a’Becket ac- 
companist. I hear that the old English Ballads on the 
program will be acompanied on the first upright piano 
made in this country, the date being 18o1. 

This, to me, is rather a doubtful attraction. I some- 
what dread listening to a piano made ninety-nine years 
ago! 

Henri P. Scott will give a song recital, assisted by Miss 
Jennie Foell, soprano, and Bertrand A. Austin, ’cello, on 
the evening of March 14. 

The third annual concert of the Octave Club of Phila- 
delphia, assisted by the New Century Ladies’ Quartet and 
Maurits Leefson, will occur Saturday evening, March to. 
Dominco Lyncn SoupeER 


Leo Koeffler. 

Leo Koeffler, the well-known organist at St. Paul’s, who 
has been ill for some time, is again at his post, restored 
again to perfect health. This will be gratifying news to his 
many friends, naturally. Mr. Koeffler is one of the nestors 
of the musical profession in America and his usefulness 
extends over many spheres. 


COURIER. 





The Tirindelli Concerto. 


CINCINNATI, March 3, 1900 
HE eighth Symphony concert, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Van der Stucken, in Music Hall 
on Friday afternoon, February 23, and Satur 





day evening, February 24, marked an event of 
more than local significance, and one that will easily be as 
signed to a prominent place in the musical annals of this 
city. 

This event was centred in the first performance in public 
of Signor Pier Adolfo Tirindelli’s Violin Concerto (G 
minor). Mr. Tirindelli came here but a few years ago from 


Boston, in which city of musical esthe icism hé acquired 
reputation among the élite in a very shori time. This wa 
hardly a matter of surprise, for Mr. Tirindelli had behind 
him a European reputation. He had been a director of one 
of the leading orchestras on the Continent, and as a com 
poser had already won distinction 

Coming to Cincinnati he was easily recognized as a mu 
sician of extraordinary ability—a man cf parts, who, in ad 
dition to his thorough musicianship and creative talent, was 
the thoroughbred gentleman—a refined and cultured type 
of artist that is not of common occurrence in the musical 
profession. 

His operetta, “Blanc et Noir,” which was given its firs 
performance in this city two seasons ago, was a pronounced 
success. But Mr. Tirindelli was capable of even better and 
more classic things. This he proved by writing a violin 
concerto which reveals an originality of treatment, a schol 
arly construction and consistent grasp of ideas equal to the 
best compositions of the present day. Mr. Tirindelli com 
posed it during the vacation of last summer and puc the 
finishing touches to it while he was abroad. 

The concerto made an impression upon the audiencs 
which found vent in the most demonstrative applause and 
the offering of many floral gifts, besides a beautiful laurel 
wreath. While this outburst was largely the result of a 
feeling of local pride, it was also a just recognition of that 
true merit, which always compels recognition. The occi 
sion was a memorable one for the Symphony Orchesira, the 
members of which joined in the applause, and at the sam 
time one of pardonable pride for Miss Clara Baur, direc 
tress of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, of which 
Mr. Tirindelli is a valued faculty representative 

The program was as follows: 


Overture, The Flying Dutchman Wagne 
Charfreitag und Frohnleichnam (Good Friday and Corpus 
| ee eee " eceost .... Ritter 
(MS. First time in America.) 
Prelude, second act, Guntram, op. 25 " Strau 
(First time in Cincinnati.) 
Violin Concerto in G minor............++++ . Tirinde! 


(MS. First performance.) 
Signor Tirindelli 


Interlude, Viasda.... Van der Stucken 


(First time in Cincinnati.) 
Kaisermarsch .... ee sesUETses Wagne: 

The Concerto, while it possesses the classic conventional 
form, is worked out in a thoroughly modern style, and 
leaves altogether an impression of modern treatment 
The ingenuity of modern devices is often in evidence, but 
it never serves to obscure the clearness and consecutive 
ness of the musical idea. Nor is there any paucity of 
ideas, On the contrary the entire work teems with melody 
through all the mazes of ingenious orchestration. 

From a musical point of view, the first movement is 
most thoroughly elaborated. Its rhythmic development is 
clear, precise and in scholarly lines. There is a marked 
consistency in the working out and contrast of the themes. 
One feels that the composer has something to say and that 
he knows how to say it-—that he has a definite object in 
view and steers to it with an unerring aim. Mr. Tirin 
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delli has not followed the modern tendency of obscuring 
with instrumentation. He uses the latter 
only as a means oi expressing his ideas more clearly 


musical ideas 

Jhe second movement is, as the title truly expresses, an 
Andant: It is beautiful meadow 
green pasiure in the of spring, with garden 
patches of fragrant flowers. 


Idilliaco as as a or a 
opening 
The entire movement seems 
But 


melody, there is no suggestion oi sentimentality. It is 


to be perfumed with them. with that sweetness of 


Lealthy, vigorous, substantial beauty rhe working out of 


this movement is thoroughly artistic 


In the last movement Mr. Tirindelli has given evidenc 
of fine constructive skill. His grouping of themes is 
sometimes as bold as one would expect in Brahms, but 


their working out is always in the sensuous, warm, almost 
passionate style of Italy's sons. The blue sky of Italy is 


never lost sight of entirely 


On the same program with Mr. Tirindelli’s Concerto 
was Mr. Van der Stucken’s interlude “Vlasda,” which 
was given its first Cincinnati performance It was en 


thusiastically received by the audience and Mr. Van der 
Stucken out times. The 
shows the geniality of Mr Stucken 


vein of the poetic and romantic through it and the work 


was called several composition 


Van der There is a 


ing out him to be a master in orchestration and 


coloring 


proves 


rhe orchestra, under his direction, was in splendid form 


Phe 


Flying Dutchman” overture was given a powerfully 





dramatic reading. The Ritter numbers left a particularly 
grateful impression. In the Concerto the orchestral sup 
port was superb 
* * * 

The May Festival board of directors have issued the 

following circular, which will speak for itself 
Cinctnnati, March 1, 1g00 

In calling your attention to the advance sale of season tickets to 
the fourteenth biennial May Music Festival, the board desires to 
impress upon your mind the fact that it will begin on May 8, two 
weeks earlier than the last festival. The reason for this early date is 
n order to obtain such soloists as have never been secured before 
in this country, outside of the opera 

In Madame Marcella Sembrich] Madame Ernestine Schumann 
Heink and Messrs. Ben Davies and David Bispham we will have a 
quartet which has never been excelled in the festival's history 

As all but Mr. Davies are members of the Grand Opera lroupe, 
and are required to be in London for the season there, which opens 
May 15, it was necessary to set an early date for the festival to se 
cure them, and even then it was difficult to induce them delay 
their London appearance 

The grand choral works embrace Mendelssohn's “St. Paul’ and 
Beethoven's Ninth Symphony, which works deservedly ho'd the 


warmest places in the affections of the festival-going public; Brahms 
German Requiem, given most successfully during the tenth festival 
and afterward, with the aid of the Cincinnati Chorus, at the World's 
the “Te developing 


great orchestral effects and requiring a choir of joo boys, in addition 


Fair; Berlioz Deum," a most imposing work, 


to the full chorus; Stanford's patriotic ode, “East to West;’’ the 

Faust’ Symphony, by Liszt, and selections from Wagner's ‘Par 

fal “ 

The chorus has never been in such good condition as now The 
male chorus is unusually strong, the tenors particularly so. Mr 
(Glover has interested the members of the chorus to an unusual de 
gree, and his success in instructing them is shown in the marked 


of the body. 
Having obtained a large advance subscription for season 


prohciency 
tickets 
from business houses, railway companies, hotels and others, we de 
former subscriber, to obtain 
This plan 


for the last 


sire to give you an 
tickets 


subscription has been found very satisfactory 


opportunity, as a 


advance season for this festival of an advance 


six testi 


vals. In 


best seats, the number will be limitd to 2,000, and positively no 


order to enable those holding these tickets to secure the 
sub 
scriptions will be received after reaching thaf number 


J. A. Homan 


Mr 
concerto, as may be seen from the local press notices ap 
pended: 

Mr. Tirindelli’s concerto is a composition that should attract at 
once the attention of violinists, for it is grateful to the soloist and 

violinistic. In one the composer departs from 
that is, in the matter of the inevitable cadenza of the first 
movement, in which the performer is generally given an opportunity 
to indulge himself in the practice of scales, arpeggios and shrieking 
In the place of this thing of horror Mr. Tirindelli in 


Tirindelli has received nothing but praise for his 


thoroughly respect 


tradition 


harmonics 


sort of recitative with orchestral accompaniment, which 


troduces a 


both effective and in keeping with the rest of the movement 


| am that has adopted this device before 
Beyond this the 
thing more than a show piece for the violin and abounds in melody 
its tugging 


movement flows gracefully and naturally 


not aware any composer 


concerto has a good, compact form, and is some 


lhe first movement is perhaps a little too Italian, with 
at sentiment, but the slow 
the scherzo is brilliant and effective and pervaded by a certain sim 
plicity that dominates the really unusual technical difficulties both in 
the The differs 


what from the usual concerto in that the orchestra is treated neithe 


the orchestra and in solo part whole work some 


modern 


n the old-fashioned way as a background nor in a more 

reatment as an equal voice, but is closely blended with the sok 
nstrument, the theme sometimes passifg from one to the other 
without any perceptible break, though the violin maintains at a 
imes the dominating influence. Mr. Tirindelli played the solo part 
with beauty and refinement of tone and without the least desire t 


lace the virtuoso above the composer.--Cincinnati Times-Star 

Pier Adolfo Tirindelli’s violin concerto is remarkable in mor 
than one way. It is orchestrated with a richness of color as few 
other concertos. Its melodic beauties are striking; they reveal the 
Southern Italian blood that pervades the composer's veins. Its har 
monic combinations are of Gallic piquancy. We here call attention 
to the four diatonic whole steps, built up by the successive entrance 
of the four horns, which finally are heard together, and the remark 
ably clever resolution of this chord monster in the beginning of the 
Andante Idilliaco. Its rhythmical structure, the wonderful com 
binations of three-part and two-part rhythms in the finale, shows 
rare mastership Such things we meet with only in such works a 
the Variations in B flat on the “Chorale St. Antonii” of Haydn, by 
Johannes Brahms. In regard to form, we must admire as a most 


effective innovation that substitution of a cadenza, accompanied by 
the orchestra (this being an innovation in itself that the orchestra 
plays an accompaniment to a cadenza), in place of a regular “work 
ng out part” in the first movement. You take other modern cor 
certos for the violin, like Saint-Saéns’, Bruch’s, Dvorak’s and Tschai 





kowsky’s without disputing their artistic value in other directions 
but you hardly will find more novel devices in regard to form and 
rhythm in them than in Tirindelli’s. Cincinnati mz well be proud 
{ claiming as her own such a composer as this work stamps Tirin 
delli. Where is the city in the United States where a more inter 
esting violin concerto was written by a local musician? Let us give 
honor to truth—there is none!—Th. Boh)mann, Cincinnati Commer 
al Tribune 

Mr. Tirindelli’s violin concerto can be safely characterized as 
composition of permanent value, and one which will compel the 
favorable regard of the best musicians as wel! as critics. It is full 
4 melody, and therefore full of ideas. And these ideas are devel 
oped in a thoroughly original way, ‘while yet the classic form is 
preserved. If the cadenza of the first movement, accompanied 1s 
t is by the orchestra, is an innovation, it is by no means a bold one 
and the way it is carried out by the composer shows exquisite musi 
cal taste. The orchestra comes in simply and sparingly, by way of 
embellishment The first movement is, perhaps, the most thor 


With all its 


feels that it 


oughly worked out of the three thematic construction 


na 


and development, one never is pedantic conventi 
. 


n form—for the musical idea is always grasped and held to the last 

In the second movement, Andante Idilliaco, Mr. Tirindelli seems 
to have poured out his soul in song.” It breathes tenderness and 
poetic sentiment from the beginning to the close The last move 
ment, Vivace Scherzoso, gives opportunities for virtuosic display 
ind contains good deal by way of embellishment in the novelty 
of contrasted themes. It need hardly be said that Mr. Tirindell 
played his own concerto con amore. He has a fine sense of values 
and his tone, which is musical, is adequate to their expression. Wit 
an admirable self-repose at his command, and with his never failing 


grace and dignity, he is ever alert to the finer sensibilities and poeti 


finish. His playing was beautifully sustained in the andante, and in 
the vivace he gave ample proof of superb technical equipment. Mr 
lirindelli was appreciated by the audience after the manner of an 
vatior tie received several floral gifts and magnificent laurel 
wreath. Called out repeatedly, he responded to two encores—his ow: 
wrangement of Godard’s Berceuse, from “Jocelyn,” and a Nocturne 


by Goltermann. In both these his poetic nature was fully sustained 


and seldom is as delicately wrought an interpretation given to the 


Rerceuse.—Cincinnati Commercial Tribune 


Katharine Fisk. 
Mrs. Katharine Fisk goes west on March 25 


concerts, including two appearances in Chicago as soloist 


for several 


at the Symphony concerts with the Thomas Orchestra, 


a song recital in Peoria and also with the Choral Sym 


phony in St. Louis in “Samson and Delilah.” 

Her recent appearances here have been at the Woman's 
Press Club, February 24; at Waldorf-Astoria in concert of 
Brooklyn 


She has also been re-engaged as 


Junior George Republic, February 27, and at 
Institute on March 8 
solo contralto at St. Bartholomew's Church 


Mme. Crane’s Musicale. 
Mme. Ogden Crane will give a musicale at her studio 
3 East Fourteenth street, Wednesday afternoon, March 14, 
at 4 o'clock 











MR. FRANCIS ROGERS, Baritone. 








MR. A. Y. CORNELL, Tenor. 


TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 
Director of MUSICAL ARTISTS. 
CONCERT AND ORATORIO. 


so1-2 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 





MISS REBECCA HOLMES, 
Violiniste. 


Largest and Most Successful Choir Exchange in 
America, 





MR. PAUL DUFAULT, Tenor. 


MR. W. E. BACHELLER, Tenor. 





EHRGOTT 


Cleveland Welcomes Petschnikoff. 


N this its first season the Cleveland Symphony 1 
| chestra is making an enviable record Conductor 
Johann H. Beck is rapidly welding his forces into a com 
pact whole, and the musicianly work at the first concert 
vhich won flattering praise from the local press, was 
igain in evidence many and more convincing ways at 
ve second concert, according to the same authority 
Mile. Elsa Ruegger was the soloist the initial concert 
\lexandre Petschnikoff played with the orchestra at the 

cond concert, and Mark Hambourg will appear at the 
next and third That Conductor Beck chose these great 
artists for his opening concerts ol the first season shows 


| 


1is discrimination and a desire that Cleveland people shal 








have the best the country affords, and Manager Thrane 
former resident of Cleveland, cord ally co-operated w th 
the orchestra management in this regard 
In Alexandre Petschnikoff one heard the long sought idea The 
' s revealed wit he f{ e1 { commanding get S 
cight was not in Petschnikoff ession of Stradivariu fa 
st priceless value It was not the dazzling, scintillating ca 
{ technic with whic ¢ mastered imoonce Abie ntricaci 
\\ ieniawski Concerto 
it as rather in the more intimate and persor ‘ { art 
alues that the master stood revealed. It was in tl ty and 
dignity of his conceptions, transfiguring the Mendels ice 
as he did. It was in the depth of well poised feeling te t 
the andante movement of tl number 
llere was the ideal of iness, restrained elf-poise and ex 
pression deepened by ife experience Here was revealed 1 
agnetism and soul appeal inherent in the artistic acts of gen 
finality of art seldom found.—Cleveland Leader, February 21, 190 
Then came Petschnikoff, whose playing was the real event of the 
evening The music was wonderful, and at its close Cleveland quite 
redeemed herself, for the people who 1 received Paderewsk 
great, with no more applause than they would have given to any 
thy musician, went wild over the violinist rhree encores er 
lemanded, and, what is more, given, and at the close of each sele 
m the applause grew greater, the enthusiasm more ens¢ le 
and P y 1g00 





n Dealer, Februz 


Gottschalk Mementos. 
EMENTOS of Louis Moreau Gottschalk at the Louisi 


' 


ana Historical Society exhibit in the Fiske Library 
New Orleans, La 
Sent by Wm. L. Hawes 
Original manuscript of Scherzo Romantique 
Closing of letter with autograph written from M 
video, 1868 
Cabinet photo of L. M. Gottschalk wearing decoratio1 
Che following are sent through Wm. L. Hawes by Mr 
Clara G. Peterson, of Philadelphia, sister of L. M. Gott 
schalk 
Silver wreath in velvet case, presented by Messrs 
Chickering, Hall and Schirmer, of New York 
Photo of grave at Greenwood Cemetery, New Yor} 
Photo of decorations 
Photo of bust, 1869, Rio Janeiro, Brazi 
Photo of L. M. Gottschalk, cabinet size 
Photo, small, sitting at pian 
Photo in passe partout 
Daguerreotype of Gottschalk at twenty-three years 
\utograph dedication of “Battle Cry of Freedon 


Original manuscript of “Rayons d’Azur 

Penholder used by Gottschalk 

Gottschalk’s illustrated concert book 
GOTTSCHALK FAMILY MEMENTOS 


Miniature of Camille de Brusle, grandfather of L. M 
Gottschalk 


I'wo ivory fans and two pieces of old lace belonging t 


the great-grandmother of Gottschalk, Mme. Dey 
naut de Vallade. 
wo old documents. One, the commission of Camille 


de Brusle (Gottschalk’s grandfather) on parchmen 
IT! 
lhe other, Free Masons’ greeting bearing 
Gottschalk 
a lawyer of great merit 


as ensign from King George of England, 1795 


signature 


of grand-uncle of L. M Moreau de 


l'Islet who drew the Civ 


divisions 


Code of New Orleans and originated the 


of streets into islets, probably from his n 





OSCAR «+= - 


ae BARITONE .—= y 
Address: 430 Pike Building, CINCINNATI, OHIO 





Oscar SAENGER, 


Vocal Instruction. 


Teacher of Josephine S. Jacoby, Contralto; Elizabeth D 
Leonard, Contralto; Mme. de Pasquali, Soprano; Sara 
Anderson, Soprano; Hildegard Hoffmann, soprano; E. 
Léon Rains, Basso; Joseph S. Baernstein, Basso; John 
I. Young, Tenor, and other prominent singers now be- 
fore the public. 

STUDIO: 


' 51 Bast 64th Street, New York. 
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HE people to whom Grau gives contracts that 
take a million dollars out of this country every 
vear at the sacrifice of our musical life presented a 
diamond decoration to Grau last Sunday. This is 
very little in return for the diamond mine Grau has 
given them to work, but in the meantime our own 
boys and girls can sing im church choirs and 
choruses. That is good enough for Americans. 


A GAIN a cablegram states that Hans Richter 

has resigned as conductor of the Imperial 
Opera House, Vienna, and that he is to fill engage- 
ments here. What for? Where? How? When? 
Why? Mr. Hans Richter is an old man now and 
his beat is not distinct nor vigorous. He is adapted 
for an English country musical festival, put not for 
anything in sight here. If he brings an orchestra— 
an orchestra he has trained—ah! that’s the color of 
another horse. 


| T is risky for stage managers to “monkey” with 

modern music critics. Mr. Henderson, of the 
Times, is also an expert on yachting, so this is the 
way he “calls down” the opera settings of last 
Thursday night: 

“In ‘Gétterdimmerung’ the flat-bottomed, scow- 
ended craft in which Gunther brought home his un- 
willing bride was a miracle of marine architecture. 
She was jib and lug rigged, with a lug sail which 
did not extend on the foot half way to the taffrail, 
and with a jib triangle quite as large in area as the 
lug. This remarkable craft arrived at the private 
landing of Gunther with her jib stowed, her lug 
lowered half way, and proceeding gravely stern 
foremost! But seamanship had never entered into 
the calculations of the stage mismanager at the 
Metropolitan. Witness the weird behavior of the 
ships in ‘The Flying Dutchman.’ Capt. Joshua 
Slocum’s ‘Spray,’ which sailed herself, was not so 
wonderful as these.” 





fF IVE parts of the “Journal of the International 

Music Society” (Breitkopf & Hartel, publishers) 
have appeared. They run from October of last year 
to February of this, and contain many interesting 
articles, a catalogue of musical publications for the 
year 1899, a list of articles in musical papers, of 
publishers’ catalogues, &c. Its international char- 
acter is maintained by an article, in English, on 
“Music in England,” and two articles, in French— 
“Tristan et Iseult,” by L. Daurias, and “Etudes de 
Science Musicale,” by M. Lussy. The advertise- 
ments are chiefly contributed by the eminent Leip- 
sic music publishers, who also ‘publish the “Jour- 
nal,” and by their agents or representatives in Mi- 
lan, Moscow, St. Petersburg, &c. 

The great obstacle to the success of the “Journal” 
lies in the fact that it represents, first and foremost, 
the interests of Breitkopf & Hartel. No journal 
that is even suspected of being a personal organ 
of a great firm will ever be regarded as an interna- 
tional authority or as a trustworthy reporter of 
facts. In the article on “Music in England” in the 
first number of the “Journal,” the writer, Charles 
MacLean, makes a remark which all experience 
proves true. He writes: “The monthly -Musical 
Times deserves the front rank among English mu- 
sical newspapers; it is in the direct interests of No- 
vello & Co., which diminishes its opportunities as 
a general newspaper.” The “Journal of the Inter- 
national Music Society,” as long as it is issued by 
Breitkopf & Hartel, will find that the connection 
“will diminish its opportunities.” It will become 
of as little authority as the Milan Gazette Musicale, 
in which Ricordi advances his publications and his 
musical enterprises. It must necessarily cease to 
be impartial; it must necessarily display instances 
of favor and of néglect. It will not attract either 
creative or executive artists. 


E have been informed that QOccellier, the 

young baritone, receives $30 a week, and 

that Cornubert, the tenor, imported from Havana, 

does not get much more. Well, why should they? 

And how could they, if Mr. Grau is to keep his stars 

well fed and their bank books always stuffed with 
money and Third Avenue shares! 


ITER a number of conferences among an active 
set of people interested in giving grand opera 
in English in this city it was decided to await the 
arrival of Mr. Reinhold Herman, who has been in 
Berlin and who is to report on details. Mr. Habel 
man, who is also to be interested in the project, will 
return to Europe soon after Mr. Herman's arrival. 
The sum of $100,000 is first to be subscribed to be- 
fore the matter assumes form. Subscription lists 
are out for the purpose. And yet we cannot see 
how this scheme is to be made artistic without the 
foundation of opera—a permanent orchestra and a 
permanent chorus. It seems that these are the ele- 
ments essential to it as a beginning. 
” Harper's Bazar David Bispham bewails his 
fate and forebodes bad for the opera because it 
has become a social fad. Well, that’s an old story. 
Che fundamental difficulty with grand opera here is 
esoteric in its nature. Opera here is not national; 
it does not touch the people; they are not interested 
in it and it not in them. It is a private, foreign 
speculation that has no relation to the musical life 
or development of the people and that is not in 
sympathy with the nation. That is the great ele- 
mental fault of it, and henee it has always failed and 
must fail. As no manager has ever properly 
gauged this sentiment all of the foreign star 
managers had to go to pieces, the history of 
Maretzek, Chizzola, Mapleson, Strakosch, Neuen- 
dorff, De Vivo and Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau prov- 
ing the case with cumulative persistency. Until it 
forms a part of our musical life grand opera must 
fail. 





ANTI-AMERICAN FESTIVALS. 


¥ HE Springfield Musical Festival has departed 
for good, killed by the fearful prices the peo- 
ple paid to the foreign opera star. Worcester is 
not in good condition financially, and now, after 
putting high-priced foreign stars into the Maine 
Festival as a preliminary to its destruction, Mr. 
Wm. R. Chapman is canvassing New Hampshire 
and Vermont trying to organize Festivals so that 
the fearfully overpaid foreign singer should be en- 
gaged for solo parts thus killing off all chances of 
the native American girl. Under the arrangement 
existing between Chapman and Grau the latter will 
farm out his imported high salary stars and get 50 
per cent. of the sums paid to them by the citizens 
of New England for the direct purpose of crush 
ing out the aspirations of hundreds of American 
singers who are constantly driven to the wall by 
the trust that controls these overpaid foreign stars. 
We do not believe that the citizens of Maine, 
Vermont, New Hampshire and Massachusetts can 
be induced to aid or abet this anti-American cru- 
sade conducted by self-interested parties for the 
furtherance of musical schemes in this country that 
crush out home talent and that overpay the adver- 
tised foreign star singers who would not come here 
at all if they were not overpaid and provided with 
such incomes as enable them to divide their salaries 
with all kinds of agents and others interested in the 
business departments of musical affairs. We do 
not believe the New England people will give 
their countenance to a plan that is so intensely hos- 
tile to our home talent and which is destroying all 
opportunities of American singers. It is a put up 
job to get money out of New England to pay the 
foreign high-priced singer and that is all. To claim 
that art is in it, or music, is rank nonsense. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Adopting the Plan of the Dailies. 


T is well known that the daily press, the New 
York Herald, Sun, Tribune, Times, World, the 
Lsoston, Philadelphia, Chicago, San Francisco—in 
fact, all the daily papers everywhere, refuse to give 
advance notices to or pay attention to any per- 
formances or entertainments for which tickets are 
sold unless the same are advertised in their columns. 
The same rule will henceforth prevail with this 
paper, with the exception of such musical events as 
in our judgment are of artistic consequence and 
command publication because of prestige. Our 
experience enables us to select them; but the great 
mass of concerts and other musical performances 
arranged to attract pecuniary patronage or given to 
introduce débutantes or to affect the musical com- 
mercial market for one purpose or another any- 
where on earth will not be noticed in these columns 
unless first advertised in one form or the other, so 
that the plan may first be known to exist officially. 
That is the system of the daily press; that is our 
system henceforth. 
We have been at work for some time past to 
gather data on this subject, and we find that this 


paper has published gratis 


83,400. 


and odd free notices and reviews. Had we averaged 
the insignificant sum of ten dollars for each, which 
is much less than the daily papers each would have 
received, we should have taken in, with interest, 
over ONE MILLION dollars for these notices alone. 
We have therefore actually, at the lowest prices, 
contributed a million dollars in this one direction 
to the good of music. 

The expense of conducting this paper ts so tre- 
circulation is so universal and 


mendous and the 


extensive that we are unable to devote valuable 
space to the advancement of pecuniary musical in- 
terests free of charge. 

Furthermore, it must be observed that a critical 
review or a notice of a musical performance pub- 
lished in this paper is read By the American and 
European worlds of music, while those published in 
the daily papers are read only in the cities where 
those papers are published. The New York daily 
papers are not read in Germany, Austria, France, 


Italy, Belgium, or California or Illinois or South or 





*It is for this reason that musical artists and publishers, 
&c., utilize the columns of THe Musicat Courter for the 
purpose of reprinting the criticisms and reviews published 
about them and their works as they appear in the daily 
papers. By means of this republication in the columns of 
Tue Musicat Courter they can furnish to the musical 
world a consensus of the opinions respecting them. For 
instance, a violinist playing in Europe and America during 
a number of seasons cah reproduce in the columns of THE 
Musica Courter what the daily papers of Prague, Geneva, 
Stockholm, Melbourne, Chicago, Boston, New York, &c., 
say of his playing, and in this manner the whole world of 
music gets the consensus of the world’s opinion of the art 
ist’s performances, besides becoming acquainted with the 
fact that he is playing in all of these places, which aids him 
very much in the advancement of his commercial value. A 
performer or a singer can travel all over the world, and yet 
it will not be known unless it is noticed in Tae Musicat 
Courter, except in an incidental fashion—without system, 
without plan, without scheme, without scope, and hence 
without effect. This is the only medium through which a 
musical artist or publication can become universally known, 
and in a very short time. It is the result of over twenty 
years of very hard labor and the application of the prin- 
ciples of newspaper circulation. q 
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North. This paper is read everywhere—just as Mr. 
Wright, of the Everett Piano Company, who re 
cently visited St. Petersburg, Russia, told us that he 
had seen it read im the streets of that city; just as 
Ovide Musin, the violinist, wrote to us after his tour 
around the globe, he had seen it in Yokohama, 
Melbourne, Sydney, Batavia, Manila, Singapore and 


It is read all over the globe* 


A Case in Point. 


correspondence 


Calcutta. 


The following will illustrate 


exactly how such business matters are known to be 
treated by the daily papers, and justly so: 


PADEREWSKI MANAGEMENT, } 

306 East 125th Street 
New YORK, February 28, 1900 } 
Dear Mr. BLUMENBERG—-Perimit me to call your atiention 
to the inclosed, which I have just received, and if in the 
columns of THe Musica Courter you feel disposed to grant 
asks it wili be esteemed 


Miss Elizabeth Price the favor sh« 


to her. Very truly yours, 


Jno. C. Fryer. 


a great courtesy 


“THE VAUXHALL,” NASHVILLE, Tenn 


Mr. John C. Fryer: 

My Dear Sir-—I inclose newspaper notes of Paderewski's 
recital here. The Wednesday Morning Musicale did a 
noble part by Paderewski—the subscription list was large, 
Noverber. I must tell you 
of the 


and my press work began in 
much success of this oc 
It 
but the result of circumstances 
to keep his name before the public 
October 
ping, maybe, worked over 
There 


with all earnestness that 


casion is due to my notes is not egotism on my part 
I was in an ideal position 
| began it really in 
A paragraph one week about him—some old clip 
then in two weeks more some 
hint 


if the news 


thing else about him was never a in these 
early bits that he would come to Nashville 
paper editors had suspected that they would not have let 
me put in anything at that far away date without pay. Then 
I talked right and left at all times about Paderewski in an 
offhand way, bringing him into the conversation as an illus 
tration of some point—any way, to get him in. When it was 
announced that he would come the newspaper men wanted 
to cut off all references at once. In my notes every week 
I put him, and got a dozen letters of complaint from the 
editor of the American because I would “persist in writing 
about Paderewski.”” People wrote me from all over the 
State about reading my notes about Paderewski 
inspired to come to Nashville to hear him 

I bought their tickets for them, and we got 
president of the Wednesday Morning Musicale, the best 


rates on the railroad that have ever been given for such a 


and being 


through the 


concert. We got a rate of 1 1-3 for 75 miles, when the 
roads at first would grant the theatre manager only 55 
miles. The way we got such fine rates was because the 


president of our club, Mrs. John W. Thomas, is the wife of 
the president of the Nashville, Chattanooga and St. Louis 
Railway, and she told her husband he just must get better 
rates and wider territory than 55 miles. He did it, so that 
members of the Wednesday Morning Musicale living as far 
as Pulaski, Tenn., could attend. Now you see all this helped 
out, even though Paderewski has a very potent name. I! 
caused articles to be written about him in papers of neigh 
boring towns, and that made people want to come. I ven 
ture to say he was better advertised in Nashville than any 
where else in the 
money on the part of Mr. Gérlitz and yourself 
Now I ask something of you for our club 
Get something into THe Musica. Courter about the great 
success of the pianist here-—mention the interest and assist 
ance of the Wednesday Morning Musicale, and say, “This 
is the largest and most club the South 
Quote some lines from the article I inclose, and say it 
was written by Elizabeth Fraser Price, musical editor of the 
Wednesday Morning Musicale column of the Nashville 


expenditure of 
° 


country with the least 


influential in 


American 

I do not usually do criticisms on concerts, as I am ex 
tremely busy with other things, but I was asked by the 
editor to do this bit of work. It is nothing as to style and 
merit, but shows the impression he made. No other news 
paper criticism but this of ‘mine is our club willing for you 
to quote, as I am the representative of the club, and any 
how, mine was about the best—none particularly bright, in 
cluding my own 
prominently in THe Courter 
club to the front, where we ourselves can engage these great 


Paderewski and his agents and our theatre man 


Our point is to get our club mentioned 
We are struggling to get our 


artists 
ager, the newspapers, the printers—all made money, but the 
Wednesday Morning Musicale did not make one dollar 
We gave our efforts, our unceasing efforts, to make the con 
cert a success, merely to have Paderewski and have his con 
cert exceed all others. Every one of us went and paid our 
$5 or $3, and not one member of our club used a free ticket 
I did not even use a press ticket, but paid $5 for a box seat 
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notes as the 


So get our club name and some lines from my 
editor of the club column into Tue Musicat Courter 
please 

Thank you -for the two photographs of Paderewski. M1: 
Gorlitz gave me a still better one for the club, and | an 
awaiting another for myself. When you have another great 
big artist write to me about it, and let the Wednesday Morn 
ing Musicale manage it for you. Yours truly, 

EvizapetH Fraser Prict 


~ + * 


Justice to All. 


\ great deal of advertising is done through this 


paper, and it is all remunerative to those whose 


merits are anywhefe equal to their claims. It is 


unjust to give publicity to musical commercial 


schemes free of charge when others pay for such 


enormous publicity as this paper offers. The daily 


papers refuse to do it, and this paper follows their 
proper lead mm carrying out the same rule hereafter 
No defects so far as interest in their columns have 


been noticed because they have such a rule. and 


certainly, considering the inexhaustible amount of 


material at hand, no abatement of novelty will bx 


noticed in this case. For instance, jn the place of a 


large number of free notices sent to us for this week 
through the various sources we publish an artick 


from John F. Runciman, the powerful London 


music critic. It will be at least as interesting as the 


same space crowded with free reviews of musical 


people and their proposed personal schemes. If they 
desire to become known they have an outlet through 
these columns, but that will compel us to enlarge 
the paper, and for this additional expense they car 
pay in the various forms of advertising. Otherwis« 


they can remain obscure, for we are unable to ad 


vance their interests at the sacrifice of the paper's 


contents. 83,400 and odd free notices are sufficient 
in volume to claim on our part that that particular 
duty—if it was a duty—has been conscientiously 
performed 

There is no necessity to mail any tickets to this 
office for attendance at musical affairs of a merely, 
perso al nature (except charity concerts), unless the 


events have been advertised in this papet 
GETTING AHEAD OF GRAU., 


» Grau gets a certain percentage on all the out 


A 


telligent operatic beasts of burden have devised away 


side engagements of his artists, these same in 


to get ahead of the little man on Thirty-ninth street 
It is neat, effective and honest—within the law. Of 


late Grau has noticed that many of his singers ar 


not singing in private or in concerts. He is sut 
prised, and has expressed that surprise He need 
be so no longer. His artists all sing for nothing 

and a secret consideration. Is the Human Tank 


bidden to West Hoboken, she goes foi nothing 


and the beer. Does Snortiga sing for Mrs. Puyca 


de Loewstone on upper Fifth avenue, she does it 


for the pleasure of meeting the Stirns, the Oofsteins 
and the Raghausers—some of them early friends of 
But all this pleases not Grau 


“Hie ho! 


her latest husband 
Some day he will summon the clans 
Hie ho! Gibletchungs!” he and to 
“Where do Kinder 
will ask, and only the mysterious rustling « 


tickets for the 


him 
he 


of pawn 


will 


sing, 


they will hie I come in, 


will be heard, all the gifts silver 


cups, baby rattles, dressing cases, umbrellas, s\ 
ringes, bath sponges, overshoes and sealskin coats 


(all taken in lieu of checks)—have been sent to the 


kind uncle of all. But where does Grau come in 
HE Bibelot for March contains lyric s by Cosmo 
Monkhouse. Mr. Mosher announces for the 
spring a seventh Old World edition of litzgerald’s 


“Rubaiyat.” 
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MUSIC OF THE XIX. CENTURY. 
CHORAL WoRKS IN THE GRAND STYLE 

1. Oratorios and Cantatas (spiritual and secular).— 
lo the oratorios and ecclesiastical compositions in 
the grand style, in addition to Haydn’s “Seasons” 
(1801), Beethoven’s “Missa Solennis” (1824 first 
performed completely); Schubert’s G major Mass, 
Cherubini’s “Requiem,” and the two masses in D 
minor and F major, the nineteenth century has con- 
tributed a noble series of works, yet only few of 
them can arouse a lasting interest. Want of space 
restricts us here to a mere summary review. 

Mendelssohn’s “St. Paul” (1836), “Elijah” (1846, 
for the Birmingham Festival), “Walpurgis Nacht” 
(one of the few uncontested works of Mendelssohn); 
Schumann's “Paradise and the Peri” (1843), “Der 
Rose Pilgerfahrt,” Scenes from Goethe’s “Faust,” 
“Requiem for Mignon,” “Manfred,” “Choral Bal- 
lades:” Richard Wagner’s “Das Liebesmahl der 

\postel;” Berlioz’s “Damnation of Faust;” Liszt’s 
“St. Elizabeth,” “Christus; Brahms’ ‘“Schick- 
sallied,” “Rhapsodie,’ ‘“Naenia,” “Rinaldo,” 
“Triumphlied” (dedicated to Emperor William I.);” 
Bruch’s “Frithiof,” “Odysseus,” “Achilleus,” “Fair 
Ellen, “Feuerkreuz,” “Song of the Bell’ (the more 
modest work of B. Romberg is also very popular). 
Lately Bruch has followed these with the two 
works, both favorably received—“Moses” (1896) 
and “Gustav Adolf” (1898). Add Gade’s ‘‘Co- 
mala,” “Crusaders,” “Erlking’s Daughter;” Ru- 
binstein’s “Paradise Lost,’ “Tower of Babel,’ two 
spiritual operas, “Moses” and “Christus; Kiel’s 
“Christus; Blumner’s “Fall of Jerusalem,” “Abra- 
ham; Herzogenberg’s “Deutsches Liederspiel,” 
“Geburt Christi,” “Erntefeier;” O. Lorenz’s “Otto 
the Great,” “Croesus,” “Maid of Orleans;” Tinel’s 
“Franciscus,” “Godoleva;” Heger’s “Manasseh;” 
Klughardt’s “Fall of Jerusalem” (1899); Dvorak’s 
“St. Ludmilla.” Lately there has been some fuss 
made about the oratorios of the Italian, Don Perosi. 
In May he will have a Festhaus of his own. Yet 
it will be well to preserve for the present an ex- 
pectant attitude. On the other hand, Enrico Bossi 
justifies the fairest hopes. Finally may be men- 
tioned “Les Beatitudes” of César Franck. 

2. Masses._-To the already mentioned masses 
may be added Grell’s celebrated a capella Mass for 
sixteen voices; Kiel’s “Messe Solemnis;’’ Liszt’s 
“Graner” and “Coronation Mass,” A. Becker’s B 
flat minor Mass (an important work), Draeseke’s F 
sharp minor Mass, Bruckner’s three mases, Ha- 
vert’s twenty-three masses, with those of Rhein- 
berger, Bruch and others. 

3. Requiems.—Only few works can be enumerat- 
ed as enriching this branch of church music. After 
Cherubini, the advantage of age belongs to Ber- 
lioz, whose “Requiem” was performed in 1837. 
Schumann's and Lachner’s are nearly forgotten. 
lhe two by Kiel, in F minor and A flat major, are 
more often performed. The most celebrated work 
of this species is perhaps Brahms’ “Deutsche Re- 
quiem” (1868). Good work in this field has been 
done by Herzogenberg, Scholz, Draeseke, Gouvy, 
Sgambati, and especially Verdi, whose grand work, 
composed in 1874, excited admiration even in Ger- 
many 

1. Hymns, &ce.—Of Rossini’s once famous “Sta- 
hat Mater” only the air “Cujus Animam” lives to- 
day. In addition may be named the “Stabat Ma- 
ters” for female voices by Lachner and Kiel. The 
‘Stabat Mater’ of Dvorak finds increasing diffu- 


sion. Verdi, too, has lately turned to church com- 
position; in 1898 his “Pezzi Sacri’’ appeared (a 
“Stabat Mater,” “Te Deum,” “Ave Maria,” “Hymn 


of Praise to the B. V. M.”), works which are sure 
to be more widely known. This is trie, too, of 
Blumner’s “Te Deum.’ serlioz’s and Bruckner’s 
“Te Deums” have been more often performed. In 
the field of psalms and motets we mention Mendels- 
sohn, Hauptmann, Richter, Rust, Volkmann, 
Schreck, Jadassohn, Reinecke, Grell, Bellermann, 





(both representatives of the so-called “pure” move- 
ment), Becker, Succo, Herzogenberg, Werman, 
Liszt and J. Brahms. 

5. A specialty of the nineteenth century is the 
unaccompanied choral for male voices. At first 
ministering to a patriotic spirit, and an echo of what 
filled and thrilled every heart, it is sinking more and 
more into mere singsong. Lately Fr. Hegar has 
successfuly attempted to raise this species of art, 
but it must be said that the chief subject of the male 
song is love. With Weber, Marschner, Mendels- 
sohn, Kreuzer, Silcher, Durner, Otto, Z6llner, Abt 
(but only half a dozen of his countless chorlieder), 
only a few new composers have enriched this 
branch of art. 

THe GERMAN LIED. 


The prominent position occupied by the German 
Lied dates from the time of Franz Schubert. As 
regards fullness of melody, ease and productiveness 
he is not yet surpassed by any composer. The 
number of his Lieder exceeds six hundred. Poems 
that he read at once became melodies to him. The 
compositions, therefore, all make the impression of 
impromptus. He knew no meditation, hence he al- 
ways succeeds in hitting the fundamental mood of 
the poem. His melodies are supple enough to do 
justice to every nuance of sentiment. Poetry and 
music are here in a union which rests on the deep- 
est emotions of the heart. But as Schubert was 
not scrupulous about the choice of his texts, all his 
compositions are not of equal value, although none 
are trivial. His spirit embraced every species of 
poetry. Thus he takes in music a sirhilar position 
to that of Goethe in lyrics, and of his poems he has 
set to music about one hundred, of which forty-five 
fall in the year 1815, among them op. 1, “The Erl- 
king.”” Most to be admired is his art in blending 
ever new tones and colors for similar moods in the 
three cycles of Lieder, “Die Schéne Miillerin,” 
“Wirterreise,”’ “Schwanengesang.”’ 

Robert Schumann approached Lied composition 
with quite different views. He made the poem 
which he intended to set, first of all, entirely his 
own. When he had thoroughly penetrated into 
it, he sought by his composition to deepen and ex- 
tend the feeling of the poem. His Lieder, therefore, 
are reproductions in music of a kindred genius. 
Thus the piano part has a more active part than 
with Schubert. It is more than a mere accompani- 
ment or support of the song; it is not subordinate 
to the voice, but is an essential factor by its side. 
The piano often undertakes a wider development 
of a feeling only indicated in the text. This is es- 
pecially noticeable in the after play (nachspieler)). 
There he poetizes in tones, and thereby reaches at 
times effects of which the poet had never thought. 
The best known example is the conclusion of his cy- 
cle “Frauenliebe und Frauenleben,” where Schu- 
mann in the after play awakens the recollection of 
the first joy of love in the soul of the widow who is 
standing by the grave. The tragedy of the poem 
is thus made terribly thrilling. The real springtime 
of Schumann’s Lieder composition was in 1840. His 
own love joys, and his final possession of his be- 
loved Clara Wieck, tuned the strings of his lyre. 

The songs of Robert Franz (1815-92) show a 
like tendency. He is, as Liszt said, a psychic col- 
orist. Franz called his Lieder “illustrations of 
poets’.words.” In them is Schumann’s spirit. In 
his accompaniment we observe a thorough study 
of Bach, to whom Franz was so devoted. The first 
part of his Lieder (eighteen songs) appeared in 
1843, and, as is known, met with the highest praise 
from Schumann. Altogether he composed 250 
Lieder or over. 

In contrast to the purely lyrical Franz is Adolf 
Jensen (1837-79), who is a thoroughly dramatic 
lyrist. It is not enough for him to reproduce the 
absolute sentiment of a poem, he seeks to seize the 
imagination of the hearer and to carry him along 
by enhancing the poetic object to that of an action 


put on the stage with dramatic effect. His cycles, 
“Dolores,” “Gaudeamus,” “Spanishes Liederbuch,” 
are especially popular. 

In proportion as the Lieder of these masters has 
increased from year to year in public favor, so has 
the interest for those of Mendelssohn declined. 
For our “Uebermenschen” Mendelssohn’s language 
is too sentimental. His heart is too open. To-day 
we want psychological problems from poetry and 
music. Yet his Lieder stand higher by a head than 
many of the productions which please the public in 
the concert hall. This depreciation of Mendelssohn 
extends to-day to nearly the whole field of his ac- 
tivity as a composer. Usually people seek to find 
in it something to lower this noble master as an 
artist. Perhaps the coming age will judge more 
right. Is it not quite the same with Carl Loewe (1796- 
1869)? He began as a ballad composer in 1824, and 
till 1848 remained the darling of the singing pub- 
lic. Then he vanished almost completely as a com- 
poser till 1882. Thanks to the energy of the Loewe 
Society, formed in that year, the attention of the 
great public was recalled to him. To-day the whole 
world reverences Loewe as one of the greatest mas 
ters of the Lied. His ballads rest on a popular 
basis. In his melody construction he approaches 
Weber. “The full last tone, the winged swing of 
Weber’s music are not to be found in Loewe be 
cause he lacked dramatic pathos. But freshness, 
trueheartededness, tenderness of feeling, he pours 
If Weber is the Schiller of music, 
Through their dramatic 


forth freely. 
Loewe is its Uhland.” 
pathos the almost forgotten Lieder of Weber seem 
to be returning to favor in the concert hall. The 
Lieder of Abt, Eckert, Fesca, Gumbert, Kiicken, 
Proch and others are looked on by the present 
world of music as something which we have passed 
beyond. The Lieder of Taubert, Curschmann and 
Reinecke have still a select circle of friends. On 
account of their beautiful song and their warm feel 
ing, some of Rubinstein’s Lieder, among them “Der 
Asra,” “Es Blinkt der Thau,” “Gelb Rollt Mir zu 
Fiissen,” the duet “Aller Berge Gipfel,” enjoy the 
permanent favor of the public and the singer. 

With respect to Brahms’ Lieder, Philip Spitta first 
called attention to the fact that Brahms moved in 
the key of manhood’s lyric, and that thus he differs 
from the great Lieder composers, Weber, Schubert. 
Mendelssohn and Schumann, who always had 
something youthfu! in them, and who died either 
young or in their prime, while all Brahms’ Lieder, 
from op. 32 onward, are male Lieder, and conse- 
quently should be sung only by men. Spitta con- 
firms his view by referring to “O Nachtigall,” “Die 
Mainacht,” “Die Magelonen Romanzen” through 
op. 57 and the following collections. This subtile 
observation gives the key to much which, at the 
first glance, surprises us in Brahms’ Lieder. How 
different is the erotic of Brahms and that of 
Schumann! Here youthful impetuosity, there 
rather a reservation of feeling that looks like quiet 
resignation, a heart which simply does not believe 
that good fortune will attend it. How different the 
expression of painful emotions! Schumann pours 
out tears, Brahms his heart’s blood. The piano 
part is subordinate in general to the voice, even 
if the accompaniments are often difficult to play. 

In later years the influence of Richard Wagner 
on the German Lied is noticeable. The “Meister- 
singer’ and “Tristan” motives especially can be 
traced in the modern Lied. The original relation 
between voice and piano is almost inverted. The 
melody is reduced to a certain conversational plane. 
Scarcely any attempt is made to develop a beautiful 
song, the words are “vertant.” Like “Songs With- 
out Words,” there are now “piano pieces with 
songs.” To this school, after Liszt and Wagner, 
belong d’Albert, Weingartner, R. Strauss, the bal- 
lad composers M. Pluddemann, Count Eulenberg, 
Hans Hermann and Hugo Wolf. Nearer to the 
old Lieder style aré Meyer-Helmund, Von Fielitz, 
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Of foreign Lieder composers only 


Robert Kahn. 
the creations of Grieg (born 1843) have found any 


diffusion. They are among the most beautiful that 
have been produced in this field. Naturally they 
incline melodically to the Northern folk music. 

* * *& 

At present, then, we can still speak of German 
superiority in Lied composition. But already other 
nations are preparing an invasion of this territory 
which the Germans have preoccupied. Our German 
composers must therefore be on their guard that this 
position, too, is not contested in the future. Since 
Brahms’ death only a partisan “enragé” of the most 
modern tendency can talk of Germany’s undisputed 
hegemony in music. - Besides, it would be no won- 
der if Germany, which has held this position with- 
out a break for nearly four hundred years, should 
now yield it to another nation. In 1842 Schumann 
wrote: “The masters of the German school are dis- 
tinguished from the Italians and French (we may 
add Slavs and Scandinavians) by the fact that they 
tried all forms and species, while the masters of 
those other nations usually devoted themselves to 
one alone;” but this characteristic is no longer suit- 
able. We see our concert conductors compelled 
to borrow from foreigners in all departments of 
music. 

The “race musicians” are, also, on this side. 
Since our music ceased to be popular and appeals 
only to the so-called cultivated class, who, as mod- 
ern Uebermenschen, like heavy meals, and wish to 
see their important “I” reflected in music, our com- 
posers seek to write a kind of metaphysical music of 
“higher inspiration” which only one of the “initiat- 
ed” can understand without an explanatory pro- 
Too much realistic subjectivism, too much 


gram. 
reflection! But too little great thought! Drums 
and trumpets are not everything. The obtru- 


This hollow 
We miss 


sive fortissimo must be dampened. 
pathos little suits the German Gemith. 
the still grandeur by which the works of the mas- 
ters so immediately seize us, those heavenly melo- 
dies, to whose wondrous power all hearts are 
opened. 

In this place of this we have mere braggadocio, 
coarse sensuality, unbeautiful noisiness. That in 
this modern school men have designed to destroy 
melody must seem to us the most suspicious thing 
They have already gone as 
Music needs no 


in the new tendency. 
far asa 
strange outworks; she has proved that she can stand 
on her own feet. Away, then, from metaphysical 
music, which kills the flowery crown of art, melody! 
We live in a time of transition. Men strive for new 
ideals, and we are the last to oppose ourselves to 
new paths. But when the art tendency is against 
the grand principles of zxsthetics, beauty, then a 
cry of warning is in place. Perhaps the Outland 
may bring us to our senses.. Perhaps German mu- 
sic will strengthen itself to new ideals, on the art 
of Sebastian Bach.—Leipsic Signale. 


species of “spoken song.” 





MUSIC AT THE PARIS EXPOSI- 
TION. 
M JACQUES BIZET has an article in the 
° Revue d’Art Dramatique on music at the 
Universal Exhibition of 1900. The object of the 
whole Exhibition is to show to vititors the progress 
achieved in all branches of human activity, whether 
in invention or in execution, to excite the rivalry of 
producers, develop commerce, &c. But to make 
the Exposition a success it must be amusing; it 
must not appeal merely to members of this or that 
profession or industry, but to the profanem vulgas, 
the great public. The great industrials make such 
an appeal, and have their machines working, to the 
great delight of the aforesaid public. Art must fol- 
low the example. 
Paris must give to her visitors an idea of French 
art and foreign art, the different schools, the 
progress and evolution of art. The art of the past 


must not be sacrificed to the art of the present, 
nor the art of the present to the most persistent 
hustler for publicity. There is no need of a jury to 
pass on everything sent in; there is need of an 
organization that can select the names of those who 
represent an epoch. Such an organization cannot 
consist of artists themselves; it must be formed by 
the state, and the French Government appointed 
a commission to perfect such an organization. Ac- 
cordingly the commission charged with the musical 
department has issued a program: 

1. To give an historical résumé of the French 
school of music down to date, particularly of the 
present school. 

2. To enable strangers to make acquaintance with 
French musical productions. 

3. In order to display execution as well as com- 
position, to invite the presence of as many orches- 
tras as possible. 

4. To promote musical education in France by 
organizing competitions of bands, societies, &c. 

To carry out this program the commission has 
decided that there shall be an official orchestra, 
directed by M. Taffanel, to give a series of ten good 
concerts at the Trocadéro. These concerts will give 
a review of the principal works of the French school, 
and six of them will be solos and 
choruses, the remaining four being purely sym- 
Each concert will contain six numbers, 


devoted to 
phonic. 
and thus will give examples of sixty composers. 

The first concert is dedicated to the “Founders 
of French Opera.” This title is rendered necessary 
by the fact that three of the founders—Lulli, Gluck 
and Gretry—were not French, and yet their names 
and their services to French art can no more be 
overlooked than the name of Rameau. The other 
concerts will be composed of the works of com- 
posers dead and alive. 

While due attention is thus given to the retro- 
spective character of the Exposition, a place is re- 
served for unpublished works by young composers. 
The commission will select from the works sub- 
mitted to them those which they deem of most in- 
terest and most likely to add to the reputation of 
contemporary music. 

Chamber music will not be neglected. The com- 
mission will arrange for twelve performances, in 
which three official quartets will take part. The 
programs will be drawn up in the manner described 
above for the symphonic concerts and will comprise 
not only chamber music properly so called, but 
sonatas for piano, &c. Sixty names will be in- 
scribed. 

Finally six organ performances will complete 
this official and French part of the musical ex- 
position. 

As regards foreign music the commission will 
only reserve to itself a right of supervision. For- 
eign orchestras which wish to be heard must make 
application through the general representatives of 
their respective nations. If such request is favor- 
ably considered, the hall of the Trocadéro will be 
placed gratuitously at their disposal, and the parties 
in interest can organize their concerts at their own 
risk and peril. The programs must, however, be 
submitted to the commission. The receipts will be 
given to the orchestra performing at each concert. 
Similar conditions are offered to French musical 
societies. 

A special commission will organize competitive 
performances among the Orpheon societies and 
brass bands, and also international festivals. Thus 
all these concerts will be adapted for an exposition 
which is universal and international. 





» dog he is not only a Hebrew, he is a Jew. 

This is in response to an inquiry as to the 
nationality of one Hirschberg or Herschbirg, who 
was once connected with some singers in a business 
capacity. His racial origin does not seem to please 
this person, for he has strenuously denied it. 


PLEASANT ITALIAN PARAGRAPH. 


N the last number of his Gazetta Musicale Mr. 
Ricordi publishes the following pleasant para- 
graph: 

Mr. Blumenberg, of THe Musicar Courter, of New 
York, has already done us the honor of occupying himself 
with our firm as a result of a journey made by him some 
time ago in Italy with the object of studying the conditions 
of the musical art in Italy (Oh, Blumenberg, how kind!) 
He has again dedicated a column and a half in reference 
to an article written by us respecting German critics and 
Mascagni’s tournée—and ends his anti-Ricordian vaporings 
by threatening a new invasion of Italy to go “to the bottom 
of his investigation,” and all this, do you know for what? 
“To prevent the house of Ricordi from retarding, as it has 
always done in Italy and in all the terraqueous globe (!!), 
the development of music!” 

Let him come and welcome, this Mr. Blumenberg, the de 
liverer of our poor art, which lies, a slave, for nearly a cen 
tury (perhaps Mr. Blumenberg is ignorant of it, but the 
house of Ricordi dates from 1808) from a tyrannical pub- 
lisher; let him come and make the terraqueous globe free 
itself from the sheet of lead which has pressed upon it such 
a long time (bum-bum! Patapan! Patapan!)! 

But—the inevitable but, even for the reforming élans of 
Mr. Blumenberg—he joins in his anger with our name tha: 
of the firm of Oliver Ditson, of Boston, and imprudently 
very imprudently—goes on to talk of publications and of 
copyrights (ahi! ahi!) which the public refuses to swallow. 
He makes a charge against these two firms of striving to 
boom their own publications (compliments to the name oi 
the firm of Oliver Ditson for this precious eulogy), and 
finally unmasks his own batteries by concluding, “Down 
with the rubbish (ohe, ohe!) beneath two fathoms of ocean, 
down with it, even if it is supported by several million 


aires!!” 
Now if the élans of Mr. Blumenberg were to stop with 
his intense desire to liberate the musical art of the two 


worlds from the tyranny of the houses of Ricordi and Ol 
iver Ditson, the matter would be pleasant enough, but this 
allusion to copyright, to the rubbish which the two firms 
publish and wish to impose (sic) on the whole world, lets 
us see too clearly that Mr. Blumenberg there 
moving other interests a little different from those of pure 


behind are 


art—and then the matter stinks cursedly of commercial 
competition, and we do not know, indeed, if with such idea* 
in his heart Mr. Blumenberg will be in a position to resus 
citate the art of music in all the terraqueous globe. Enough. 
We shall await with anxiety the result of the new visit of 
Mr. Blumenberg to Italy—there will be flowers—the moun 
tains will bring forth. 

It is difficult to see what Signor Ricordi means 
by this collection of interjections, ejaculations, ex 
What is needed is fact 
COURIER 


clamations and parentheses. 
and argument. THE MusIcaL 
and demonstrates that a paper like the Gazetta Mu- 


asserts 


sicale is not a music paper, but an advertising sheet 
of the house of Ricordi, that it is run not to foster 
art, but to make money, and not to protect the in- 
terests of artists, but those of the Ricordi monop- 
olies. 

During its long career the Ricordi house has ac- 
quired a real monopoly of the musical production 
of Italy, but what has it done for the Italian com 
poser? Has it ever discovered a rising talent? It 
was the rival house of Sonzogno, that first pro- 
duced Mascagni and Leoncavallo, but the smart 
business methods of Ricordi compelled his rival to 
shorten sail. What Signor Ricordi says about 
copyright we do not exactly understand, for here 
in America nothing is known of an agitation to sup- 
press Messrs. Ditson and Ricordi, nor of any com 
mercial competition. The persons who would be 
most benefited by a diminution of the Ricordi 
tyranny would be the Italian composers 
whom he can keep in obscurity till they sell him 


young 


their works at any prices he chooses to name. 

This paper is not engaged in the publishing of 
sheet music; its editors are not interested in ope 
ratic plans and productions; it has no relations 
with musical artists, except to notice them and push 
their claims for recognition; it has no copyright 
interests because it publishes no copyright music 
of any kind; it is not engaged in staging operas 
and introducing new works and new singers, and 
speculating in this kind of business. This paper is 
simply published weekly as a musical newspaper, 


and we claim that we are doing more for the legiti 
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mate musicians of Italy than Mr. Ricordi’s firm or 
Mr. Ricordi’s paper can possibly do for them, be- 
cause Mr. Ricordi and his paper are interested in 
the personal schemes of certain individuals only, 
and not in the interests of Italian music as an art. 

Probably it is not Mr. Ricordi’s fault; probably 
it is due to the fact that his commercial interests 
in certain distinct performances and artists and 
publications make it impossible for him to look 
at the music of the Italian nation with the eyes of 
a disinterested critic and newspaper man. We 
would like to know what Mr. Ricordi has ever done 
for the legitimate musical artists of the present day 
in Italy? What has he done for such an inimitable 
artist and worker as Cesi, who is lost in the shad- 
ows of Vesuvius? What has he done for Sgam- 
bati in Rome? What has he done for the Bulow 
pupil in Florence, Signor Buonamici? What has 
he done for Martucci, who is lost in Bologna, and 
never gets out of it any more? What has he done 
for the works of these living masters that repre- 
sent the modern Italian legitimate school of music? 
These are the men for whom THE MusicaL Cou- 
RIER has been working hard in America, and yet 
we can do nothing for them here because Ricordi 
owns the copyrights of most of their publications 
and they cannot be purchased here except at high 
rates in order to get the money back into Ricordi’s 
coffer. 

Why does not Ricordi do for the Italian musi- 
cians in America what we are trying to do for them 
in Italy? Why does he object to our work for 
them in Italy? If we are willing to go to Italy to 
resurrect these dead names, as they are now, to 
bring them out before the public of the world, why 
should Mr. Ricordi object, particularly when his 
own copyright privileges of their works will give 
him the benefit? He is not even a shrewd, intelligent 
business man. We distribute as many MusicaL 
Courters in Italy to-day as Mr. Ricordi distributes, 
because his paper has no circulation. No paper, 
published by a publisher interested in the advance- 
ment of his own interests can ever have any stand- 
ing or circulation. That is the reason why Mr. 
Ricordi’s paper is not in circulation anywhere. 
Everyone who picks up the papers that are pub- 
lished by music publishers knows that they are pub- 
lished in the interests of the publications controlled 
by the publisher. 

This paper has no publication; this paper has no 
relations, except newspaper relations, with the 
world, and therefore it is read all over the 
world. The little, insignificant paper that Mr. Ri- 
cordi publishes as an advertising sheet is a disgrace 
to Italian music journalism; but the capital be- 
hind Ricordi prevents other papers from being es- 
tablished, because he can send that paper out for 
nothing, and it is still an advertisement for him. 
But the result has been the annihilation of good 
music in Italy.- What can Campanari do with his 
orchestra in Italy? What can a piano virtuoso do 
in Italy? What can a string quartet do in Italy? 
How little do the people receive in the way of pay 
that sing under the Ricordi management in Italy! 
\nd then they are compelled, besides that, to sub- 
scribe to Mr. Ricordi’s publication! We have no 
ejaculations, we have no expressions of malice, but 
we want to help Italy as a musical nation, and we 
want to bring before the world the fact that there 
are profound and meritorious composers and play- 
ers in that country. The world of music should be 
in possessien of Cesi’s technical piano works. Ev- 
erybody should play the compositions of Sgarnbati 
and Martucci. They cannot be had; they cannut 
be found; the teachers cannot put their hands on 
them because they are locked up by Ricordi, who 
has other interests at stake. If it were not for Mr. 
Ricordi, their names would be known in America, 
in England, France, or any other country. That is 
the situation in the Ricordi case. 

We believe that glorious old Italy will permit 


us to continue our work, and, if life is spared to 
him, the editor of this paper will return to that 
country and will again co-operate with the good 
musicians to bring them forth before the gaze of 
the world at large, so that their true merits will be 
known by mankind. Left to Mr. Ricordi, they will 
die in obscurity. 


Richard and His “School.” 


Lonpon, February 21, 1900. 





Editors The Musical Courier: 
NGRATITUDE has long been recognized as one 
of civilized mankind’s most notable and highly 
developed qualities. Why this should be so passes 
the comprehension of many people. Yet it is sim- 
ple enough. Our savage forefathers believed they 
owed everything to some outside power, to whom 
they gave various, nicknames, according to fancy. 
They invented religious services of thanksgiving, 
and we keep up the forms of them to this day. But 
in reality we have not only ceased to believe that 
we Owe anything to anybody or anything, but we 
have grown actually to hate owing anything to any- 
body or anything. 

Having got rid of the notion of outside powers 
intervening for or against us in our fights, the no- 
tion that we can do and do do everything for our- 
selves has taken forcible possession of us. A suc- 
cessful general feels more than merely profession- 
ally murderous when he is told that his great victory 
was due as much to the mistakes of the enemy as 
to his own mastery of the craft of man butchering; 
and he looks inclined to alter the very face of the 
globe when he reads in the “histories of our own 
time” that he would certainly have sustained defeat 
but for the peculiar formation of the ground or an 
unusual twist of a river on the scene of his great 
victory. But most savage of all does a man feel, 
be he general or a mere contemptible civilian (it is 
curious that the lowest of all trades—the soldier, the 
man butcher—should have such a contempt for any 
profession that is honorable and clean), when he is 
expected to feel grateful to another man for some 
benefit which he has received or some disaster he 
has escaped. Shakespeare, in his meanest mood, 
sang that the biting of the bitterest winter wind 
was not so bad as “benefits forgot.” Nothing 
more dastardly, less manly, ever entered the skull 
of man than this. 

What Shakespeare meant was that it was terrible 
to have done something for someone and not to 
have it recognized. I myself know a man who 
never, in his wealthier days, lifted a finger to help 
another man or pulled a penny out of his pocket to 
assist the hard-up. When he came to grief himself 
and wanted to raise small loans he became full of 
bitterness against the whole human tribe when he 
met with nothing but refusals. “Ah!’’ he said to 
me one day, “the ingratitude of B Do you 
know, the advice I have given that man must have 
been worth hundreds of pounds to him, and to-day 
he refused me a five-pound note!” I refrained 
from asking whether he had ever given or offered 
anything more tangible than advice, for I knew per- 
fectly well that he hadn’t, and might even in his 
fallen days have regarded the question as an out- 
rage. 

If ingratitude is the refusal to recognize that we 
have benefited by another’s exertions, or rather (for 
this is implicit) that another has done a thing for 
us that we could not do for ourselves, the desire 
for gratitude is much the same thing; certainly it 
is not one degree higher or more noble. It is 
prompted by the same longing to have one’s per- 
sonal power admitted. On the whole, I think the 
desire for gratitude to be one of the shabbiest pas- 
sions of humanity; and in support, if not actual 
proof, of this view, I ask readers to consider the 
people they have known to be possessed with it, 
and they will be found to be precisely those who 








have always shown themselves least willing to serve 
others. Ingratitude has at least something bold, 
manly and virile about it; each act of ingratitude is 
an act of independence; whereas the desire for grat- 
itude is slobbery, whining and generally nothing 
more than the wish to get credit for power where 
there is no power. 


I have worked this out perhaps rather labori- 
ously; but I beg the reader to be patient if he can 
and to put up with his own impatience if he can- 
not. I have a theory to advance, and for the im- 
mediate acceptance of it that should follow on its 
being understood it is absolutely neecssary to have 
a clear perception of the nature of gratitude, and 
especially of ingratitude. To begin with my main 
argument, I wish to call attention to a few facts. 

First, the very gredtest creative artists are never 
the founders, but always the glorious closes, the 
sunset splendors in many cases, of their respective 
schools. Second, many great artists have cher- 
ished the hope of founding a school, and in 
some cases have believed that they have done it; 
and some seem to have thought more of the pros- 
pect of a new school deriving its impulse from their 
work than of their work itseli—seem almost to have 
thought that not their actual accomplishment, but 
the work of their followers, would keep alive their 
renown; that they would continue to live in the 
lives of others, while, so far as the great wide world 
was concerned, their own work lapsed into piteous 
oblivion. The third and last fact to which I want 
to call attention is this: That whatever the great 
artists may have thought, whatever the hopes they 
may have cherished, their biographers everlastingly 
claim for them that they owed as little as possible 
to their predecessors and contemporaries, but 
founded their schools, so that posterity owed much 
to them. Readers may recollect that Bach is per- 
petually spoken of and written of as the “father of 
German music”; Handel as the “father of oratorio” 
(if modern oratorio is, as it must be, meant, what an 
affiliation!); Purcell as the “founder of the English 
school,” and so on; while Wagner seems to have 
given utterance at different times to the contradic- 
tory statements that (1) his work was so stupendous 
that just as it never had been, so it never could be, 
approached; and (2) the schools of music drama- 
tists, philosophers, poets, king adorers, &c., that 
would grow out of his life and work would furnish 
his chief claim to immortality. Now, to apply 
my theory. Is it not obvious that the double de- 
sire to owe nothing to anyone and to have a great 
deal owing to one’s self is at the bottom of this 
claim to have founded schools rather than to be- 
long to schools? When Wagner spoke of having 
made a greater leap from his predecessors than any 
of his predecessors had made from their predeces- 
sors, we talk lightly and glibly of his vanity. 
Heaven bless us! it was not his vanity at all. His 
vanity was shown in a hundred, in a thousand dif- 
ferent ways; but this was not one of them. Being 
simply a human being, with the good and 
the bad tendencies and qualities of other 
human beings in the intensest possible form, 
he, too, had the noble virtue of ingratitude 
and something of that base quality, the de- 
sire for gratitude. He knew full well that he 
had accomplished a tremendous thing; he wanted 
the world to be grateful for it; and he could not 
bear to think that the world might some day say 
that others, the composers that went before him, 
had had any share in it. Probably this deep thought 
never rose into his region of consciousness, any 


more than it did in the cases of other would-be - 


great school founders; but a proper amount of con- 
sideration will convince everyone of its undeniable 
truth. A slightly more complicated case is that 
of the biographers and adulators. But we must re- 
member that up to the present biographies have, 
nearly without exception, been compiled either to 
write up a hero or to write down a victim. That is 
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to say, the biographer either identifies himself with 
his subject or places himself opposite as an enemy 
and refuses to see anything from the subject’s point 
of view. The endless writers on Wagner belong to 
those who identify themselves with their subject; 
your American is an example of the gentleman who 
pretends to do so, but is really in the bitterest op- 
position. 

The Wagner biographers have nearly all claimed 
ore for Wagner than modesty—for even Wagner 
had modesty-—allowed Richard to claim for him- 
self. They have seen Richard as Richard saw 
himself, “only more sc.” Richard did allow 
that he had learnt something from somebody: but 
the latest doctrine expounded at Bayreuth is that 
his works were as much a direct reveiation from 
heaven as any book in the Bible. Ashton Ellis 
has labored to prove that Meyerbeer never had 
the slightest influence on Wagner, but, on the other 
hand, was a great deal influenced by him. Mr. 
Ellis’ native faculty of ingratitude compels him to 
repudiate on Richard’s behalf any claims that may 
be made on the behalf of Meyerbeer or another 
for Richard’s gratitude; his native desire for grati- 
tude leads him to claim that the whole wide world, 
including poor, wretched Meyerbeer, who had not 
the brains to owe anyone anything in an honest 
manner, owed Richard an In a 
sense it does; undoubtedly Wagner’s music dramas 
have afforded the world a huge amount of pleas- 
But Wagner gave us nothing he could have 
us, as one can withhold a penny 

More than most men of this cen- 


immense cebt. 


ure. 
withheld from 
from a beggar. 
tury he was a man of destiny; he could not help 
doing what he did; it was not in him to withhold 
anything. He was so full of the things his imagina- 
tion and head and heart gave him that he was al- 
ways glad of an audience to talk to. In the ex- 
ercise of the miraculous gifts he found his highest 
pleasure; he was permitted to exercise them; he 
found great audiences to applaud him. He was, 
as far as a mortal can be, quite happy. It is true 
he had struggles to win his victory and had enor- 
mous difficulties to overcome. But I have never yet 
heard of a general who complained of the difficul- 
ties he had to overcome before he beat his enemy; 
rather a successful general glories in them, tells 
about them and exaggerates them, to the end that 
his skill and prowess may appear the vaster. Rich- 
ard’s biographers wax indignant over the obstacles 
placed in the path of his triumphant advance, and 
seem to think that the victory would have been as 
great had there been no obstacles. This is balder- 
dash. Richard was, I repeat, happy; he was suc 
cessful; for what he gave to the world, the world 
has paid him and his family (espécially his family) 
most handsomely. In a sense the world owes him 
Least of all does the present day com- 
He founded no school 


nothing. 
poser owe him any thing. 
in which the modern musician may work. 

Before discussing this let us think for a moment 
on the ways in which schools are begun, developed 
and brought to an end. In the beginning, or al- 
most in the beginning, comes the road breaker. 
There may have been before him a score of little 
men more or less feebly essaying to open out a 
path here and a path there; but it is, I believe, a 
generalization that will hold, in literature, painting 
and indeed all the arts,that there is alwavs one man, 
of not superlative but at any rate of very high 
powers, who comes along and opens cut the new 
ways. He is too busy experimenting in many di- 
rections, one after another, to follow up any one 
path to its conclusion. After him come many 
men. Some take one road, some another; some 
find a field which they work until there is noth- 
ing left; some half work their fields and leave 
something for those that come after. Finally, the 
big man comes. He finds a score of fields open 
to him; the machinery, the technic has been per- 
fected, so that he is able to work all the fields rap- 





idly, and rapidly he does work them, and when he 
is finished there is nothing left for the gleaners. 
\fter him men may wander into his fields and pre- 
tend to work as he did, going through the same 
gestures and motions, so to speak; but we know 
that they are gathering nothing, or nothing but 
the waste rubbish that the big man had not thought 
worth the labor of carting away. Meanwhile, it 
may be, new roads are being opened out in quite 
other directions, and there the same process will be 
gone through. _ There are always new roads to be 
opened, but the road finders are few and the imita- 
tors are many, and so the world is not overburdened 
with the output of new stuff, discovered and gar- 
nered in the new places. To drop this figure, I 
ask the reader to Palestrina and 
Sweelinck completely worked out the field of vocal 
polyphony, so that all the writers in their style who 


consider how 


came after merely repeated them: how the school 
of formal counterpoint found its splendid ripeness 
and close in Bach and Handel, so that all who af- 
terward wrote in their style merely repeated them; 
how Wagner—but this is to beg the question with 
regard to Wagner. 

It seems to be the test of the final great man, 
the proof that he is the close of a school, that he 
leaves nothing for others to gather. Palestrina and 
Sweelinck, they left nothing; Bach and Handel left 
and in their much smaller fields Chopin, 
In the grand 
stvle left nothing, 
and he experimented in no novel form without 
working it out so completely that, though he had 
many imitators, he had no legitimate successors. 


nothing; 
Schubert and Schumann left nothing. 


of piano music Beethoven 


Haydn, a very second-rate man, if one considers 
only his actual achievement, was a pathbreaker; 
Mozart, a very first-rate man, no matter from what 
point of view you consider him, left nothing to be 
done in the form of Italian opera; Weber, a third- 
rate man from any point of view, left much to be 
done in the later style of German opera. The tip- 
top men, I repeat, are the closers of schools, not the 
founders. They stimulate, they encourage, they 
may even serve as warnings; but they reach their 
height and unassailable position precisely because 
they combine in their own work all that has been 
achieved before their time, and even if they them- 
selves break new ground they leave nothing to be 
done in their own special “line” (to speak as the 
grocers) by successors, disciples, or whatever one 
chooses to call them. The greatest men never have 
disciples. 

Let return to Richard. We 
claims made for him. He is supposed to have 
founded a school of music dramatists (though it is 
strange that those who insist on this call it by the 
Waener): a of 
philosophers, not one whom can be discovered; a 
school of poets, not one of whom can be discov- 
ered; a school of practitioners of life, many of 
whom can be discovered at Bayreuth and had best 
be left in the obscurity of that new Sodom and 
Gomorrah. As a matter of fact, Richard founded 
nothing. He followed up the roads struck out by 
his musicgl forebears; he opened out some fresh 
fields himself: but he left nothing over, no place 
unworked. In music he closed the period which 
held Beethoven, Weber, Spontini, Marschner and 
Meyerbeer—yea, Meyerbeer! From each of them 
he learned something, from all of them he stole 
something; with his prodigiously acute intellect 
and senses he seized on every vague hint they had 
left in their work, and with equally prodigious 
technical power and miraculous gift of melodic and 
harmonic invention he followed up each hint, each 
clue, until it led hinr to noble and gorgeous things. 
His principal devices were not new, and of even 
the newest of them foreshadows may be found in 
the music of his predecessors. The music drama 
itself was hardly new; it was simply the old 
romantic opera made sane and coherent. The only 


us all know the 


name solely of Siegfried school 
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new thing in his work was his personal force—his 
emotic mn, his intellect, his sense of cx lor, his feeling of 
life and human destiny and the workings of nature. 
hese may, indeed, be found in his music; but they 
are not things that can be taken out and worked as, 
for example, Wagner himself took and worked the 
leit-motiv. His greatness lies in having magnifi- 
cently completed the work of the romantic com- 
posers. We may now look out for fresh things, but 
we cannot go any further in the direction Wagner 
As for the schools of poetry and philosophy 
which he is supposed to have founded, I simply 
No 


genuine 


went 
them with snort. 
poet followed 
philosopher, or student of philosophy, knows that 


dismiss a contemptuous 


has on his lines; every 
he had no consistent philosophic system whatever. 

I have belittle Richard. On 
the contrary, I want him raised to his proper place, 
to give him the glory that is due to him; to take 
him from the ranks of the second and third rate 


Of course, in a sense 


not written to 


men who found schools. 
every great man leaves something that can be used 
afterward, his technique. Without the formal con- 
trapuntal technique of Bach there could have been 
no Beethoven; without the freer Mozart technique 
Weber and therefore 
has perfected a 


there could have been no 


Wagener; Wagner 
technique that will be found immensely useful when 


no himself 
the next school begins to form, when a new im- 
But that is all. Later 
may learn how the trick from 
it is idle to go to him for instruction as to 
Joun F. RuNcIMAN 


pulse comes into music. 


musicians to do 
Richard; 


what trick is to be done 


T HE San Francisco press places Minkowsky’s 

operette “The of Badayez” far 
ahead of the other two operettes performed by the 
Bostonians—the the “Viceroy,” 
both of which are considered commonplace and 
It is paper that 
operette was poorly staged because 
who wrote the librettos of the 


Smugglers 


“Serenade” and 


repetitions remarked in one 
Minkowskv’s 
Harry B. Smith, 
other two, is also a stockholder in the Bostonians, 
and does not propose to see Minkowsky advanced 
over the composer of the two operas of which he 
(Smith) is the librettist. Be that as it may, there 
is no doubt the Minkowsky music is not “flimsy,” 
as the other music is calle1. It is about time to get 
a new line of light opera in which some sparkle and 
originality and movement can be found. 


HERE was a dispatch in the Herald of yester- 
day saying that Jean de Reszké is to lead 
Max Vobrich’s new opera, “Der Buddha.” Both 
Max Vogrich and Rudolph Aronson are abroad, 
and Mr. Aronson is very much interested in putting 
Mr. Vogrich’s work before the public, but it is ten 
to one that Jean de Reszké will not conduct. He 
may lead in the opera so far as being the leading 
singer, and that is a doubtful matter. His brother in 
this city knows nothing of it, which makes it doubly 
doubtful. 


Francis Carrier. 


Carrier is the baritone of the Wilczek Concert Company 
recently returned from a Southern and Western tour, and 
wherever he has sung he has made a great success. Here 
follow two notices from Tennessee—the first Knoxville, 
the second Chattanooga 

Francis the b 
present in his first number 


the hearts of all 
The rich 


admirably adapted 


ritone, sang his way into 


“Visi 


and 


Carrier 
n Fair,” by Massenet 


wer range, was 


Mr 


of great px 
of its best points 


vibrant voice 


to it, bringing out all Carrier has a brilliant 


voice of beautiful quality His enunciation is very fine, the pia 
nissimo passages being quite as easily understood as any others 
“Without Thee,” D’Hardelot’s tender love song, was sung with 


ntense feeling, and the sympathetic quality of voice was distinctly 
marked. 

As an encore he gave the most exquisite little gem of a modern 
composer, “The Rosary,” by Nevin f pathos 
and requires a true poetic as well as musical nature to bring out its 
evoked the greatest enthu 


Every word is full 


beauty. He succeeded in a manner that 


Siasm. 





Mr. Carrier possesses a rich baritone voice of considerable range 
He sang beautifully, though it is evident he is accustomed to sing 


ing in larger auditoriums than that at the Woman's Building 
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Chopin. 
O passionate music beating the troubled beat 
I have heard in my heart, in the wind, in the passing of 


feet, 

In the passing of dreams, when on heart-throbbing wings 
they move; 

O passionate music pallid with ghostly fears, 

Chill with the coming of rain, the beginning of tears, 

I come to you, fleeing you, finding you, fever of love! 


When I am sleepless at night and I play through the night, 

Lest I hear a voice, lest I see, appealing and white, 

The face that never, in dreams or at dawn, departs, 

Then it is, shuddering music my hands have played, 

[ find you, fleeing you, finding you, music, made 

Of all passionate, wounded, capricious, consuming hearts! 
AVEN’T I printed before this poem of Arthur 

Symons? 

The other day I happened on the Forum for July, 
1897, and was surprised to find therein an admir- 
able study of Johannes Brahms. It was written by 
no less a Wagnerite than Mr. Gustav Kobbé, with 
whom I had ever associated leitfaden and Bayreuth. 
But Mr. Kobbé understands and loves both 
Brahms and Wagner, and so I found his study 
sympathetic as well as able. He thinks the E 
flat minor intermezzzo, op. 118, No. 6, “the most 
profound expression of the tragic that we have in 
piano music; but you will listen in vain for a note 
of Chopin or Liszt in it.” 

Mr. Kobbé relates the anecdote—new to me— 
of Cosima Wagner’s procedure with Baby Siegfried 
when in the tantrums. “Hab acht!” she would cry, 
“Der Hanslick kommt.” Then Siegfried would 
stop and begin his bare skin to roll on the carpet. 
Phe latter part of this is mine own and is an at- 
tempt at a pun in the North German style. 

* * *« 

In a recent Saturday Review article J. F. R. aims 
sarcastic shafts at the modern pianist and his affec- 
tations. There is vigorous truth in the English 
critic’s remarks, but I take exception to his slur- 
ring of the instrument and its literature. Read this 
curious statement: 

“Few of the musicians regarded it as an instru- 
ment. Chopin did; Schumann did; Beethoven 
wavered, now writing true piano music and now 
mere orchestral passages; but the total bulk of 
genuine, undeniable piano music in the world is 
very small compared with the amount of absolutely 
appropriate music written for any other solo instru- 
ment—the fiddle, for instance. Beyond Chopin’s, a 
good part of Schumann’s, some of Beethoven’s, 
what is there? Only the piles of early Victorian stuff 
written in England and 
on the Continent, stuff 
absolutely adapted to 
the piano, suiting it, as a 
matter of fact, very much 
better than any other 
piano music ever written, 
and thus clearly show- 
ing the piano to be 
a second-rate machine. 
If we look at the pro- 
gram of any piano re- 
cital to-day, we find 
that the hapless recital giver has to go on playing 
a certain limited number of genuine piano pieces 











again and again, and that he ekes out his repertory 
with arrangements of songs, orchestral composi- 
tions, organ fugues and the like. No player can 
devote himself to getting the best out of his instru- 
ment; he must spend years in learning how to put 
qualities into it, or rather, in learning how to pre- 
tend to be putting qualities into it. Half of the 
modern technique is simply a mass of fakes. To 
imitate the trumpet by hammering out a harsh 
tone, to imitate the flute by scaling about swiftly in 
the upper register with the soft pedal down, to 
imitate string tremolos and rolls of the dr'um—these 
things have no connection with the technique of a 
genuine art; they are fakes, dodges; they are on no 
higher artistic level than the tricks of a conjurer 
who brings wriggling rabbits out of a country 
bumpkin’s ears. A life devoted to learning these 
tricks is not a life to keep men manly. Also, a 
conjurer does not pretend to be more than a con- 
jurer; but the piano virtuoso has all the while to 
pretend to be an artist. He may be an artist; it is 
true, I am glad to say, that he often is an artist; but 
he earns his livelihood by his tricks—by his tricks 
at the piano and his appearance and personal 
peculiarities.” 

I wonder if some one has been having fun with 





J. F. R.? What pianist—outside of a dime museum 
—attempts to imitate trumpets or flute? The piano 
can stand on its own legs. It has distinction of 
tone, even if that tone be a small. one, and it can 
compass what no other instrument can; barring the 
organ, it is the only one that has a bass and treble, 
and thus full harmonies are its glory. As for the 
literature! No single instrument, let it be organ, 
flute, violin or ’cello, has such a literature. Not 
even the lyric stage can boast of such master- 
pieces as can the piano, for I will set against all 
Wagner’s music two sonatas of Beethoven, the B 
flat and the last C minor. These Wagner swore 
by. J. F. R. forgets the Bach fugues, which sound 
a hundred times better and more musical on the 
modern grand than on the old clavichord; he for- 
gets the Mozart and Haydn sonatas, Weber’s 
chivalric and brilliant music, Schubert’s lovely con- 
tributions, Schumann’s romantic poetry and Men- 
delssohn’s charming, sprightly scherzos. A small 
literature! Shades of Henselt, Liszt and Brahms! 
The orchestra alone vies with the piano in this re- 
spect. To say that Beethoven or Brahms, Bach or 


one ever wrote 
for the piano 
like Chopin, yet 
the piano did 
not begin or 
end with Cho- 
pin. No; this 
will never do, 
my dear J. F. R. 
You write with 
all the ferocity 
of an organist, 
and what or- 
ganist ever felt 
any respect for 
the piano, ex- 
cept Saint- 
Saéns? 


De Pachmann played at Mendelssohn Hall last 
Thursday afternoon the following program: 


Preludes, op. 28, Nos. 1, 3, 6, 11, 12, 15, 16, 19, 20, 22, 23, 24. 

Mazurkas, op. 7, B flat major; op 7, F minor; op. 56, C 
major. 

Etudes, op. 10, Nos. 3, 4, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12. 

Etudes, op. 25, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 12. 


“Then subtly, softly, they stifled me with music, 
unholy, green music of flutes, profane and visionary 
music of silver flutes, music green, green—dear 
God! I gasped for breath. So subtle is green 
music. Through the green music as through a 
forest my soul went shrinking. Satyrs leered at 
me. I was blinded with the odor of black roses. 
Dear God! What monsters I have seen in the for- 
ests of green music! I have fled esperately, 
startled by obscene satyrs and deformed women; 
legless and armless women rolled themselves past 
me with incredible swiftness; girls stared at me 
with hungry eyes and cried to me, while I fled, 
stumbling, panting, through the forest of green, 
immoral music. * * *” 

Vance Thompson uttered the above. De 
Pachmann often makes green music. He made 
some last week and it was immoral; music, like 
some religions, can be very immoral. While I can- 
not deny Mr. Henderson’s arraignment of De 
Pachmann as a mere colorist with a great technic, 
yet there is much more in his playing. J. F. R. 
once wondered how I could admire De Pachmann; 
Joseffy never did. Joseffy plays the piano, and I 
fear J. F. R. abominates the instrument “the 
slavey of all work.” I admire De Pachmann be- 
cause he does not attempt to transcend the limita- 
tion of his instrument and also because he plays it 
as does no one else. That his readings of Chopin 
are unequal and capricious I do not deny; but then 
so were Chopin’s. The Russian virtuoso has senti- 
ment, has poetic feeling—in his twilights, bats 
whir and squeak and strange faces make sad 
grimaces—but no passion. To call him a clever 
mechanician is to put him in the category with other 
pianists; in reality no other pianist, dead or alive, 
did or does the strange things accomplished with 
the turn of his wrist by Pachmann. I do not say 
that it is healthy, that it is free from morbidity this 
music, but I do claim for it individuality. 


* * * 


I once heard Annette Essipoff play all the 
studies at a sitting, and Arthur Friedheim gave us 
the preludes in one concert. De Pachmann’s plan is 
better. The C minor studies, op. 10 and op. 25, were 
not given with breadth, with dramatic fire, or even 
with tonal weight. There were distorted rhythms 
in the preludes and mazurkas—this pianist seems 
fond of inverted phrasing—but there were also 
delicacy, miraculous finish and the bloom that 
is on the rose, the black rose of midnight, 
Of the preludes those in C, G. B minor, B flat 


Tschaikowsky has not written for the instrument 
to suit its peculiarities is to beg the question. No 
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minor and F were beautiful. The B flat minor 
prelude had to be repeated. I was glad, for it re- 
ceived’a most brilliant and satisfying interpretation. 
At the close De Pachmann transformed the unisons 
The D minor prelude lacked power, 
Poles have 





into octaves. 
but the mazurkas were bewitching. 
told me that De Pachmann does not quite compass 
these tiny dances, but as there is no finality in 
criticism I refuse to cease enjoying the readings of 
the Russian. The C major mazurka with the A 
minor ending was made a sad epigram. Karasow- 
ski says that this mazurka is the most remarkable 
one of them all. The studies received loving treat- 
ment both on the technical and interpretative sides. 
I cared less for the study in E major, op. 10, No. 
3, for it has been played to its death. 
may be said of the one in C sharp minor, op. 25, 
No. 7. But how joyously played were the studies 
in D flat—double sixths—in double thirds A minor, 
not G sharp minor—transposed, of course, in C 
sharp minor, opus 10, No. 4, in E flat major—this 
one invested with a lovely atmosphere—in A fiat, 
so seldom heard and rhythmically so various and 
difficult, and in A flat No. 1, op. 25. This latter 
“golian harp” study was taken rapidly and ab- 
solutely without meaning—fingers, nothing more. 
The study in F minor was played quite deliberately 
and without pedals. The one following in F was 
delightful and so was the later G flat study, the 
“butterfly.” It indeed flew. At the close weeping 
women caused the little man to give them the D 
flat nocturne, with all sorts of new coloratura and 
sentimentalisms. It not at all green 
The B minor mazurka was much more ver- 


The same 


lush was 
music. 


dant. 


Harpers have asked De Pachmann to write a 
He published the offer, but 
really refused it, “Mein Gott! I 
shall write a new edition of Chopin; that will be 
enough.” Surely. A De Pachmann eiition with 
his fingering, phrasing—how multifarious- 
metronomic markings would be very interesting 
And how unlike any he has played or will play, for 
never knows from minute to minute what he 
will A child of fantasy and its foster child, 
caprice, is Vladimir de Pachmann of the baggy 


book about Chopin. 
for, as he 


Says, 


and 
he 
do. 


“pants.” 


He goes to Europe this summer, or New Jersey, 
I've forgotten which, to study Next 
season Chopin-Godowsky recitals will be in order. 


Godowsky. 


oa * » 


I was asked the other day the date of Brahms’ 
death. I said 1898 with suspicious promptitude, 
which proves that the true biographer is born, not 
made. I am not sure now whether the date is 1897 
or 1898. So much for a music-battered memory. 


* * + 
Here, Molly Bawn, is some Irish for you! It is 
from the poems of Miss Moira O'Neill. 
Over here in England I’m helpin’ wi’ the hay, 
An’ I wisht I was in Ireland the livelong day; 
Weary on the English hay, an’ sorra take the wheat! 
Och! Corrymeela an’ the blue sky over it. 


There’s a deep dumb river flowin’ by beyont the heavy trees, 
This livin’ air is moithered wi’ the hummin’ o’ the bees; 
I wisht I’d hear the Claddagh burn go runnin’ through the 
heat 
Past Corrymeela, wi’ the blue sky over it. 


The wee small hours found Dr. C. S. Muscroft 
the other night (says the Cincinnati /nquirer) creep- 
ing up his own stairs with his shoes in his hand. 
Of course, those shoes had to drop when he was 
almost at the top landing, and bumped all the way 
down. The doctor held his breath, but soon a door 


opened above and a sleepy voice inquired: “Ts that 
7 


“Yes, my dear,” he answered. 


you, Charlie?” 
“Where on earth have you. been so late?” “Oh, 
just—just down town on a little business,” was the 


reply. “What time is it?’ “Just twelve o'clock.” 
Muscroft was about to breathe easily once more 
and go on up to bed, when a cold chill crept up his 
back as the cuckoo clock in the hall opened up for 
“T had to stand still,” said he afterward, 
It was 


business. 
“and. cuckoo nine times to make good. 
three o'clock.” 

* *k * 

In an article on the late African traveler, Rohlfs, 
in the February Westermann, quotes Mr. Finck, an 
extract is published from his diary describing a 
visit to Weimar and a dinner at which both Liszt 
and the grand duke were present. Sarasate had 
played at the court on the preceding day. “He is 
no artist,” exclaimed Liszt, “but only 2 product of 
puffery.” “But, my dear master,” retorted the 
grand duke, “he played admirably, and I liked him 
exceptionally well.” “Your royal highness,” 
sponded Liszt, “no doubt knows perfectly well how 
to govern, but in musical matters I think I know 
more, and in my opinion he is not a great artist.” 
“You may be right generally,” said the grand 
duke, “but I stick to my opinion.” This little alter- 
cation, says Rohlfs, did not produce the least ill 
feeling between the two men. 


re- 


* ” * 


Mr. Andrew Lang makes merry, in the Forum, 
over the inanities and absurdities of “Opera 
Libretti.”” His defense of himself for adding this 
province of knowledge to the omne scibile of which 
he makes profession is as follows: 

“And what do you know about the opera?” some 
fair enthusiast may exclaim, “and who made you a 
music critic?” Well, one man in his time plays 
many parts, but the part of a critic of music I have 


never played, nor do I now intend to play. As a 
patron of this art, I have confined myself to paying 
blackmail to itinerant performers—it is the best 
means of inducing them to seek new victims. The 
opera itself I have visited, both in London and 
Paris, but this inconsistent behavior must be ex- 


The late master of Balliol used to tell how 
He heard the 


plained. 
he was dining alone once at a hotel. 
sound of uncorking a bottle of champagne, then 
another, presently a third. He glanced around and 
saw a single gentleman at a table behind him, who 
remarked: “I would have ye to know, sir, that I am 
not traveling at my own expense.” It was not at 
my own expense that I went to the opera, where | 
supported myself by eating elegant preparations of 
chocolate (also at the expense of a French friend) 
and reading the libretto, or book of words. 


* + * 


Among recent parodies we have enjoyed an 
imitation Mr. Kipling by the “Arbiter”’—a 


creation of the fertile H. B., says the Academy. The 


of 


“Arbiter” is giving his views from week to week in 
the Speaker. 

It is my custom when I deal with the Arbiter to 
ask set questions as though he were a book and I 
were a prig. It goes against the grain, but I notice 
that all the Arbiter’s circle do it, especially John 
Doughty, the man with the wooden head. So I 
asked the Arbiter very solemnly: “What do you 
think was the chief mark of the nineteenth century; 
now past?” 

A good thick question in the middle-class man- 
ner has the same effect on the Arbiter that a glass 
of cold water has on a sleeping man. He seemed 
to change his whole being, and replied in a very 
constrained fashion, “I should say it was sham 
The attempt to seem more learned than you are 
especially, and hence the allusive style. * * *” 

“What’s the allusive style?” I asked. 

The Arbiter, with the gesture of an overfed lion 
aroused from deep slumber, uncoiled from his easy 
chair, and fetched down one of the prose works of 


the Bard of Empire (if, indeed, such a poet can be 
said to write prose at all). 

“Listen to this,” he said. 

“*The king-bolt flew through the massy grease- 
choke till the pivot caught the eccentric just under 
McArthur watched with his eyes 

like 
—,” he screamed, “—— 
It can’t hold!” Then the 
child escaped him, and I 


the pinwheel. 
Dagawharri berries 
*** 2??? My 


trundling from his head 
“My 
in — 





sob of a young teething 
saw the thyroid process coupling on the ganglion 
in his great throat, and he sobbed gingerly as the 
Gentle Sarah took it over on the port, and settled to 
the swing of the water!’ That’s the allusive style,” 
he said simply. 

“Well, I call it very fine,” said I. 
was read to an optician and an analyst, 


“I’m told that 
and they 
both cried, it was so accurate.” 

“Don't you worry,” said the Arbiter, “He got it 
all out of the Technical Dictionary. Do you sup- 
pose he’d know the meaning of any of those words 
if you woke him up in the middle of the night and 
taxed him with it? Why he'd cry for mercy!” 

“eae 

Che present deadlock at Pittsburg suggests to 
me a new reading of the old Jack the Giant Killer 
doggerel: 

Frew, Frick, Froh, Schwab 


I smell the blood of a Dutsch Lob 
Let him be live, let him be dead 


I'll grind his coke to make my bread 
Then A. C 
something like this: 


does a little Gaelic dance of triumph, 





Dr. Penfield’s Recitals. 


R. SMITH N. PENFIELD gave the first of a series 

of organ recitals at the Scotch Presbyterian Church, 
Ninety-sixth street and Central Park, West, last Friday 
The soloist was Miss Hildegard Hoffmann, the 
Miss Hoffmann’s numbers were 


afternoon 


charming young soprano 


“With Verdure Clad,” from “The Creation,” and 
“My Redeemer and My Lord,” by Dudley Buck. The 
dates of the other recitals are March 9, 16, 23 and 30. The 


recitals are free to the public—not even cards of admis- 
sion are required. 


Clarence “Eddy on His Way Back East. 


Mr. Eddy has been heard in Kansas City many times, but no one 
who loves organ music misses one of his concerts except in case of 
absolute necessity. His technic is so wonderful as to continually 


astonish those who have heard him time and again. His command 
of the keys, and pedals is 
rapid that he makes 


player must encounter in the complicated score of organ music 


so perfect and his execution so 


the difficulties 


stops 


the hearer forget which the 


Kansas City Times, February 23 


Clarence Eddy is no stranger here and followers of organ music 
were familiar with his style, but last evening Mr. Eddy came forward 
with new warmth in his readings, a more masterful and impressive 
grasp of his program and a succession of happy surprises 


His digital and pedal technic seemed broader 


in the rich 
ness of his registration 
Avenue Church organ 
than at any He 
took the Bach Toccata in F at a furious tempo, yet it was clear cut 
and terrific in its insistent rhythm. Other noteworthy numbers were 
Hoyte’s Scherzo, Guilmant’s Funeral 
Kansas City 


and certainly he got more out of the Grand 


previous visit. Encores lengthened his program 


a Concert Overture by Faulkes 
March and a Capriccio, “La Chassé,” by 
Star, February 23. 


Fumagalli 
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O-DAY is Wagner’s death day 
anniversary, but I notice that 
not one of the musical or mu- 
sico-dramatic arrangements for 
this day bears any reference to 
the event. 
The musical proceedings of the 
past week opened up with a 
fashionable event amounting 
to almost a social sensation, for 
such Nellie Melba’s concert at 
the Philharmonie turned out to 
be. The vast hall was sold out 
to the very last available space, 
and as Manager Hermann Wolff 
told me the receipts amounted to 
close upon 15,000 marks, which 
is a good deal of money to be 
taken in for a concert in Ger- 
many \lso is the shrewd impresario planning a sec- 
ond and perhaps a third concert under the same aus- 
pices, if he can secure 2 suitable hall, for the Philharmonie 
s not available, as it is engaged for every evening of the 








remainder of the season. 

Artistically the success of Melba was great, although 
there was less applause than I had anticipated from so 
large an audience. Melba’s selections, however, may have 
had something to do with this, for surely her singing was 
is naturally beautiful and enticing as ever. She sang first 
the well-known “Sweet Bird” aria from Handel’s “L’Alle- 
2 il Pensieroso ed il Moderato,” in which Ary van 
lLeeuwen, the first flutist of the Philharmonic Orchestra, 
performed the obligato part in matchless manner. 

[he song selections were the least applauded, and this 
vas right, for “Les filles de Cadix,” although a very pert 
and coquettish vocal piece, does not belong among the 
best of Delibes’ efforts, and R. Hahn’s “Si. mes vers 
dvaient des ailes” is both maudlin and trivial. What 
makes this young French composer the spng writer a la 
mode in a certain coterie I fail to understand. 

The real enthusiasm was evoked by Melba first after 
the aria from Mozart’s “Il re pastore.” in which Josef 
Joachim performed the violin obligato part, and of course 
in a way befitting his high reputation. For this single 


appearance also his name was printed very prominently 
upon the posters and the programs. He was likewise 
called out as many times as the fair Australian concert- 


giver, who did not release his hand, but brought him out 
with her upon the podium as often as she appeared. 

The well-known wit among the orchestral players did 
not fail to catch on, and asked his colleagues the ques- 
tion: “What is the difference between Joachim and Na- 
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poleon I.?” Whereupon the answer was: “Napoleon I. 
was a prisoner on Elba and Josef Joachim is a prisoner 
of Melba.” Perhaps you have heard this same prize- 
question before in connection with Tim Adamowski or 
the Prince of Wales or several others. For Berlin at any 
rate it was new. 

ss . 

The royal Saxonian chamber virtuoso from Dresden 
did not have a large audience, but one that made up in 
enthusiasm what it lacked in numbers. Sauer had changed 
his tactics once more, and Gabrilowitsch was right when 
he told me that Sauer was the same virtuoso he had ever 
been, only that he had tried a different method for once 
when he played the Chopin E minor Concerto. You may 
remember that I wrote in my last week’s letter that he 
emasculated that mot over virile work, and _ that 
from a whirlwind into a gentle breeze. This time, how- 
ever, he turned out to be the same thunderer which I had 
known him as before, and I must confess that I liked 
him much better that way. 

Thus I heard him in the powerful last movement of the 
Brahms F minor Sonata, and he interested me musically 
as well as technically in the Schubert B flat Impromptu Va- 
riations. The Schumann Toccata, however, I have heard 
much cleaner and quicker performed by Professor Barth, 
who also holds out with unabated physical strength to the 
end in this, one of the most trying works in all the piano 
literature, while Sauer wearied perceptibly toward the close. 

Interesting also was the performance of the Chopin A 
minor Bolero, op. 19, which, as far as I know, Sauer was 
the first to interpret in public, and he seems to hold a mort- 
gage on the piece to this day, for one sees it rarely, if ever, 
upon a concert program. The G major Nocturne I have 
heard performed much more poetically by Paderewski and 
others, but in the A minor Study, from op. 25, Sauer would 
have pleased even my friend Huneker, who is one of the 
world’s greatest Chopinists. 

“The subsequent proceedings,” culminating with Liszt's 
Ninth Rhapsody (the “Carnaval of Pesth”), “interested 
me no more.” 

oe Se 

Promptly, as promised, the Theater des Westens prof- 
fered last Friday night the premiére of “Der Barenhauter,’ 
by Arnold Mendelssohn. This is virtually the first opera 
written on the subject of Grimm’s well- known fairy tale 
by that name. Hermann Wette, the Westphalian poet, who 
is the husband of Humperdinck’s sister, who wrote the li- 
bretto of “Hansel und Gretel,” after the success the latter 
work achieved, conceived the idea for a dramatization of 
“Der Barenhauter,” which forthwith he wrote for Arnold 
Mendelssohn. 

Humperdinck happened to tell Siegfried Wagner of the 
plan, who forthwith looked into the matter himself and 


found the subject so attractive that he used it for an opera, 
which was brought out earlier than Mendelssohn’s. What- 
ever merit, however, there is in the priority of the idea 
certainly belongs to Wette, and not to the son of Richard 
Wagner, and therefore I am glad that, in Berlin at leas‘, 
we have had the originator’s musico-dramatic work per- 
formed before that of the adapter’s, which latter will be 
given at the Royal Opera House during March. As far as 
the premiére of Mendelssohn’s work is concerned, it proved 
a fair, but not an overwhelming success at the Theater “es 
Westens. 

If part of the partial failure is unquestionably due to the 
defects in the performance itself, for neither the cast nor 
the orchestra was quite adequate for the very difficult 
task, it cannot, on the other hand, be denied that the book 
as well as the music is not sufficiently dramatic. And just 
in this most important quality of all, I think that Siegfried 
Wagner’s treatment of the same subject will be found the 
more effective of the two, for in his veins the blood of the 
greatest dramatist of the world’s composers does not course 
in vain. Wette’s book, however, is in the first act faulty 
through too lengthy and not sufficiently compact exposé, 
while the second act with its entirely un-Dante-like scenes 
in the inferno is really unnecessary and impedes the dra- 
matic progress of the action and only the first half of the 
third and final act brings a real climax, but this is dead- 
ened by the dragging in of a further unnecessary situation 
in which the devil’s own grandmother plays the part of a 
Kundry and thereby delays the end of the opera to a har- 
assing degree, especially as the act is anyhow far too long 
drawn out. 

“Der Barenhauter,” which I cannot give another Eng- 
lish title than the Bearskinbearer (for how could you other- 
wise designate a man who bears a bear’s skin upon his bare 
skin?) earns his hirsute appendage, together with a full set 
of long grown finger nails, uncut and unkempt hair and 
beard, in the service of his satanic majesty. 

Originally, that is, in the first act, Ruppert is an ordinary 
and comely enough young fellow, a man servant, who 
falls in love with Anna, the hostler’s and mayor’s only 
daughter. She seems to favor him, too, as is shown in a 
pretty duet, which belongs among the best things in Men- 
delssohn’s music. But when the father brings in the elderly 
knight, Kunz von Knaufen, as a suitor to Anna’s hand, and 
Ruppert, emboldened through his lady love’s former non- 
rejectance of his advances, claims the prior rights to her 
heart, the poor fellow is scorned and ejected, over which 
fact, of course, he is furious and dejected. If a man is in 
that state of mind superadded to which the French 
dépit d’amour easily may cause a devil may care mood, the 
devil himself finds a willing and gullible subject. There- 
fore he is on hand promptly in his best suit of crimson and 
black satin, with his cloven foot, horns and ghastly, hor- 
rible face, and of course appears from the Versenkung amid 
thunder and lightning. 

He promises Ruppert revenge upon his enemies, gold and 
the girl, if he will serve him as first stoker in hell for 
one year. Ruppert must agree never to wash or comb or 
change his suit during all this period and to wear the bear- 
skin which the devil bestows upon him. This attribute will 
stick to him faster and firmer than a capcine porous plas- 
ter, and he can be ridden of it and the remainder of his 
superfluous hair only through the kiss of a perfectly pure 
maiden. Ruppert agrees to the bargain, and in the second 
act we find him at work on the last day of his year of 
service, heating the subterranean furnaces of his master. 
The latter is just celebrating his birthday or other pleasant 
event, for from the blasting furnaces the scene changes 
to the devil’s infernal palace, where there is great revelry 
going on. 

From the way this portion of the second act of “Der 
Barenhauter” is staged at the Theater des Westens one could 
imagine that there are few pleasanter places in the world 
than hell, especially for a bachelor like Ruppert. I certainly 
noticed that the population in the lower region consisted of 
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vast majority of the female element, which is contrary 
to tradition and general belief, which considers the fair sex 
as heavenly and in, the majority as being angels. However, 
there they were, and | saw some of the best looking ones 
I ever beheld (of course the homely ones, whose virtue for 
that very reason was never seriously endangered, are all in 
heaven), and they were all in the flesh, or in tights—that is, 
if my opera glass did not deceive me. Some of them were 
even wicked enough to dance a ballet, which again shows the 
correctness of the proverb that “the way to hell is paved 
with good intentions,” but when you get there the thing 
seems to be entirely different. 

If only Mendelssohn’s music had only been a little more 
Offenbachian I could have enjoyed this act immensely. But 
Arnold (not Felix) has not much of the devil in him, and 
his music is only of real beauty when he tries to be lyrical 
It is, however, well written and interesting to a musician, 
even if it has no dramatic blood in either its themes, or 
in their partially very clever treatment, and least of all in 
the orchestration. Hell, therefore, and despite the pretty 
girls, had no charm for Ruppert either, and he holds the 
devil to his bargain. “Time is up!” he shouts at him, and 
all diversions his satanic majesty may devise, among them 
the running in of the old hostler and the elderly knight, 
who have been doomed to hell, cannot tempt Ruppert to re 
lease the devil of the bargain. The evil one, however, re 
lies upon the fact that the bearskinbearer will not find a 
pure maiden, or if that unlikely event should happen, that 
this pure maiden will free the hairy heathen from his hirsute 
hideousness by kissing him. It almost seems that the devil 
is right, for the meeting of the former lovers, which is tak 
ing place on a nice but almost dark evening, comes to an 
unsatisfactory end when the girl gets a sight of the bear 
skinbearer. Why the devil didn’t he go to a decent barber 
before making his reappearance before his best girl? 

Here lies the principal fault of the book. The 
of this portion of the work, the song of the unconscious 


music 


Anna, longing for her long lost lover, is very pretty—in 
fact, to my idea, the best thing in the opera. Ruppert’s 
love declarations from behind a shrub of bullrushes are 
also very tender, and finally grow into quite a passionate 
two souls who are longing for 


into 


Here, then, these 
each other and 
other’s arms, and the curse-releasing kiss should and could 


appeal 


re-union, should have rushed each 


have been given before the girl had become aware of what 
The Witte, 
however, ordained it otherwise, and thus created a foolish 
The devil, at the most inopportune moment, 


a hairy monster she was embracing poet 
anti-climax. 
throws a light upon the situation, which works just the 
same way as if someone suddenly strikes a match on deck 
of a night steamer on the Hudson—viz., everybody flies 
asunder. Anna shrieks and Ruppert, like Moses, was in 
the dark, but no longer in the bullrushes, when the light 
went out. The devil, with malice and aforethought, con- 
jures up his own grandmother (imagine how old she must 
be!), and she appears, like Kundry, with Wagner words 
and music to match, in order to tempt Parsifal—beg par- 
don—Ruppert. 

He, however, resists, and after a few further delays, the 
dramatic purpose and meaning of which remained hidden 
to my obfuscated brain, finally gets the kiss, and is seen at 
the back end of the stage in perfectly shaved condition, 
holding his beloved Anna in his embrace. 

There are many beauties in Mendelssohn’s opera, but it 
lacks the sap of stage vitality, and hence it can never 
prove a lasting success. In a better performance, how- 
ever, than was possible with the means at the command 
of the Theater des Westens, it may prove more effective 
than it did at the above described first performance. Es- 
pecially the impersonator of the title role must be a far 
more important artistic personage and much more of a 
heroic tenor than Mr. Leonhardt proved himself to be, 
although undoubtedly he did and gave his very best. An- 
na, represented by Miss Von Scheidt, was neither youthful 
nor sufficiently sympathetic. Miss Brackenhammer looked 
an enticing Hellja (this is the Christian (?) name of the 
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devil’s grandmother), but her singing was not of an equal 
quality, and that was probably what saved Ruppert; at any 
rate, it would have made me wish her back in hell. 

The only in every respect really satisfactory artist in the 
cast was Fritz Schwabe in the part of Satan, in which he 
in looks and action, but still more in voice, gave all that 
the composer and librettist demanded of him. Felix Ehrl’s 
mise-en-scéne cannot but be praised, for what was 
achieved with the means at hand, but of course the stag 
ing was marred by more than one makeshift, which had 
to do service for a scene shift 

Kapellmeister Bertrand Saenger had studied the work 


and conducted it with the utmost care and circumspection 





THEA DORRE. 


He is not a great, but a very experienced conductor, a so 
called routinier. He held everything well together 
did the best he could, for his orchestra is not really first 
instrumentation 


and 


class, and Mendelssohn's frequently 
more difficult than effective. 

Both authors—Mendelssohn and Witte—were repeatedly 
called before the curtain at the close of each of the three 
acts of “Der Barenhauter,” together with the principals 
in the cast, and thus everybody seemed happy, on the night 


of the first performance at least 


is 


. > * 


I must not neglect to mention that the piano score of 
Mendelssohn’s “Barenhauter,” arranged by Otto Taub- 
mann, is a master work of its kind, for it gives in con 
densed, quite playable form an adequate reproduction of 
the complicated orchestral score, with its many refined 
and intellectual traits of cultured musicianship 
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Last night’s eighth Philharmonic concert under Nikisch’s 
direction brought of orchestral numbers the Mendelssohr 
“Fingal’s Cave” overture in tenderest and carefully shaded 
performance as an introduction to the concert and the 
Brahms First Symphony as its preponderating second por 
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tion. You know how Nikisch reveres Brahms, and incon 
sequence his readings of these works are always permeated 


with the conductor's special personal delight in the repro 


duction. Above all others, however, he loves the C minor 
Symphony, which, like Biilow, and despite Henry T. 
Finck, he considers the greatest symphonic work written 


after Beethoven. 
takes the word after not in 


I agree with Nikisch, if he 
the temporary sensé¢ ts meaning, but 1 ust this al 
ways noticeable intention of writing 1 e style Bee 
thoven and the frequent almost literal quotations from that 
master, in which the C minor symphony abounds, which, 
with all due reverence for its unquestionable greatness, 


makes the work less sympathetic to me, than the much mor: 


natural, unstilted and, if not quite as important, at least 
equally beautiful D major Symphony 

Mrs. Thea Dorré, coming from Stettin, where she has 
ust appeared with great success, passed through Berli: 


" 





on her way to Elberfeld, where she is engaged now for the 
second time in consequence of the furore she created there 
some months ag ( gs Santuzza under Mas 
cagni’s baton. The lady took occasion ow me an in 
terview with Maurice Grau, published he Chicago 
y : ; 
Times-Herald, in wt that gentleman is stated to hav 
made the following comparisor 

In the matter of stars and ensembi ar t the is i per 
formance of the individual operas, my present « pany is the equa 
of any that has ever been brought Chicag The performance of 
“The Barber of S« F und “Cavalier R cana n last Mon 
day evening cant I luplicated lf t ame performance were 
to be given in any small Germa ty the audience and the reception 
would be very 1 ger tha r we < In the tle 
town of Elberfe n Germany ‘ pe ( alleria Rusticana 
as presented not ng ag imder the pe na lirection {i Ma 
cagni, the poser Mme. Thea Dort ng known t 
Chicagoans, was the prima donna of the occasior She was only an 
average Santuzza it that and et 34 wa ar gC lor an rche 
chair l come to ( cag wit an excellent company, equal to any 

l ever broug n 1 r patr r " 
imission that price | German 

town 

I take the liberty « ling Mr. Grau’s attention to the 
act that Elberield is not a little town, but that the theat 
rically combined cities of Elberield and Barmen present a 
population of mors juarter of a million of inhabi 
tants. Second, the price of $4 for an orchestra chair was 
not charged simply because Mme. Dorré impersonated 
the part of Santuzza, but suse Mascagni in person con 
ducted the pe! ance ol Cavalleria Rusticana,’ in 


which our countrywoman appeared as the heroine 








But aside from these inaccuracies I find Mr. Grau’s gra 
tuitous attack upon an art olf merit as unjust as it is 
uncalled for Here Berlin we have not had Mme 
Dorré as Santuzza, because she appeared as “guest” at 
the Theater des Westens, while the Royal Opera House 
holds the performing rights of the “Cavalleria But as 
Carmen Mme. Dorré created a veritable sensation in Ber 
lin. Histrionically in fact 1 have never seen a more en 
ticing representation of the part, and in this opinion I do 
not stand alone, for the Berlin critics unanimously praised 
the American artist 

But far more still was this the case with the critics of 
Barmen-Elberfeld, where Mme. Dorré captured the audi 


ence as Santuzza rhe citic of the Lokal Anseiger fur 
Barmen-Elberfeid says 

That Thea Dorré is an important artistic personality was proved 
in the Mascagni soirée at Elberfeld The artist succeeded by her 
striking performance as Santuzza t nterest the audience that the 
celebrated maestro at the conductor's desk was for the time forgot 
ten In this singer, who masters all the scales of human feeling, is 
found everything in ghest pertection which raises a great artist 
above the ordimary artistic leve We might describe the interna 
tional artist who calls herself American as the*Duse of opera. In 
any case, southern blood rolls in her veir for no traits of Dorré 
indicate an Anglo-Saxon race peculiarity It would be interesting 
to trace the pedigree of a diva who shines like a meteor in Germany 

i oa 


Another American artist recently scored a big success in 


a German Augusta Cottlow was re-engaged for a 
the 
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performance of the Mendelssohn Variations Serieuses, and 
especially the Chopin B minor Sonata, which was repro- 
duced ‘with warmest musical sentiment.” The critic also 
speaks of Miss Cottlow’s “extended repertory,” her “quite 
astonishing technic,” “brilliant touch, which does justice to 
all manner of shadings,” and “the deep understanding she 
showed for compositions of the most variegated genres.” 
Miss Cottlow will soon return to the United States. 
* * * 

Charles Wolff, brother of Hermann Wolff, of the concert 
direction Wolff, lost his wife after a prolonged and painful 
illness. The lady, who was aged thirty-six, was one of the 
most charming, amiable and kind personages I have ever 
had the good fortune to meet. She leaves a host of warm 
friends and admirers, among them many in the United 
States, as she had twice accompanied her husband upon his 
managerial trips for Josef Hofmann, Eugen d’Albert and 
others. Her memory will be kept green by many musical 
people whom she befriended during life. 

* + * 

As successors to the late Prof. Ludwig Bussler, Dr. Leo- 
pold Schmidt and Max Loewengard have become members 
of the staff of teachers of the Stern Conservatory of Music. 

* * * 

Among the musical callers at this office during the past 
week were the violin virtuoso Franz Ondricek, the piano 
virtuoso Ernest Hutcheson, the young piano student Irving 
Eveleth Hassell, from San Francisco, and tthe local vocal 
teacher Georges Graziani. O. F. 


Grace Preston at Montreal. 


ISS GRACE PRESTON, the well-known young 

contralto, whose services have been in such demand 

this season for both public and private concerts and musi- 

cales, sang in Montreal, January 24. Besides making a 

very pronounced artistic success, Miss Preston received 
distinguished social courtesies. 

Governor-General Minto, of Canada, was at the con- 
cert with his party. At a very smart luncheon the follow- 
ing day Miss Preston was the guest of honor. Here are 
some of the press notices of Miss Preston’s achievement at 
the concert: 

Miss Preston possesses a voice of great power and good range. 
It is very even, and the break between the registers, too often heard 
in contralto voices, is happily missing in hers. She can also use her 
voice with great power of control in any of the registers, and whether 
singing loud or soft. Probably her best number last night was 
Robert Franz’s splendid song, “Im Herbst.” Into this she put a 
great deal of feeling without exaggeration, and gave it a reading 
that was musically fine and artistically legitimate. She sang several 
other selections and two encores, one of which, “I Know a Bank,” 
created a great impression.—Montreal Daily Star. 





lhe principal feature was perhaps the singing of Miss Grace Pres- 
ton, which was scarcely less interesting than enjoyable. A con- 
tralto, with a voice of unusual range and power, the scale faultless 
and every note round, pure and easily uttered, her singing arrested 
the attention and aroused the interest of the audience to a high de- 
gree. The broad declamatory music of her opening song, Gluck’s 
“Divinities du Styx,’’ would have baffled any ordinary singer. 

The deeper tones of her voice are well suited to the sombre elo- 
quence of such a song, and as the phrasing had evidently been 
most thoroughly studied, her rendering of the whole was very fine. 
In two other German songs, Dessauer’s “‘Lockung” and Franz’s “Im 
Herbst,” her voice was heard to even better advantage. In a cycle 
of short English songs opportunity was given her to display her 
command of legato work—the finesse of vocal art. In response to 
continued applause, she graciously gave two encores.—Montreal 


Gazette. 





Miss Preston has a wonderful voice, and sang her numbers in a 
manner to evoke continued applause.—Montreal Daily Witness. 





Miss Grace Preston, singing at Her Majesty’s Theatre, last night, 
was appreciated by the audience. She has a high reputation as a 
contralto singer. On her previous visits to Montreal she has been 
entertained by well-known society people, and her reception here on . 
the present occasion has been very cordial.—Montreal Daily Star. 
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HE Musical Salon met in the Myrtle Room of the 
Astoria last Thursday evening, presenting this pro- 
gram: 

Duets (selected). 

The Misses Hoyt. 
Song (MSS.), Crossing the Bar.............ceceeeeeeseees Car! Walter 
Mrs. Mary E. Morrison. 
Composer at the piano. 
Some Cycles. ccciceccccasvcsctsucseasae Fi sbeeaicbevesnse Arthur Somervell 
Words from the late Lord Tennyson’s Maud. 
(Presented for the first time in America.) 
Soloist, Herbert Witherspoon. 
Max Liebling at the piano. 
Address by Miss Mary Lang: Bailey. 

Selections from the last act of opera Nita..... W. Legrand Howland 
Miss Estelle Harris, soprano; Leo Lieberman, tenor; Oley 
Speaks, bass. 

Informal music, Dr. Lawson, Col. Branch and others 

The special purpose of this union, that of presenting 
young American artists, was right well carried out this 
time, the charming Hoyt sisters beginning the evening 
with duets by Von Fielitz and Saint-Saéns, sung with en- 
tire unity and artistic accord. Another feature, perhaps 
the feature of the evening, was Witherspoon’s presenta- 
tion, first time in America, of Arthur Somervell’s Song 
Cycle, which artificial work was nobly sung by the young 
baritone, with much nuance and grace, combined with 
dramatic fervor, Max Liebling at the piano. Miss Lang’s 
address was a plain and sensible talk on the desirability of 
patronizing home industries musical, a plea for the Ameri- 
can musician, who is fast going ahead so well that he will 
soon need no plea. Undoubtedly the artistic success of 
the affair was Legrand Howland, in selections from his 
opera, “Nita,” which has hertofore been reviewed in these 
columns; enough that on this evening the music was given 
in most worthy fashion by those above mentioned, with 
the young composer at the piano, meeting with most grat- 
ifying appreciation. The music is undoubtedly reminis- 
cent of Gounod, Massenet—a good fault. 

There was a large gathering of well-dressed folk, many 
prominent professionals and amateurs present, and if the 
Musical Salon continues in this path there will be un- 
doubted artistic and practical progress. 

The fourth meeting occurs March 23, and at the last, on 
April 19, an operetta, “Phyllis,” by Richard Henry War- 
ren, is to be performed at Carnegie Lyceum. 

a 

Miss Akers’ second song recital presented a program of 
varied interest, old English and French as well as modern 
composers being represented. Miss Akers sang especially 
well the Chadwick “Love Song,” and she put much dra- 
matic expression in the closing line, “Love is bitter,” of 
the song by Lang. Her German, in Schubert and Schu- 
mann’s songs, was perfect, and in many ways Miss Akers 
showed herself the intelligent and discriminating singer, 
who puts brains into whatever she does. “La Fiancée du 
Timbalier,” by Saint-Saéns, was done by her, first time 
in America, but I could not remain to hear it. Mr. Meyn’s 
interpretation of the two songs by Miss Akers, “The Wan- 
derer’s Night Song” and “Belshazzar,” was highly dra 
matic; indeed, familiar as I am with these songs, I had no 
idea so much could be made of them. Miss Littlehales 
played ’cello solos, and “The Singing Girls,” a quartet of 
fresh young voices, sang. They are as follows: Misses 
Akers, Chapman, Detweiler, Griswold. Mrs. C. B. Foote 
and Miss Helen Collins assisted as accompanists, and to 


both is rendered a tribute for the superior way they did it. 
* * * 


audience gathered, as usual at her annual affairs, and the 
variety of program as well as the way it was given drew 
enthusiastic comment on all sides. Miss Dutton sang 
with utmost finish and good taste, her French and German 
that of the native, all of her numbers avoiding the hack- 
neyed. 

Reinhold Ivanovitch Warlich, a young Russian, with a 
magnificent real bass voice, and most pleasing way of sing- 
ing, looking like a boy, yet sang with impassioned utter- 
ance, and made something like a furore. 

Max Bendix gave a brilliant violin solo, Hubay’s “Car- 
men Fantasie,” new to me, hence little played in these 
parts. This may be because of the hair-raising difficulties, 
overcome in this instance with consummate ease. Bendix, 
too, made a mighty hit. 

Of great interest was Miss Alice Jane Roberts’ “Talk 
on Song,” presented on this occasion more to add interest 
to the subject rather than to instruct the audience. She 
briefly sketched the development of artistic song, begin- 
ning with the Volkslieder, culminating in Schubert and 
Schumann, and spoke especially of the evolution of the 
ballad, of Schubert’s power to raise the simplest melody 
to a great dramatic ballad, through the force of a striking 
figure in the accompaniment; witness, “The Erl-King.” 
Miss Roberts was heartily recalled after her talk, and 
many people, strangers among them, came to her after- 
ward and expressed hearty appreciation of her interesting 
presentation of something in which all music-lovers are 
truly concerned. 

If Miss Roberts takes and makes opportunity to spread 
this special sort of knowledge in her own present field, 
she will be doing a grand good work for the cause, help 
to a truer understanding of music in general, and song in 
particular. 

ea 

Now that Miss Ida Branth is engaged to go with the 
New York Ladies’ Trico, succeeding Miss Gisch (said to 
have settled in Chicago), the general public will be more 
interested in her career, and in what the papers have said 
in the past of her violin-playing. At the time of her ap- 
pearance with Seidl in Brooklyn, a few years ago, the fol- 
lowing appeared: 

One of the pleasant surprises was the first appearance of Miss 
Ida Branth, a young lady with born talent for the violin, who played 
Vieuxtemps’ “Ballade and Polonaise,” in which she was deservedly 
encored, substituting in response a part of one of Sarasate’s “Gypsy 
Dances.” Miss Branth does not look older than sixteen years, but 
she wields a deft bow, and stops and fingers her instrument with 
the assurance, confidence and skill of a virtuoso of the highest order 

Brooklyn Citizen. 

* * * 

J. Warren Andrews, organist of the Church of the Di- 
vine Paternity, Seventy-sixth street and Central Park 
West, announces a series of four Lenten recitals, begin- 
ning this Thursday afternoon, March 8, at 4.30 P. M., and 
continuing each Thursday. Here is a sample program, 
that for to-morrow, Thursday, Miss Corinne Welsh, con- 
tralto, vocalist: 


Toccata and Fugue in F..........cccccccceccccsccccccscccssecse 
Ave Maria, for the organ......... Liszt-Arcadelt 
Carillons de Dunkerque...........-.-- ....Carter-Turpin 
Song, Autumnal Gale...........ccccceceereceseceectatetnceeneatees Grieg 


Marche Militaire, in E flat...........-cececcseceeceseeseceeveees Gounod 


Somg, Morbere......cccccocccccccccscccccccscesesescsosveccsovccecs Papini 
Miss Welsh 
Violin obligato, Mr. Kloess. 
Concert Fantaisie on Scottish Melodies.............++eeseeeeees Peace 


+ . 7” 

Edward Bromberg, the Russo-American baritone, ap- 
peared in good company last week—namely, De Vere, 
Jacoby and Van Yorx, at the Fidelio Club, when he was re- 
ceived with great favor. He sang the effective aria from 
Glinka’s opera, “Life for the Czar,” not much sung here; 
the quartet also sang the famous quartet from “Rigoletto,” 
creating much enthusiasm. Next month Bromberg is to 
sing in two concerts, of which more Jater. One of his 





Miss Dutton’s song recital at the Waldorf saw a large 
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pupils, a mezzo-soprano, has a very flattering offer from 
a New York church. And so Bromberg keeps busy. 
* 


* * 


Kate Stella Burr, the indefatigable, has been especially 
busy of late, having appeared as accompanist at the fol- 
lowing affairs: Mrs. Northrop’s musicale, February 20; 
Mrs. Markee’s musicale, February 21; Mrs. George Har- 
vey Smith’s musicale, February 22; Mrs. Hirsch’s musi- 
cale, March 3; at Elizabeth, N. J., March 6; concert at 
Grace M. E. Church, March 15, with ‘Harry Hughes, 
bass; Albertus Shelley, and others; a Haydn evening in 
Grace Church the last Sunday of February, a Mendelssohn 
evening the last Sunday of March, and other affairs not 
yet settled, 

* 


* * 


Parson Price’s pupils continue distinguishing themselves. 
At the last (sixty-fifth) annual dinner of the St. David So- 
ciety of the State of New York, there was a musical pro- 
gram, Miss Florence Stockwell particularly pleasing in 
her solo, “The Orphan Maid,” by Price. Other solos 
were “Llwyn Onn” and “Hen Wlad fy "Nhadan,” Old 
Welsh, and the menu was indeed something wonderful 
to see, as printed in Welsh, with its array of consonants. 
The program says this occurred on * Mawrth laf 1900.” 
Mrs. Parson Price was the accompanist. 

* 


* * 


S. C. Bennett announces a lecture-vocal recital at half- 
past 3 on Thursday afternoon, March 8, the method of 
instruction to be illustrated by pupils, at Carnegie Cham- 
ber Music Hall. Miss Genevieve Bisbee will assist as 
pianist Among those who 
Bourgoin Larned, M. Vernon Stiles, and a group of Mr 
Bennett's pupils, illustrating his method in vocalizing and 
in examples of vocalizing. Miss L. S. Remsen will be the 
accompanist. Miss Bisbee’s most important group of 
solos will be as follows: 


will participate are Saidee 


Minuet Schubert 
Impromptu --Chopin 
Nocturne ..-Chopin 
PN, chvcneatenses ¢cccestnansenry o<strahushs comsbendaneanell Liszt 
Ls csncendedne . Leschetizky 


Isabel McCall, whose school of accompanying has been 
so successful, the only one of the kind in New York, has 
placed a number of her pupils in well-known studios, among 
them that of Bjorksten, Devine, Purdon Robinson, Mme. 
Olive Barry, Alberto Laurence and Madame Courtney 
Mrs. G. Stark now with the McCall 
School, and I heard her play most acceptable accompani- 
ment to the singing of Miss Courtney, with sympathy 
and careful reading 
field of usefulness in this branch of the art, and she is 
becoming better known daily, both as a teacher and as 
one who can supply good accompanists on short notice. 

F. W. RIEsBerc 


is an accompanist 


Miss McCall has certainly a unique 


Hadden-Alexander’s Success. 


Mrs. Hadden-Alexander had great success on her West- 
ern tour, as is evident from the notices we have already 
published; to add te these we append two more, the first 
relating to her recital in Gambier, Ohio; 
that of Montrose, Pa.: 


the second to 


Mrs. Hadden-Alexander, of New York, gave a piano recital at Har 
court Place Wednesday evening, in which she proved herself a thor 
ough artist. Mrs. Alexander has a technic which is superb and she 
throws a wonderful fire and pathos into her work. These things 
added to her sweet personality make her a most charming performer, 
Her numbers were chosen from Chopin, MacDowell, Schumann, Bach 
and other great masters. Only an artist of rare talent and attain- 
ments could present such a program as the one given, From the 
poetic fancies of MacDowell to the difficult “Rhapsodie 
Hongroise,"” No. by Liszt, and “Polonaise, by Rubinstein, 
there was the same delightfully sympathetic interpretation which 
appeals to the soul of every true lover of music as only a true artist 
can. The remarks and explanations which Mrs. Alexander gave 
with so much ease and grace added much to the interest of each 
number. 


dainty 
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The John Church Company’s Publi- 
cations. 


HE following are some of the recent dates showing 
when compositions published by the John Church 
Company were performed: 
A Day in Venice (Suite) 
Harmonic Club (February 2)... 


socveocendvenegevess Clayton Johns 


Les Deux Amours (The Two Loves) 
Steinert Hall, Boston, Mass. 


Francis Rogers (February 13)....... 











Francis Rogers (February 15)....Waldorf-Astoria, New York city 
Francis Rogers (February 18)...........+++- .New York city 
My Redeemer and My Lord........-..-ceceeceereeeeres Dudley Buck 
Miss Genevieve Wheat (February 18)...........-. Des Moines, Ia. 
Miss Maemy Ryan (February 24).......-..++++« -Cincinnati, Ohio 
TERE cccodocccccccccccedevcsospese svceeoecnqesovongsoceepecssensee Tosti 
Mrs. George Biles (February 24).......-.-+-+++++> Cincinnati, Ohio 
Light and Darkness. ............-c0ccsceeceenecncserencceenees Tirindelli 
Miss Edith Rosenbaum (February 24)...........- Cincinnati, Ohio 
RIE ccckcacsudecueckesecesdbwcdngenssodocsesoesenetes ..Chaminade 
Miss Kranz (February 13)........--0+---ceeeseewceees Chicago, Il. 
My Heart Sings..........0scscccerccsscccccescccesesccees .+»-Chaminade 
Miss Mackintosh (February 13)...........-+ssceeeeees Chicago, Ill. 
IGURONMGD ve cccnccccvccsdascoccesesscqeseasscepoocevececocces Chaminade 
Mr. Sapp (February 13).....--++-+0-seseenseeeeeesceees Chicago, Lil 
Eady Mion, .........sscecccscvecececescesconcveccsceccsces Liza Lehmann 
Anna Griewisch (February 3).......--+-sses-ceeeeseeee Chicago, Ll. 
Mrs. M. M. O’Brien (February 9), ‘ 
Atlanta Symphony Club, Atlanta, Ga 
Sallie F. Akers (February 19).....-...-. .Sherry’s, New York city 
Sallie F. Akers (February 26).......--.+0-ceeseceees New York city 
Miss Eleanor Bain (February 22)...........--.+.++ Cincinnati, Ohio 
BEG Bes See cccccccccvcccccccosecnossecosooscsoceceessce Ethelbert Nevin 
Henry J. McKinley (February 21)...........+++++- Concord, N. H 
Henry J. McKinley (February 22)..........-++++«+- Westerly, R. I. 
Miss Jennie Dutton (February 26)...Waldorf-Astoria, N. Y. city 
Where Love Ablideticcicccccccccccccccccpcescccscccccccccescssoses Denza 
Joseph Schenke (February 22)......--.--+0++se00+ Cincinnati, Ohio 
TO IRR io vnccccccbivetneconsscecsecccsbceccccsosvcocvess .... Spence 
Harry Best (February 3).........-:---0e-seeeeeeeees ..Chicago, Lil. 
Densld Bo Treats ccesecccccccccccvccccosccccccccces Joseph P. Donnelly 
Ra nidntcdnnes soncps tgbbbeeebecoscveeanves ..Joseph P. Donnelly 


..Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Serenade Neapolitaine..............0.+-ceeeeeeeees W. T. E. Seeboeck 
Butterfly....... oe . joees «rseeeeeW. T. EL Seeboeck 
Mr. Seeboeck (February 23) University Hall, Chicago, III. 
The Complacent. Lover. pneu ..H. W. Parker 
Frank King Clark (February 10) Alton, Ill 
Danny Deever . ° ; —- Damrosch 
David Bispham (February 26) .-Apollo Club, Chicago, Il 
David Bispham (February 14)..... Philadelphia, Pa. 
David Bispham (February 21) Chicago, Ill. 
Huga Herzer (February 9) Oakland, Cal 
Robert Hosea (February 5) ; Cincinnati, Ohio 
Robert Hosea (February 21). Holland House, New York city 
Robert Hosea (February 23) .-New York city 
A Rose Fable...... ccccecesseceee BD. OWE 


New York city 
...+.+-Cincinnati, Ohio 
House, New York city 


Charlotte Maconda (February 15) 
Robert Hosea (February 5) 


Robert Hosea (February 21) .. Holland 


Robert Hosea (February 23) New York city 
W. H. Rieger (February 9) Montreal, Canada 
Mandalay can ’ iv Damrosch 
David Bispham (February 14) Philadelphia, Pa 
David Bispham (February 24) Chicago, LIL 


Liza Lehmann 
Oberlin, Ohio 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


In Memoriam.. Souepssteecess 
David Bispham (February 16)... 


David Bispham (February 23) 


The Lark Now Leaves Her Watery Nest 
Robert Hosea (February 5) 


..Horatio W 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Parker 


Love Is a Sickness Full of Woe Horatio W. Parker 


Come, O Come, My Life’s Delight Horatio W. Parker 
He that Loves a Rosy Cheek Horatio W. Parker 
Once I Loved a Maiden Fair Horatio W. Parker 
The Complacent Lover Horatio W. Parker 
The Lark Now Leaves Her Watery Nest Horatio W. Parker 
Francis Walker (February 20) Seneca Falls, N. Y 
The Sweetest Flower that Blows ° Cc. B. Hawley 
W. H. Rieger (February 9) Montreal, Canada 
Come, My Love, to Me Chaminade 
Mme. Frances Saville (February 16) Baltimore, Md 
Serenade .. - lirindelli 
Miss Keil (February 12) Pittsburg, Pa 
Gave Owen 
Captive Love Chaminade 
Robert Greenwood Jones (February 22) Cincinnati, Ohio 


Castle Square Opera Company. 


“ Falka.” 

T the American Theatre on Monday night the week 
A was opened with Chassaigne s cumic opera, “ Falka. 
The work of the principals was fairly good, that of the 
chorus excellent, but the orchestra, as usual, left some 
things to be desired. “Falka” was one of the Casino suc 


cesses in the days of John A. McCaull. The music has the 
sparkle and bravura which appeal to lovers of comic opera. 
The plot is funny, but no more amusing than scores of 
others. 

The men who particularly distinguished themselves were 
William Pruette as the Governor of Montgratz; Frank Mou 
lan, as Tancred, his nephew, and Louis Casavant, as Boles- 
las, chief of the Tzigani. Eloise Morgan made a youthful 
Falka, and Maude Lambert an excellent Edwidge. 
woman in the audience received a souvenir, as the date 


Each 


marked the seven hundredth performance in New York 
by the company. 
Rieger in Montreal. 
HE following newspaper notice of Wm. H. Rieger's 


appearance in Montreal, Canada, should have found 


a place in our last issue. That he made a big success is 


recorded from our Canadian office and the following is 
one of the many notices he received: 

The soloist was W. H. Rieger, of New York. There are none of 
the American oratorio singers more popular in Montreal. His beau 


tiful tenor voice, robust style, graceful singing and clear enunciation 


were all heard and appreciated afresh, and, notwithstanding the re 
cent wretched weather, he was in good voice. Among the num 
bers that were more especially enjoyable were Liszt's “Korum 
Geliebte Zurich,” which was most admirable, and Lindsay's quaint 
ballad, “Matrimonial Troubles.” He also sang Helmund’s Giae 
netta” and Pierce's “My Sweetheart,” which he substituted for the 
sixth number He also sang a Rossini aria, and for encores, 
“Bonny Blue Een” and Helmund’s “Blumen.” The concert was 


altogether enjoyable, and while all the orchestra did well, the wood, 


wind and ‘cellos deserve special mention.—Montreal Star, February 


1900. 
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Mrs. Nora Maynard Green. 
RS. NORA MAYNARD GREEN and her daughters 

were unfortunate enough to have apartments in the 
3th where a dis 
The fire was discovered at 


building at Fifth avenue and street, 
astrous fire occurred recently. 
2 o'clock in the morning, and so quickly did the flames 
spread that but a few minutes were given for the occupants 
Mrs. Green and her daughters were cared for at 


Henry Asher Robbins until the fol 


wo escape. 
the residence of Mrs 
lowing day. 

Mrs. Green and her daughters were among the greatvst 
losers by this fire, their handsome apartment having con 
tained many choice examples of bric-d-brac, rugs and fur 
niture. 

The Greens have already secured another apartment at 
No. 303 Fifth avenue. 
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~ Farl Gulick Honored. ; 


ARL GULICK, the renowned boy soprano, 
whose picture appears on the cover of this is- 
sue, was honored on Sunday in an enviable 
manner. In consequence of Earl’s many calls 

out of New York city, he was obliged to ask release from 

his contract with the Church of the Heavenly Rest, at Fifth 
avenue and Forty-fifth street, where he has been singing 
as soloist for the past year. Earl and his family are still 
regular attendants and communicants of this church when 





in the city. 

Sunday morning a message was brought to Earl’s pew 
and handed to the boy during the sermon, as the messenger 
could not deliver it at Earl’s studio in Carnegie Hall, where 
it was first taken—envelope and paper bearing the official 
stamp of the Executive Mansion. It was an invitation for 
Earl and his family to come to the private apartments of 
President McKinley, and sing for an hour sacred music 
for President McKinley and Mrs. McKinley. 

Dr. and Mrs. John Gilbert Gulick, Earl and his little s‘s- 
ter, Florence Ardelle Gulick, comprised the party, who 
were. met and welcomed by President and Mrs. McKinley 
when they were ushered into the apartments where Mr. and 
Mrs. Abner McKinley and other friends were gathered. 
Mr. Hawk, vice-president of Carnegie Hall, who had heard 
Earl’s voice, suggested io have the large parlor screened 
off, and a piano was rolled in. The guests were asked to 
move to other parts of the room, and about twenty-five 
screens divided the room where the Presidential party and 
invited guests to the number of about fifty were screened 
off. Earl sang to his mother’s accompaniments, and, with 
his usual good fortune, was never in better voice, and 
seemed inspired. No other music was had. He sang 
“Nearer My God to Thee” to the old tune “I Think When 
I Read That Sweet Story of Old”; Fauré’s “Sancta Maria,’ 
in which the clear high C at the end brought the boy an 
ovation; “Angels Ever Bright and Fair,” and Gounod’s 
“Light from Heaven.” 

When Earl made his adieux the President remarked: 
“Earl, you do not in your sweet modesty realize the power 
of your tremendous gift, nor the pleasure you have given 
Mrs. McKinley, your President and his friends.” After 
more congratulations received by the little fellow, Earl 
hastened to sing at the West Side Y. M. C. A., on Fifty- 
seventh street, where he has been engaged for the Sundays 
in March at the 4 and 9 mass meetings for men. 

Earl was only twelve years old on January 29 last, and 
it will be in later years that he will fully appreciate his 
honors of last Sunday 

Earl Gulick was born in Brooklyn. He is the 
son of the well-known dentist, Dr. John Gilbert Gulick, 
who has an office in Brooklyn and at Carnegie Hall, near 
Earl’s studio. Earl’s studio holds the framed autographed 
photographs, as well as notes of compliments, from many 
noted musicians, among these being Dudley Buck, Emma 
Thursby, Emma Juch, Victor Baier, Myron Whitney, 
Henry C. Blaisdell, John Philip Sousa, Philip Hale, of 
Boston; Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Madame Modjeska, 
Blanche Marchesi, Henry Duncan and hosts of others 
space will not permit mentioning. 

At the age of ten, after careful home training, Earl took 
his first lessons from Francis Fischer Powers, which con- 
tinued until last May. when, after a rest of some weeks, 
he resumed his work with Mr. Helfenstein, organist of 
Grace Church, of this city, for some weeks previous to 
his teacher’s return. During Earl’s recent six weeks in 
3oston, from the best musical advice in that city, he re- 
ceived daily instructions from Emma S. Howes. Earl is 
still as he was, the little lion, though now every Sunday 
he is in the city he is found singing as fervently from his 
pew as he did formerly from chancel. His out  f town 
dates made it necessary to obtain a release from his 
church contract 

Earl made his début when he was eleven years old at 
the Hotel Savoy ballroom with the every aid of his life 
long friend, Mrs. Joseph Fairchild Knapp. Earl has ever 
sung with the best artists, one of the medals he wears in 
his concert life being pinned on by General Miles at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, where the other artists were Clementine 
De Vere, Henri Albers and Emil Paur, from the Metro- 
politan Opera Company. Earl captured critical Boston, 
newspaper reports will show, as he sang to 300 persons 
the day he arrived and to 500 the last day of the Tissot Ex 


hibit, for which | 


e was engaged. He also sang at con- 
certs and drawing room musicales, two of the same in the 
home of Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 

Farl is now under the exclusive management of Major 
James B. Pond. Last week Earl sang at the musicale 
given by Mrs. Charles Ditson. Among the guests were 
Mr. and Mrs. Gericke, Mr. Waller, Mme. Emma Juch- 
Wellman, Mrs. Nevin and Mr. Loomis. At Miss Thurs- 
by’s at home to Mrs. Ole Bull Earl again entertained 
most delightfully Mrs. St. Clair McKelway, Mrs. Ole 
Bull, Mrs. Morris Black, and in fact a crowded studio of 
Miss Thursby’s famous friends. 


Madame Sembrich, Madame Modjeska and their mutual 
friend, Mrs. Kimball, all personal and most interested 
friends of Earl Gulick, were the boy’s guests in the box of 
Mrs. John Gilbert Gulick, at the illustrated. lecture by 
Shakespeare to Francis Fischer Powers on March 1. After 
the lecture the box party retired to the Carnegie studio, 
where Earl entertained his famous friends with his delight- 
ful singing, receiving strongest praise from all. 

Earl received personal letters from Mrs. Langtry, as 
well as her committee, of regret at his being unable to ap- 
pear, as she had advertised he would (through the kind 
permission of Major Pond, at her recent tea at Sherry’s 
with the other stars who aided that charity to its wonder- 
fully successful issue. 

A Boston writer, after hearing Master Gulick sing 





EARL GULICK AND HIS MANAGER, MAJOR POND. 


“Angels Ever Bright and Fair,” published the following 
in the Boston Transcript: 
“ Angels, ever bright and fair,” 
Rest awhile your harps of gold; 
List to this seraphic voice 
That has wandered from your fold. 


“ Take, oh, take me to thy care,” 

Hear that sweet, clear voice implore, 
“ Angels ever bright and fair,” 

Did it stray from your far shore? 


Have you missed this angel voice 
From your radiant band above? 

Did you send him to this earth 
On a mission sweet of love? 


With his wondrous heavenly notes 
Hearts of thousands he shall raise; 
From the bondage of this life 
Fill their souls with prayer and praise. 
In this world of pain and strife, 
“ Angels, ever bright and fair,” 
Watch o’er him with loving eyes; 
Keep, oh, keep him in thy care. 
—Margaret P. Norcross. 
Following are some important tributes from distin 


guished men and women: 
A most remarkable boy voice, with an untisual amount of musical 
intelligence.—Dudley Buck. 





Earl is all right.—John Philip Sousa. 





I love to hear the lad. His beautiful singing always helps my 
ministrations.—D. Parker Morgan, Rector Church of the Heavenly 
Rest, New York. 





To the dear child singer—Earl Gulick—in remembrance of his 
sweet voice.—Blanche Marchesi, 1899. 





He is the little soloist I have heard so many times in the Church 
of the Heavenly Rest. He has given me the keenest pleasure. His 
fresh, pure voice and tone-ear have attracted me there many times. 
He surely has a fine future before him and I wish him every success 
and happiness.—Sincerely yours, Emma Juch. 





He sings like an angel.—Emma Thursby. 





He has a wonderful voice and is gifted with a most artistic temper- 
ament.—Henry E. Duncan, Organist Church of the Heavenly Rest. 





Earl Gulick, the boy soprano, sang at the commencement exercises 
of Trinity School, where he is a regular student, on Monday, June 
12, 1899, with great success, showing a beautiful natural voice and 
remarkable training, as well as a highly gifted artistic temperament. 
All present joined in giving the youthful artist hearty and well mer- 
ited encores. I am particularly pleased to add that it was my privi- 





lege to present him with a “first testimonial” for general excellence 
in his studies and deportment. Earl is a bright boy and makes good 
use of the opportunities offered him here. He is of a sunny and 
affectionate temperament and has endeared himself to all, masters 
as well as schoolmates. His successes in music do not seem to have 
spoiled him. He remains a natural and dear boy.—Aug. Ulmann, 
Rector Trinity School, New York. 





This gifted and artistic boy with his exceptional voice must have a 
great future.—Victor Baier, organist of Trinity Church, New York. 





While Earl’s voice is wonderful, his interpretation of the meaning 
of all he sings is more wonderful.—James H. Dillingham, editor of 
the Church Hymnal. 

Here are some of his many press notices: 


Earl Gulick has a voice of unusual beauty, and he is not self-con- 
scious, nor is he affected or priggish. He seems to be a most mod- 
est, manly little fellow and is indisputably musical, for there is not 
the slightest suggestion of parrot-like memory or carefully taught 
and simulated emotion. The boy evidently feels his music, and 
never so keenly as when he sings with artless freedom. 1 may also 
add that it is a pleasure to see him sing, and many professionals 
might envy him his facial repose when he attacks a high note. 
Philip Hale in the Boston Journal. 


Earl Gulick, the boy soprano, with the marvelous voice, at the 
Philo Club recital, sang Dudiey Buck's “In Thy Dreams” with ex- 
quisite art and perfect intonation, attacking the higher notes with 
precision and purity. His reception was so enthusiastic that a re- 
call was demanded, when he sang “The Last Rose of Summer” with 
a sweetness rarely heard. His other numbers, “My Lassie” (for 
which Earl holds the composer's tribute of “Perfect"’ for his render- 
ing, with her famous autograph), Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, and “Petite 
Roses,” a French chansonette, were both most artistically sung, but 
he did not this time respond to still enthusiastic encores.—Newark 
(CN, J.) Advertiser. 





Gulick Début.—Young Earl Gulick, the wonderful boy soprano, 
an astonishing product of his instructor, Francis Fischer Powers 
art, made his début at the ballroom of the Hotel Savoy under the pa- 
tronage of Mrs. Joseph Knapp, Clementine De Vere, Mrs. Margaret 
Sangster, Emma Thursby and many women of equal note. Such 
distinguished artists as Madame Josephine Jacoby, Evan Williams, 
Francis Fischer Powers, Hans Kronold, Harry Arnold and Horace 
H. Kinney tendered their services to the boy. A large and fashion- 
able audience crowded this immense room, and were most enthu 
siastic in their individual encores to each of these great artists, who 
gave their best to the affair with evident zest. The central attraction 
of course was the eleven year old hero of the heur, who sang ex- 
quisitely and received a thorough ovation from audience and artists. 
~Musicat Courizr. 





Earl Gulick, the: wonderful boy soloist, was the star for whom the 
musicale was arranged at the Exposition through Margaret Sang- 
ster, editress of Harper's Bazar. He sang most beautifully, and not- 
withstanding the honors and compliments constantly heaped upon 
him, he is still a manly, lovable, self-poised and accomplished boy.— 
The Omaha Excelsior, September 10, 1898. 

Earl Gulick, the boy soprano, was given a Lenten musicale at the 
Hotel Savoy by Mrs. Joseph Fairchild Knapp. Earl demonstrated 
exclusively that he possesses a voice of unusual range and great 
beauty of tone.—Brooklyn Daily Times. 








Ear] Gulick seems to be destined for unusual honors, His greatest 
success was at the Waldorf-Astoria concert, when he appeared with 
Clementine De Vere, Henri Albers, of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, and Emil Paur. As a token of appreciation of his wonderful 
talent, the boy was presented with a handsome gold medal.—New 
York Herald, 





The soloist of the evening, Earl Gulick, whose beautiful voice and 
manly bearing charmed all present, is from New York. He posses 
ses a voice of remarkable sweetness and flexibility, as well as show- 
ing lightness and delicacy of tone, and sustained pianissimo with 
wonderful art. The two lullabys were given with exquisite effect, 
and in response to continuous applause he gave a dainty and artistic 
rendering of “The Last Rose of Summer.’’—Elizabeth Daily Journal, 
June 5, 1899. 





Earl Gulick, the boy soprano, who has been a social lion in New 
York since his début in February, charmed everybody with his 
handsome face and graceful unaffected manner. He has just passed 
his eleventh birthday, and his performance was wonderful. In his 
duet with Mr. Latham his high C rang out with ease and precision. 
~Manchester (Conn.) Journal, April 15, 1899. 





Earl’s first appearance in New York was in a private musicale at 
the Lenten Sewing Circle of Miss Leary’s, 3 Fifth avenue, for 
Bellevue Hospital. Though only ten years of age, Ear! won the title 
from a number of prominent New York women as “the child wonder 
of the day.”"—-New York Tribune, March 15, 1898. 

At a musicale and reception given by Governor and Mrs. Kout, 
Earl Gulick, “that divine boy,” which someone has not inaptly callea 
him, carried everything before him. He possesses, in addition to a 
beautiful face, a very beautiful voice which he produces with the 
greatest artistic finish__Denver Républican, June 9, 1898. 

Earl sings with the Tissot painting exhibit again from 
March I2 to 17 in Rochester, N. Y. Earl is also soloist 
of the West Side Fifty-seventh street branch of the Y. M. 
C. A. at the men’s mass meetings for the month of March. 
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MARCH 14, 8:15 O'CLOCK. 


lano ‘Recital 








| WME, CATHERINE CHURCHILL 


RESERVED SEATS, $1.00 AND $1.50 ‘EACH. 
| FOR SALE AT SCHUGERTH MUSIC STORE, 
23 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
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Songs— 



















Schwanenlied Hartmann 

Shepherd’s Cradle Song ; Somervell 

A May Morning Denza 
Miss Ada Wait 

Violoncello solo, Rhapsodie Hongroise Popper 
Hans Kronold 

Hungarian Dance , Brahms 










Miss Lichtenstein and Miss Abbott 








a > 













Haydon Crowley, the well-known Cana 





Mrs. Mary 


diam coloratura soprano, is spending the present month 












at the Place Viger Hotel, in this city 










May HAMILTON 





Della Ward Ferous’ Recital. 






ISS KATE S. CHITTENDEN'’S piano pupil, Miss 
Della Ward Ferous, gave at Carnegie Chamber 







Music Hall last Friday evening a very pleasant recital, in 
which she was assisted by E. Theodore Martin, tenor; Josef 
Reiter, French horn, and Paul Ambrose, accompanist. This 





was the program 









Variations Serieuses Mendelssohn 





















A Madriga Harris 








Henselt 





Duo, 


humann 
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In Karn Hall on Sunday afternoon, February 25, the lis All that I Can Sa Temple 
following program was presented by promoters of a special . “ Mr. Marti . 
. Symphonic sketct ephist teiter 
series of sacred and classical concerts referred to in last mt Mantaks gine Bilan ih 
no ___— week’s issue: Danse des Elves Sapelinikoff 
: Trio, op. 1, Allegro and Vivace.... ; Von Bronsart Staccato Etude Rubinsteir 
OFFICE OF THE Mr — AL oe RIER, ) Mrs. Turner, Messrs. Spencer and Charbonneau M Ferous 
256 ance Street . , > } . ; ‘ , 
MONTREAL, March 8, 1900.) Song, Noel... " oellmann Miss Ferous showed a good big tone and the possession 
Joseph Saucier P 1° . _ s : 
—— ; ; ; . ; of “st » the Mendelssohn Variatior nd later in the 
HIELDED occasionally from the passing observer violin solo, Réverie...... she 7 .... Vieuxtemp I yle in the A I Va and jater Wu - 
" ’ P ra : ller solo ces spia d mu t ( ng t< 
by a curtain of blinding snow, Montreal's The William Sullivan smaller iO pik displayed ’ iging touch, 
atre Francais, with its ornamentation of ice Organ and piano duet, Larghetto, from Second Symphony..Beethoven notably in the Schuman Nachtstitick.” and considerable 
« « ’ > « Le, a 
. : ae (Arranged by C. G. Lickl.) " Cc} - _ » atedlant +] 1ifold 
> ‘ ‘ - » 2 ake ’ Tavura. one sce 1s n ¢a 1¢€s stud \ I inion pian 
burden of débris and traces of fire and smoke, ited Wake aa eke, tein ; tg eke Os ; 
e . stic gifts. whi it requir time t at | > seit 
presents a fascinating, though deplorable spec Song, The King of Love My Shepherd Is Gounod c gil which DUt re ‘ I a me ns 
tacle. The theatre was burned and completely Joseph Saucier piano and horn duo wa :' g ig, smacking 
‘Lr s Jon Brons: | 7 rt and nd ' ] ly melod j 
destroyed on the morning of February 26. Its permanent eee > ae ] he 8 ronsart vastly of Schub« und Mend ciy me:ody anc 
‘ : Ps s re yere , ‘ : aes - Ate Boeittes ded in “cra "ad 
stock company has made temporary arrangements to appear. Important features of this recital were the ronsart pretty piano passages { Reiter s cracking 
ot thie Bhdesincnt -Metinnat Trio, which was very creditably executed and interpreted, on a good many high notes, and indeed seemed careless 
oy ate and the singing of Joseph Saucier, who is the possessor Young Mr. Martin has at voice of much promise. & 
of an exceptionally fine voice Bi edhe Aig A tal agg wl palit ik Se 
: , pleasant appea l 1 i : , n tin 
En‘erprising, enthusiastic and energetic are Mr. and Mrs ** * i ly | His first 
: . and study he w : x ral i tenor ; firs 
Frank Murphy, managers and proprietors of Her Majesty's ; , 

: : T f ‘ as 1 < ‘ “ry “cessful song was sung in! irntu mp robbing it of its char 
lheatre, Montreal In these columns will appear next The fourth and last of Miss Abbott's very successfu ree é “ . si 
week an account of the admirable managerial work these **"'*S of vocal and instrumental recitals took place in the acter, but the second went w more swing 

‘ ' « ‘ « € « e a ‘ °s . - ‘ | } | 
lever people are accomplishing in Eastern Canada’s musical Art Gallery on the evening of February 20, when a large, Mr. Ambrose playe« pathetic and refined accompani 
| , « « s w< € « $s . « 
and theatrical circles fashionable and appreciative audience was again in at- ments 
ole * tendance. This was the complete program, a long and 
: ‘ _ >: ? arte 
Under the direction of Mr. and Mrs. Frank Murphy, epee Kaltenborn Quartet. 
Plangon, assisted by prominent local talent, will give a re Sonata for two pianos... : , Mozart HE Kaltenborn String Quartet. of New York city 
. . Miss Lichtenstein and Miss ‘Abbott ~ , : 
cital in the Monument National to-morrow evening, when violoncello solo, Kol Nidrei...... . Bruch Frank Kaltenborn, first violin; Carl Hugo Engel 
Miss Abbott will play the piano accompaniments. Unless Hans Kronold second violin; Erwin Banck, viola; Hermann Beyer-Han 
} e a Sc ol a ’ 1 MA ' > 
the civic authorities hasten to clear the thoroughfares, the Encore, Scherzo...... sowerman ‘cello; assisted by Miss Caroline Harding Beebe, pianist, 
basso will be gree ” 3 agre : nce. » fe song ‘ll give ( rt at Mendels n Hall to-night ch 
ss x greeted by a meagre audience. To-day few © Tei epi. Peslengen, suas. eatiecssn: Gluck * give a conce it \ | Hall gl March 
cars are running, cabs are at a premium and the wisest (From Iphigénia in Tauris.) 7. This will be the progran 
pedestrians arm themselves with snow shoes Le Violette Scarlatti QOyarte . Se ‘ D sk 
Nina Pergolesi 7 , Geet tic New ¥ Beethoven 
GPM Miss Ada Wait ; 
The announcement that H. M. Field, the eminent Cana- Fcore. Ich liebe dich Grieg a ° Rever-H 
diam pianist, now living in Leipsic, Germany, will teach at — ete s . ; Piano quint p. 44 (rec Schumann 
. » = r aphnes Arve... onal ae + the . 
his Canadian home, 105 Gloucester street, Toronto, during The Rosary Nevin Miss Beebe st 1 
the summer cf 1900, is being gladly welcomed by many A Rose Fable. Hawley . : 
piamists who will take advantage of this opportunity of Edward Baxter Felton Gabrilowitsch. 
‘ “ core o » Onl 7 - E Yressler 4 . . 
placing themselves under his capable instruction Enc re, Drink to Me Only With Thine Eyes Dressle HE Russian pianist, Ossip Gabrilowitscl played at 
Violoncello soli ite 
24%. 8 Reverie .. : Dunkler the Berlin Singakademie on February 10, with 
Julian Durham writes from Vancouver, B. C.: At the Fountain.. Davidoff marked success It cannot be denied,” the critic of the 
’ on ° Vo Goens > ‘ 1 ‘ , ‘ . 
Mr. d’Albert purposes giving a series of Chamber con- eee ens Berliner Courier writes it the young artist possesses a 
: 7 P Spinning Song.. Dunkle: " , | 
certs during March, and Edgar Buck’s. Vocal Sogiety Hans Kronold. ighly developed virtu ra and also, as the French 
holds its first concert on March 8 Encore, air..... a Se a maiewed Bach say, une verve endiablée.’ 








Jacobi’s “Cinderella,” as given under the direction of 
Miss Walton, was a pronounced success 


The Most Comprehensive 
Tet WR = os eee - 


READING and the STUDY 
IS THE WORK BY il tr at 
JOHN W. TUFTS, 
ENTITLED 


Technic and Notation 
As Applied to the Pianoforte, 


It treats upon these subjects in their entirety 
and the illustrations are apt, clear and to the point. 
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From Paris. 
PARIS, February 20, 1900. 
HY does not somebody take Delna to the 


United States? We Americans in Paris 
are curious to know what we Americans 
in the States would think of her. 

And not only “we Americans.” Musical criticism in the 
States has come to be regarded with much. respect by almost 
everybody over here. It still surprises many that Ameri 
cans should know what to think! They would be still more 
surprised if they ever got over there. And they will be 
still more surprised before we have stopped thinking—and 
stopped moving. 





ers 
Delle Sedie gives good attention to the physical condition 
as necessary to vocal success. “Make thee back narrow!” 
in his beautiful Italian accents, is one of the phrases dear 
to the heart of his young people, who adore him. 
Most teachers are most inexcusably negligent in this 
“Position in the studio” might justly anticipate 
Without 


matter. 
the eternal topic, “Position out of the studio.” 
any doubt it would help the latter. 

* * * 

The last Sunday evening musicale heard in the elegant 
salon of Mme. Adéle Maddison, Rue de la Pompé, was all 
that was charming and interesting. Among the artists 
Gabriel Fauré, M. Delius, the young 
English composer; Mlle. Schelderup, the Norwegian pi- 
anist: Mme. Behrens, an exquisite singer from the so- 
ciety world, and M. Lederer, the violin artist. The latter 
played several compositions of M. Fauré, to which the 
author played the accompaniments with the success which 
he invariably has. M. Delius was heard in a number of 
songs, each fraught with a sort of summer night charm, 
voluptuousness and melancholy. Dramatic and modern 
in style, they were, without exception, highly enjoyed by 
the audience. He is at present engaged upon a new 
opera, which will be his fourth. 

The brother of Mile. Schelderup is likewise engaged on 
an opera from which he hopes much. Words and music 
are by the composer. Mlle. Schelderup played with good 
effect, in the best German style, two or three Schumann 
selections. She gives a concert here in May. She ex- 
the condition of things musical in London as 
lamentable at present—no end to disappointment of artists 


present were M. 


presses 
of all types 
* * * 

M. Gabriel Fauré is one of the most popular of Paris 
composer-organists. Polished, sympathetic, amiable and 
always ready to render service, he is much sought for and 
greatly admired. Organist at the Madeleine, our people 
make his acquaintance there on Sunday mornings. He is to 
be met at various salons of the city, where his music, espe- 
cially his songs, are much in vogue. He has both charm 
and talent in his music. His accompaniments are delight- 
ful and never banal. Color and form are good and style 
correct. He is a solid and well trained musician, as well 
as a gifted composer and most agreeable gentleman. A 
few privileged pupils find him an admirable professor. He 
speaks with great interest of the enthusiasm expressed 
by M. Ysaye for the United States. All the more interest 
is felt in that he knows and appreciates many Americans. 

* * * 


At the Marcel audition on Sunday were three Amer- 
ican pupils and a great number of American listeners. 
Miss Dodge, Miss Dax and Miss Grant were the pupils 
Among the listeners was the ever delightful Mrs. Anna 
Thompson, back in Paris after an absence too long to all 
know Miss Dodge accented the excellent im- 
pression made at the last audition. Miss Grant, a young, 
fair, highly nervous and sensitive singer, did herself and 
her teacher much credit. Her voice is light soprano. She 
has great facility, and is making good progress in other 
directions She 
loved by all who know her. 


who her. 


is a most earnest student, and is much 


* * * 


\n interesting book has just been published by M. Vic- 
tor Debay, critic of the Courrier Musical, Paris. 

rhe title of the book is While in 
every sense a musical novel, it is by no means the common 
Around a thread of romance, interesi- 
thrilling or sénsual, is 
woven an amount of musical discussion, psy- 
chology and opinion, all of which is worth reading and 
“L’Amie Supréme” is—music. 


&c., 


L’Amie Supréme.” 


love-story calibre. 


ing and possible without being 


immense 


highly interesting 
Speaking of the church liturgy, its 
speaker in the book is made to say: 
“Church music comes from the popular heart and thence 
from popular music. If the plain chant produces in us 
such emotion it is because the original human accents are 
The human heart has ever expressed itself— 
The Christian reli- 
gion has gathered together floated 
through the memory of man as the smoke of incense about 


music, one 


heard in it 
its terror, hope, love, joy—in song. 
accents 


these which 


the dome of a temple. Church music is but the tramsla- 
tion of the natural accents of the soul. We find in it the 
emotion of humanity—condensed. And this is why we are 
touched by it.” 

Again one says: “More of the great musical works 
have come from the heart than ever came from the head.” 

In a vibrant, page 266, he treats the subject of whisper- 
ing during musical entertainments in a manner which 
ought to attract the attention of concert givers and organ- 
izers. There is no reason why this musical nuisance 
should not be stopped as well as have been others. 

The book is well written, its tone elevated, its musical 
ideas large, just and sincere and its influence good. The 
author is to be congratulated. 

; * * * 


Marie Roze gave her first public pupils’ audition in the 
concert hall of the Journal last week. A large audience 
was present and the soirée was a delightful one. On the 
program were Rubinstein, Verdi, Massenet, Ryer, Leon- 
cavallo, V. Wasse, Dubois, Seltz, Grelinger, Ferrari, 
Strauss-Tausig. 

Among the interpreters were Miles. de Laforcade, 
Dreux, Orcesi, MacKane, Lachand, Robert, Dubret and 
Mme. Bouillette Martin de Laforcade and Loucouloniére. 

Scenes from “Mireille” were sung in costume and say- 
netes and monologues made agreeable variation. Two 
songs by Mlle. Jane View, a young composer of rare tal- 
ent, and very much admired by Parisians, were accom- 
panied by the author. 

It is by reason of the growth in popularity and conse- 
quent increase in pupils and musical movement that Marie 
Roze has this year been obliged to hold her auditions in 
the public salle of the Journal, instead of in her own 
studios as heretofore. This first seance, by the brilliance 
of program, of its execution, and of the audience, was most 
encouraging to the artist. 

Mile. Dubert, who sang in costume the scenes from 
“Mireille,” has a pure crystalline voice and interprets with 
excellent taste. She is preparing for an operatic career. 

Mr. Martin, likewise destined for the stage, has a deep 
and powerful basso cantante of the Delmas type. 

Mile. MacKane in a duo from “Sigurd,” and songs by 
Madame Ferrari; Mlle. Robert in air from “Le Cid;” Mlle. 
Orcesi in “Aida;” M. Bouillette in “Le Cor,” by Plegier ; 
Mile. De Laforcade in “Aben Hamet,” by M. Theo. Du 
bois—all these singers and many others were received with 
enthusiasm, and the next “affaire” is already looked for- 
ward to with interest. M. Grelinger, the composer, was the 
accompanist. 

Encouraged by the success of her appearance at the 
Lamoureux concerts recently, Mile. Mar he Girod is to give 
some recitals here in the spring. A critic speaking of her 
playing of the Bach Toccata and Fugue declares that it 
is seldom heard so well played, and that it was memorable 
by its excellence. 

Two men working on the United States Building for the 
Exposition fell from a high abutment to-day and were se 
riously injured. 

Miss Electa Gifford, whose success in Amsterdam as 
débutante in the most difficult roles of the repertory has 
been most marked, went there from the studio and through 
the intervention of M. Fidéle Koenig, her teacher. M. 
Koenig has ‘this in her favor, with many other good things, 
that he does not consider his duty to his pupils done until 
he has launched them in public life. His position in the 
Paris Grand Opéra, where he has been for the past twenty 
years, gives him an authority and acquaintance which 
makes much possible to him. Mrs. Homer continues her 
success in Brussels, Miss Gifford in Amsterdam, Cecile 
Lorrain in London, Mary Fitch in London and Grace 
Golden and Gertrude Rennyson in the States are all pupils 
of M. Koenig, and have been helped to their positions by 
him. 

(To be continued.) 


Maxson, of Philadelphia. 


Frederic Maxson, a Guilmant pupil, gave the seventh 
recital in the course of free organ recitals, given by the 
American Organ Players’ Club, of Philadelphia, at the 
Central Congregational Church. These recitals are by 
different players each week, and in a different church. 
Sixteen are to be given. February 20 he played on the 
big Philadelphia Exposition organ, which was bought by 
the Beacon Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia. February 
26 he played at Atlantic City, N. J., on an organ where 
Clarence Eddy has recently given two recitals. Maxson’s 
choir will give “Stabat Mater” at his church, March 2s. 
with prominent soloists. He has had his most successful 
season this winter. 





Sidionie Jordan Dead. 

Sidionie Jordan, a tenor singer, died on Sunday at the 
home of his mother in Jersey City. He was thirty years 
old, and was a son of the late Charles Jordan, who was a 
singer and prominent politician. 








Joseph S. Baernstein. 


F the American bassos there is to-day none in greater 
demand than Joseph S. Baernstein. Mr. Baernsteiu 
continues to receive engagements from all sections of the 
country, and, it should be added, his noble voice and fin- 
ished art invariably secure for him re-engagements. 

The admirable singer has the faculty of pleasing audi- 
ences of varied tastes, and this due partly to the sym- 
pathetic quality of his voice and manly style, and again 
to his great versatility. Mr. Baernstein can sing an 
operatic aria as well as a ballad, and is equally at home 
in oratorio and church music. 

He has the gift of putting a variety of color in his sing- 
ing, and as his enunciation in all languages is distinct, his 
vocalism is ever a source of delight. From all sections of 
the country Mr. Baernstein has received highly favorable 
notices for his singing. 

His recent success in “The Messiah,” under the direc- 
tion of Frank Damrosch, brought him the immediate en- 
gagement for the Bach Mass, B minor, to be given at 
Carnegie Hall, April 5. This is possibly the most diffi- 
cult of all oratorios and masses; as far as the voice parts 
are concerned, and to be selected for this important work 
shows in what esteem this artist is held. 

Baernstein has sung “The Messiah” this season twenty 
times, and we append notices of his last performance in 
Greater New York with a chorus of 1,000. 

Below will be found a number of recent criticisms: 

M. Baernstein at once assured his listeners that he was the best 
basso that could have been selected for that part. Applause grew 
loudest after his interpretation of the difficult passage, “Why Do the 
Naions?”-—Brooklyn Citizen. 


Messrs. Van Yorx and Baernstem are both familiar oratorio sing 
ers here, and both did much to enhance their excellent reputations 
M. Baernstein’s “Why Do the Nations?” and 
vigor that it made the hit of the evening 


had so much snap 


The Eagle 


M. Baernstein sang with admirable dignity of style and wealth of 
tone. He showed how much can be added to the effectiveness of a 
solo by giving his arias without the aid of the score. It is time that 


this practice becomes more general.—Brooklyn Times 





The sensational success of the evening was M. Baernstein’s deliv 
ery of the work. 


has exacfly the proper timbre for the work, and he sang with irre 


This singer’s voice, with its keen edged resonance, 


sistible fire and dramatic effect. In the second aria he showed truc 


dignity and repose. All in all, few 
formance. 


proval of his work.—Concert-Goer. 


can give so impressive a pet 


The audience was exceedingly demonstrative in its ap 


Women’s String Orchestra Concert. 


The second of the fourth 
the Astor Gallery of the Waldorf-Astoria last week 


concert season occurred in 
and 
was attended by a large audience, manifestly pleased with 
the various musical offerings. 

One of the most effective pieces was the combination 
for clarinet (played by Carl Dienstbach) and strings in 
these two selections: Adagio, Wagner, and “Sous les 
Tilleuls,” Massenet 


the well-known 


This pleased greatly, and no less so 


Valse in B flat from a Volkmann Sere 
nade. 

Throughout the young women forming the string band 
played with admirable precision, variety of tonal strength 
and discriminating judgment, Conductor Carl V 


Lachmund is to be commended for bringing the players 


and 


to such high degree of perfection. 

Miss Elizabeth 
possessed of a good soprano voice of expressive quality, 
singing the Bemberg “Concert Waltz” brilliantly, receiving 


Blamer, a new singer, showed herself 


a hearty encore. Miss Grace Preston, the contralto, sang 
in her superior manner, though suffering with a cold, and 
Miss Emma yon Pilat played a group of violin solos with 
effect. 

At the next concert, April 19, several works for pipe 
organ and string orchestra are to be performed at Men 
Conductor Lachmund seems much on the 
kinds, and for this let us be 


delssohn Hall. 
alert for novelties of all 


thankful. 





C. D. Lee Concert, March 9. 

C. D. Lee’s concert occurs this Friday evening, March 
9, at Knabe Hall, when the baritone will be assisted by 
Hans Kronold, ’cello; Clara Audsley, soprano, and Mrs. 
J. Bayer-Lee and F. W. Riesberg, accompanists De- 
tailed criticism of this concert may be looked for in our 
next issue. 








THE MISSES 


SUSAN SCOFIELD 
LUCIE MARGUERITE 


Ensemble Vocalists. . 





torio. 
dress 764 Greene Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y 
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Boston Music Notes. 


AROLINE GARDNER CLARKE sang at the 
concert given by the Tuesday Musical Club, vi 
Akron, Ohio, on February 21. The oratori» 
“Elijah” was the work given, and the other 

soloists in addition to Madame Clarke were Mrs. F. A 

Seiberling, Dr. Norval H. Pierce, Max Heinrich, Mrs. D 

L. Marvin, Miss Elsie Struver, E. A. Upham, C. W. Clarke 
The club was as 

The Akron (Ohio) 





Mrs. Charles Bruot was the organist. 
sisted by the Pittsburg Orchestra. 
Democrat of the following day said: 

“Mrs. Clarke, from Boston, has a soprano voice of great 
power as well as beauty of tone. She sang the part of the 
Widow with deep feeling, and her interpretation of ‘Hear 
Ye, Israel,’ was most beautiful.” 

Mme 
at Association Hall, Boylston and Berkeley streets, Wedne 
day afternoon, March 14, at 3 o'clock. Songs by the fo! 
lowing composers will be given: Gluck, Mozart, Wagner, 
Franz, Brahms, Dresel, Thuille, Kathle 
Rogers, Helen Hopekirk, Clayton Johns, Beach and Lang 


Caroline Gardner Clarke announces a song recital 


Fauré, Clara 
Miss Evelyn Benedict. at the piano 

The Boston Journal is publishing a series of portraits of 
Boston The the 


choirs to be represented appeared yesterday 


singers in prominent churches first of 


when the 
portraits of the members of the First Baptist Church choir 
At this church Norman 


and the character 


were given. McLeod is organist 
of the music is always of a 


the fe 


and director 


high order. One of the features of the work is rt 
nightly musical service given in the church Sunday even 


These events have been so successful that it has be 


ing 
come necessary to limit the admission to ticket holders 
The “Elijah” has been sung there, and to-morrow night 


The mem 
bers of this choir are Miss Helen Wright, soprano; Mrs 
Fannie Holt Reed, contralto; Dr. D. Crosby Greene, Jr., 
3uffum, bass 


Rossini’s “Messe Solennelle” is to be sung 


tenor, and Loyal I When the exigencies 


of the music require additional voices prominent singers 1 
the city are engaged to assist the choir 

Among the soloists who sang in the choir boys’ concert 
Mrs. H. R. Follett, the 
soprano soloist of Trinity Church, this city. Mrs. Follett 


feeling 


at Quincy on February 27 was 


has a beautiful voice and sings with much and 


artist 
Mr Mrs 


musical and reception: 


taste 


and Slack have issued cards, as follows, for a 


MR. & MRS. H. CARLETON SLACK 
will receive their friends 
Tuesday Evening, March Thirteenth, 


from eight to ten-thirty 


THe BeELLEVor 
17 Beacon Street 
Music at 8:45. 
Miss Gertrude Walker is to give a song recital in 


Miss 
Walker will be assisted by Frank La Raine Chamberlain 


Academy Hall, Salem, on the evening of March 21 


flute soloist, and Joshua Phippen, at the piano 


this 


lack of 


The Springfield May Festival has been given up, for 
debt, 


ge neral 


year at least. Various reasons are assigned 


unanimity in the management and a feeling of 


indifference on the part of the public 


Mrs. Ernestine Fish, the Boston contralto, whose sing 
ing has met with such marked favor in Germany this win 
ter, returns from Europe this week om the Kaiser Wil 


helm 


Owing to the illness of Mrs. May Sleeper-Ruggles, she 
was unable to sing before the Woman's Club, of Worces 
Mrs. Dorothy 


in the program 


ter, being taken by 


last week, her plac« 


1 


McTaggart-Miller. Others who took part 


were members of the club and includea s.. Henry F 
Harris, Mrs. Bassett, Mrs. Knowles, Mrs. James Orr, 
Miss Cora L. Greene and Mrs. Carrie G. Leland 


Miss Harriet Shaw played at a concert in Lowell last 
week and was received with much enthusiasm. In re 
sponse to applause and recalls, she was obliged to play 


three encores. 
Franklin H 


the 


Wood, a baritone, sang on Sunday aiter 
Boston Athletic 
cess that he was re-engaged by the club for their last con 
March 11. Mr. Wood's to 


the long list of successful singers who are sent from Nor- 
£ 


noon at Association with such suc 


cert on name adds another 


man McLeod’s studio. 


Miss Virginia Anderson, who is to coutribute the in 


the the “familiar 
songs of long ago” Providence, L. I., is a 
pupil of Mrs. Abbie C. Sheperdson-Nauck, of that city, 
William Heinrich, tenor, of this city, who has been sing 
ing at concerts in the West, was entertained recently at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Gutman, in Peoria, Ill. An im 


promptu musical program was given, and much enjoyed 


strumental part of program at one of 


concerts in 


by all present. 
Frank P. Johnson is secretary of the New Hampshire 
Music Festival Association. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Arthur Hyde, of Bath, is to give a recital in the Central 
Church, Bangor, Me., on March 9, this being the second re- 
cital with the new organ. There will be another recital in 
April. 

The Choral Union has been organized in Warren with 
the following officers: President and manager, Rev. A. B 
Gifford; secretary, Miss Roze M. Gould ; conductor, Edward 
Dixon; pianist, Miss Charlotte Fales. 

And still another music festival! W. R. Chapman and 
Henri Blaisdell having started the ball New 


Hampshire have now, with the assistance of a large num 


rolling in 


ber of prominent people, organized the Vermont Musical 
It is hoped to form a 
Fes 


Festival Association at Burlington. 
chorus of 500 voices in different towns in the State. 
tival to occur in October. 

At the New England Conservatory of Music, February 
28, a recital was given by students of the advanced classes 
Miss Helen Tetlow, of Roxbury; Frank Kennedy, Boston ; 
Miss Clara Crosby, Dexter, Me.; Miss Estelle Burgheim, 
Houston, Tex. ; Mr. Kennedy and Miss Helen Hurd, Brook 
line, were the students participating. 

rhe following officers were elected Wednesday at the an 
nual meeting of the New Music Hall Asosciation: Clerk 
and treasurer, Charles E. Cotting ; directors—Henry L. Hig 
ginson, Edward W William S 
Bigelow and Charles E. Cotting. The stockholders ratified 
the lease of the company’s property to Henry L. Higginson, 


Hooper, Henry F. Sears, 


and transacted some other routine business 
Miss Marion Bate will sing at a concert to be given in 
the Fir 
fCA 
In response to general demand the music of “A Prince 


st Free Baptist Church course, under the direction 
Eaton, Tuesday evening. 


Bohemia,” the operatic comedy recently presented by the 
Bank Association of Boston, has been published 
by the composer, George Lowell Tracy 


Officers’ 
The work is being 
made ready for professional production 

There will be a performance of the Roman Festival .Mass 
the Tremuit” at the 


Temple on Wednesday evening, March 28 


Tre 
the 


ind of Easter offertory “Terra 


mont under 
direction of Signor Augusto Rotoli 
Two of Frederic Field Bullard’s recent compositions are 
ed to be the bes he has ever done. They 
“Hunting,” “You Remind 


These songs will shortly be published, but 


sider 


things 


are Arthur,” and 


from “King 
Me Sweeting “ 


while ye 


t in manuscrip sung last Thursday evening 


I were 


at the Amphion Club concert in Melrose. Even after the 

ngs had been repeated the applause continued, and the 
singers were recalled many times. Such a tremendous su 
was really remarkable 


D’Angelo Bergh Lecture Musicales. 


HE first of the D’Angelo Bergh musicales for Marc! 
attended by a fashionable gathering, -was held at Miss 
Bergh’s studio, Fifty-second street and Broadway, on Sat 


“Pers 
Magnetism as Developed by the Art of Breathing.” 


urday The subject of Saturday’s paper was nal 


This course of lectures treats of the asthetics of singing 


the object clear 


of giving to those who are not singers a 


} 


dea of the singer’s art, and practical lessons, or by exer 


giving to those who do not sing a practical insight 
into the causes of the endurance, the buoyancy, vitality and 


personal magnetism with which a singer is associated in 
the public mind. 

The lecture was followed by a musicale. The assisting 
irtists were Miss Genevieve Bisbee, pianist, lately returned 
from Leschetizky, whose playing of the following selec ions 
was warmly appreciated ; Allemande and Gavotte, d’ Albert 
Etude, C sharp minor; Nocturne, F sharp, Chopin, and Im 
promptu, F minor, Schubert; Andre Destemps, basso, who 
sang “Eim Ton,” Cornelius; “Zueignung,” Richard Strauss 

Le Vallon,” 


sung by Miss Bergh. 


Gounod, and a group of songs delightfully 


Che subject of the paper for March 10 will be “Singing 
lone in Speech”—a practical lecture for everyone—how to 


acquire beauty ‘of tone in speech, lung expansion, personal 


magnetism and repose. The assisting artists will be Miss 
Kitty Berger, zither; Miss Bergh, soprano; Mrs. Edward 
Milke, mezzo soprano 
Clara A, Korn. 
Mrs. Clara A. Korn, the composer, is having a very 
busy season. Aithough she has a large number of pupils, 


finds 
Recently she spoke on 
the subject of “Orchestration” before the Tuesday Musical 
Club, of East Orange, and her clear-cut and lucid remarks 
met with. much approval 


both in class and individual lessons, she still 
to dk 


time 


considerable concert work. 


Her compositions are very 
much en vogue in Newark, hardly a concert being given 
without her name appearing on the program 


Riesberg Busy. 

Among recent engagements of F. W. Riesberg as ac- 
companist are: Yonkers, March 5, Park Hill Club House; 
Brooklyn, Knapp Mansion, Beardsley musicale; Brooklyn, 
Central Presbyterian Church, Adler concert; Flushing, 
L. I.. New York State M. T. A.; Knabe Hall, March 8, 


Lee concert. 





















PITTSBUKG, March 17, 1900 
SO begin at the end and talk back, which one is 
apt to do in compiling a letter ntended to 
cover the music happenings of the past tort 
night, the most interesting event scheduled 
tor the lose of this weet Ss the mus ale at the home 
of Mr. and Mr J imes Ste pl en Marti: I have not been 
privileged to attend one of these informal affairs since my 
last winter in Pittsburg but finding mys« once again 
umid the old surroundings, none of the many well remem 
bered features of the growing musical lif f this city come 
back to me witl uch pleasar i 
series of studio recitals nd I 1 se \ if 
I shall find myself to be present at the 1 W 
I understand, the third of this seas 
Mr. Martin is alone in his working out of this unique 
plan of bringing together the more advanced of pup 
in an agreeable, sem -sox« way where th atmospheres 
of home surroundings and the presence of the friends and 


personal acquaintances of the performers lend encourage 


ment to their efforts and induce a _ continued effort in 
their course of study, with a resulting gradual increase of 
onfidence and enlargement their field of work For 
this afternoon Miss Annie Tindle and Miss Katharine 
Ward, together with Edwin Vaughan and Roy Lauer, are 
expected to furnish the music, assisted by Miss Beulah 
Kennard, who is a sister of Mrs. Martin 

At the orchestra concert last evening—the last but one 
until next winter—the season sub eT ppeared in 
greater force than for some wecks past; i ct, since that 
me last fall, when they had about recovered the brea 
from the exhaustion of bidding for locations, had attended 

concert or two and realized it they were so fortunate 
as to secure better seats, or may! ip less desirable stalls 

an Mr. and Mrs. So-and-S« 1 out w was there 
nd who had stayed away be use they vere sore m the 
question of sittings, and noted the v¥ gow 

For the greater pa 1e series of co rts, particu 

rly since the sease vassed the ilf-way marl here 

ve been icss al Ww ds c CKC i der in evi 

nce ind =the y seats | r een giving 

idaches to those ox " t ave tendered 
$2 per for good seats and 1 t ‘ 1s ed 

e back rows I} $ r t p u ber 

‘ Vi gc Vveary 1 ( 

\ he conce 1 New Y 1 lay e Pitts 
irgers W ‘ i d 1 spec TK | nN 1 ry 
Andrew Carnegi whose n he rea f Ti 
Musica Covurli are, perchance, familiar 

On Thursday evening, February 22, a concert was give 
by the Mandolin and Banjo Club of the Pennsylvania Col 
lege for Women at Dilworth Hall. The club, which is com 
posed of Miss Olive Nevin, Miss Edith B. Hackert, Miss 
Myrtle Lappe, Miss Rebegca Chislett, Miss Eliza McCagu 
und Miss Atchison, was assisted by the Glee Club of | 
ollege and the Mandolin and Banjo Clubs of the Shady 
side Academy The program was a patriotic one in the 
lain, owing to Washingtor Birthday, but ere were 
some more pretentious selections 


At the West End M. E. Church on the evenings of March 


GTIARLES L. YOUNG. 


SUITE: 
819-820 Townsend Building, 


NEW YORK CITY. 
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15 and 16 there will be given performances of the cantata, 
“Queen Esther.” David T. Moore will sing the part of the 
King and Mrs. Dr. Miller will be Queen, with other well- 
known soloists. The chorus is now being trained, and will 
be a large one. 

John Dennis Mehan, late of Detroit, who has been given 
the contract to furnish the music for the Third Presbyterian 
Church, Pittsburg, after Apri! 1, is busy making arrange- 
ments to have a double quartet. He has not selected his 
singers, but has assured the trustees of the church that his 
plan will not cost much more than the quartet which has 
heen furnishing the music for the past year. Joseph H. Git- 
tings, for years the organist at this church, will continue 
in that position. Mr. Mehan himself will be choir leader. 
There has been much dissatisfaction with the music in this 
church ever since a well-known singer left some time ago. 
Mr. Mehan expects to announce the personnel of his double 
quartet in a week or so 

The Mozart Club is the one permanent musical organiza- 
tion in which we feel a sense of proprietorship, in fee and 
in fact. (In striking contrast with that of the orchestra 
patrons, which is, in a large percentage, in fee simple.) 
It is to us as the Pittsburg nine to the sporting element. 
It is our own 

We all go there, not to listen to a classic interpretation 
of an old work by some world famous songster or “stress,” 
but to note the improvement in our favorite singers, to 
ipplaud their efforts, and to lend encouragement to them 
in their work. Tt is “company night at a country school” 

ge scale. There is not a musical light in the city 
who does not know E. H. Dermit and Ada Scandret, 
Harry Brockett and Agnes Vierheller, Joe Baker and 
Carrie Angell, Henry Gerding and Jennie Orr, Tom Long 
and Fannie Reed, Harold Gittings, Nick Sweitzer and a 
hundred others! Not all of them are now active members 
in the Mozart Club, but they all have been. Some of them 
have graduated, some of them have married, but they are 
ll members just the same, and there are many names on 
he list whose originals haven’t sung with the club for 
years, but who keep their names there, call the club their 
Alma Mater, and are proud of the connection. 

The club probably never attempted as ambitious a con- 
tract as the production of “Faust,” according to Berlioz, 
in its entirety. They handled it fairly well, however, and 
while the concert was a trifle lengthy and the singing be- 

me tedious, resulting in many early leavetakings, the 


on a larg 


iffair as a whole may be adjudged to have been a success. 
Certainly the club lost no prestige therethrough. 

Miss Hildegard Hoffmann, the Brooklyn soprano, was the 
figure of prime interest. She had won the approbation of 
he audience before she had been in evidence ten minu‘es, 
sugh the score didn’t give her an opportunity to sing 
he opening of the third act. Miss Hoffmann is a de- 
idedly attractive young woman, and nature’s gifts are not 
‘ onfined to her voice. She has risen rapidly in the 
nusic world, and merits’fully the universal success which 
has been her portion since first she appeared before the 
public 

Both Wm. H. Rieger, tenor, and C. W. Clark, basso, were 

stable. Rieger having been heard here before. Mr. 


Rieger, however, is much more naturally adapted to the 

irt assigned him than is Mr. Clark to the one in which 
he ppeared 

G. A. Kraber, whose work in the “Lohengrin” excerpt 

t winter is favorably remembered by us, sang the part 

Brander, and proved himself, as we have always thought 

. credit to the city and a valuable adjunct to the club. 

With the four Joists mentioned, the chorus of 200 

é ind the orchestra, all under ‘the direction of Profes 

McCollu the evening was one of the best the Mozart 


lub has given us e ArTHUR WELLS. 
Henri Marteau Expected To-Day. 


ENRI MARTEAU, the French violinist, is expected 
to arrive to-day (Wednesday) on the steamer Kaiser 


Willie der Gross« It is two years since Mr. Marteau 

‘ heard here He will make his first reappearance 

e New York Philharmonic concert at Carnegie 

Friday afternoon, and will play again Saturday even- 

The young artist will fill a large number of concert 

igements and give numerous recitals. 

Hadden-Alexander and Francis Fischer Powers. 

At Carnegie Lyceum, on the afternoons of Thursday, 

March 22 and 29, at 3 o'clock, these two artists will give 

usicales, assisted at the first by Miss Emma S. Howe, 

Boston, who will sing classic Italian and modern songs, 

at the second by the boy soprano, Earl Gulick, by 


special! permission of Major Pond. 
\t these musicales a wide range of music will be pre- 
sented, ranging from classic to the extreme moderns— 
mething to suit all tastes. The well-known social favor 
h which these artists are held assures them great suc- 
cess. and an attentive, intelligent and appreciative host of 


listeners 





Busts of Celebrated Composers. 


A Beautiful Way of Decorating a Studio, Concert 
Hall or Music Room. 


OTHING more suitable for the decoration of music 
parlors, concert halls, piano warerooms, conserva- 
tories, &c., can be used than busts of celebrated com- 
posers. These can be obtained in various sizes, in alabas- 
ter, composition and plaster of paris, and when new they 





BEETHOVEN. 


present a beautiful appearance. When soiled they still 
retain their beautiful appearance by being colored or 
bronzed. 

Probably the most graceful form of these busts is shown 
in the illustration where the pedestal is used, although the 





WAGNER, 


same bust can be used on a bracket for wall decoration 
where there is not room for the pedestal. This bust of 
Wagner was modeled by Shaper, and is regarded as being 
the most authentic ever produced of the great composer. 
Other busts are to be obtained of Beethoven, modeled by 
Landgrebe; Liszt, modeled by E. Herter; Mozart, Bach, 





Mendeissohn, Chopin, Handel, Haydn, Rubinstein, and 
others. They are made in various sizes—9g inches, 17 
inches, 20 inches high and life size. 

A beautiful lot of these busts, brackets and pedestals 
can be found in the warerooms of William F. Hasse & 
Co., 115 East Fourteenth street, New York, who, during 
the past two years, has made a specialty of this class of 
goods in this country, and who are increasing the number 
of subjects continually. A catalogue can be obtained upon 
application. 


THE OPERA. 


=\ HE past week was a busy one at the opera. “La 





| IF Traviata” was given on Monday, with Sem 
brich in the title role, assisted by Campanari 
and Salignac, with Bauermeister, Van Cau 
teren, Bars, Vanni, Dufriche and Pringle in the minor roles 
Mancinelli conducted. On Tuesday “Siegfried” was sung 
by Dippel, Van Rooy, Friedrichs, Nordica, Breuer, Pringle. 
Olitzka and Suzanne Adams. Wednesday was devoted to 
“Le Nozzi di Figaro,” with Eames as the Countess; Sem 
brich, Susanna; Adams, Cherubino; Bauermeister, Marcel 
lina; Edouard de Reszké, the Count; Campanari, Figaro 
and Pini-Corsi, Bartolo. On Thursday “Die Gétierdim 
merung” ended the cycle of the Ring with Dippel, Fried 
richs, Muhlmann, Edouard de Reszké, Nordica, Susan 
Strong, Schumann-Heink, Pevny and Kellogg in the cast 
“Tristan and Isolde” had its first representation this season 
on Friday, with Van Dyck and Ternina in the chief roles, 
assisted by Edouard de Reszké, Van Rooy, Breuer, Pringk 
Bars, Meux and Schumann-Heink 

“Lohengrin” was the Saturday matinee, with Eames as 
Elsa; Schumann-Heink, Ortrud: Dippel, Lohengrin: Edou 
ard de Reszké, the King; Bertram, Telramund, and Muh! 
mann, the Herald. 

“Rigoletto” was the popular opera for Saturday night 
Sembrich sang the part of Gilda; Campanari, the jester, 
Rigoletto; Salignac, the Duke, and Mantelli, Maddalena 
Bevignani conducted 

Dippel worked exceedingly hard over Siegfried. He 
supplied the requisite youth; he was a weedy stripling, but 
he had not the joyousness or the force that we look for in 
this Wagnerian David. His acting was faulty in many re 
spects. There was no spontaneity in his movements: we 
never lost Dippel. Siegfried’s first entrance and his exit 
in pursuit of the bird were perhaps the best things he did 

He sang the “Song of the Bellows” well, but he did not 
always blow the bellows in time with the orchestra. His 
filing of the sword was open to the same objection. It 
is a pity that slovenliness in stagecraft is so infectious as it 
evidently is. It made one gasp to see the amateur smith 
calmly pick up in his bare hands the mould full of molten 
metal and carry it to the water-tank, whence a great cloud 
of steam immediately arose. The feat was repeated after 
ward. He held the sword in his bare hand while he ham 
mered it on the anvil, and again carried it to the tank, 
whence the steam arose as before. Siegfried exhibited no 
exuberant joy over his task, and, when he finally clove 
the anvil, he looked sad rather than exultant He did not 
convey the impression later that the Son of the Woods 
was affected by the murmurs of the forest: in short, he 
was scarcely ever natural 

Van Rooy as the Wanderer boomed like a great big 
bumble-bee in his well-known style. He looked like a 
“friar of orders gray,” or ather brown, for he wore a 
cassock with a rope girdle, a big hat, a blue mantle, and 
a gay pair of shoes of Cordovan leather. The kalpas that 
had passed since the days of “Rheingold” had left their 
snows in his hair and beard. He was a disreputable look 
ing object and most ungodlike. No wonder Mime took 
him for a tramp and refused to give him any coffee and 
sinkers. His motif, Wotan the Wanderer. was announced 
by the orchestra in a sympathetic state of rags and tatters 
A great Wagnerian critic has maintained that Wotan is 
the real hero of the Ring: he might have changed his 
opinion if he had only seen the Wanderer on the occasion 
under review. His best work was done in front of Neid- 
hole, when disturbing Fafner’s slumbers. His attempt to 
bar Siegfried’s way was Indicrous: he simply held out the 
spear in a convenient position for Nothung to hew off its 
end. 

Breuer’s Mime was certainly highly diverting; but his 
antics frequently bordered on buffoonery. He was hugely 
relished by the audience. Breuer entirely suppressed all 
music in Mime’s vocal part. However, it is to be sup- 
posed that Wagner would scarcely have taken the trouble 
to write musical phrases for the dwarf if he had not intend- 
ed them to be sung. The intervals allotted to Mime show 
that the composer expected as much care in the rendering 
as was taken in the composing. Who was responsible for 
almost entirely suppressing the Forge rhythm? There was 
no clanging anvil. It was not wonderful, moreover, that 


the smith could not weld a good sword with such an insig- 


nificant hammer as that that tinkled on the anvil. He had 
copied the costume of a Shanghai chicken, or perhaps he 
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had been tarred and feathered. His spasmodic leaps into 
the air also were curiously suggestive of cock-fighting. 
Siegfried, however, did great credit to his maternal care, 
for he wore a glossy fur tunic and scrupulously neat bus- 
kins with most ornate strappings. Mime had evidently 
been used to better days, because the floor of his smithy 
was covered with a crimson carpet! 

Olitzka did not create a wild craving to have unabridged 
Erda restored in future versions; and many a bird has 
been shot for less than Suzanne Adams was guilty of. 


The acquisition of the Nibelungs’ treasures had not 
led Fafner to purer moral heights since “Rheingold.” He 
had fallen into sloth and ostentation—the vices of the 


nouveaux riches. He had constructed a flight of steps up 
to the front entrance of Neidhole, and these were covered 
with drugget of a soft, clinging tint. A kind of rustic 
balustrade of imitation natural stones, veined with tendrils 
of verdure, added to the sylvan effect, and to the left of 
the cave lay a little pool which the moonlight softly flood- 
ed with emerald radiance all night, and all day too. Faf 
ner seemed to have put in other improvements, for a triple 
line of wire crossing the mouth of the cave looked like 
direct long-distance between Neidhole 
and Walhalla; but this afterward proved to be the per- 
manent way of the trolley bird. The floor of the cave 
was on a level with the top of the steps, and it was seen 
to be very spacious. There was another entrance to the 
right that had no significance, but in the previous scene 
these openings had been exits from Mime’s forge into 
the forest. The undulous bench on which Siegfried had 
sulked in the smithy was at the foot of the steps in front 
of the pool, for him to rest on and be saturated with the 
murmurs of the forest. Afterward it was also served up 
as Briinnhilde’s couch at the Walkiire Rock. The rest of 
Fafner’s domain 
“Rolled round 


With rocks and stones and trees.” 


communication 


in earth’s diurnal course 


All this, of course, was a great improvement on Wag- 
ners directions, 

The great 
muses was probably in Philadelphia. 
were cast upon the side wall of rock, probably under the 


under which Siegfried sits and 
Flickering gleams 


lime tree 


impression that the Waldweben had some connection with 
Loge. Presently Fainer put his head out of his cave, and 
the exchange of compliments began that finally ended in 
the Dragon's presumable translation to Walhalla. He 
was a portentous presence, with electric light and steam 
connections. He was acquainted with the elements of the 
vocal art, for he opened his mouth wide when he sang, 
and widest when most pathetic. He allowed Siegfried to 
slip by him into the cavern while he entangled one ear 
at the edge of the entrance. However, the young hero 
chivalrously waited till the mechanism was in working 
order, and then gently prodded him somewhere out of 
sight, and Fafner threw up the sponge. This was very 
much less brutalizing a spectacle than Wagner crudely 
desires. To quote from the authorized Opera House 
libretto: “Fainer from his lair in the cave; he 
breaks through the underwood and crawls from the dell 
up to the higher ground, till his forelegs rest quite on the 
knoll.” (The Metropolitan Fafner was made of such frail 
materials that the underwood was more likely to break 
through him, and so he was prudently kept at home.) 

“He jaws. He 
ir enacingly, He creeps more over the knoll and 
spits from his nostrils at him. He curls his tail forward 
to reach Siegfried, but he avoids it and springs over the 
back of the Dragon with a bound; as the tail follows him 
and almost reaches him, he wounds it with his sword,” &c. 
But why proceed? Such an exhibition of revolting ferocity 
might suit bull fighting Mexico, but would never be 
tolerated here. 

When it came to Mime’s turn to be Xilled, he obligingly 
backed into the cavern and lay placidly down behind 
Fafner. This saves the unathletic Siegfried considerable 
exertion, for the Wagnerian score would make him drag 
Mime’s corpse to the cave and cast it in, and then roll 
the Dragon’s body to stop up the mouth of the cave. At 
Mime’s death, his requiem (Alberich’s mocking laughter) 
His brother’s better feelings probably pre- 
Pringle sang 


rises 


opens his a lashes his tail 


* * * 


was not heard. 
vailed in sympathy with the new spirit. 
Fafner’s phrases im muffled instead of stentorian tones. 
Friedrichs made a most unsatisfactory Alberich. 

Nordica’s Briinnhilde was as good as usual. She sang 
with some of the fire that had guarded her slumbers for 
twenty years. There was no disguise, however, for with- 
out removing the shield it was perfectly evident that “That 
is no man!” Her long flowing hair and bare arms and con- 
tours proclaimed her. 

When the management next sifts the small theatres for 
a new “star” could it not get a stage manager? The lights 
were treated with normal incapacity. A bare catalogue of 
the crimes committed in this department would fili a col- 
umn. The curtains and visible changes of scenery were 
equally censurable, particularly immediately after Wotan’s 
final departure. Must the mists, furnished by the Steam 
Sapply Company, always rise with a roar that drowns the 


orchestra? The flames had ceased some bars before Sieg- 
fried’s arrival, so he had no dreadful barrier to pass 

The animals acquitted themselves fairly well, the bear 
especially so. The bird fled without apparent cause as 
Wotan’s ravens were too hoarse to appear. Grane should 
have been sleeping under the great fir, and probably was, 
but the fir was not on the stage. 

The orchestra was noisy, unrhythmical, in a word, un- 
Wagnerian. The motives were not well announced, the har- 
monies were not happily brovght out and there was neither 
solemnity nor seriousness under the lamp lights. Through 
out the entire Ring the orchestra was reduced to the level 
of an accompaniment; it was never the Wagnerian caul- 
dron. It was an excellent illustration of what can be ac- 
complished with a band of unrehearsed musicians. 

“Gétterdammerung” was given Thursday with the follow- 
ing cast: Siegfried. Dippel; Gunther, Muhlmann; Hagen, 
Edouard de Reszké; Alberich, Friedrichs; Brinnhilde, 
Nordica; Gutrune, Susan Strong; Waltraute, Schumann- 
Heink; .Woglinde, Pevny; Wellgunde, Kellogg; Floss- 
hilde, Olitzka; the three Norns, Schumann-Heink, Pevny 
and Kellogg; conductor, Paur 

The curtain rose at 6:45 and Walhalla crumbled into 
ruins at 11:45. 

The opening scene was very bad. 
constantly gleam in the background till the dawn drowns 
his glow, had evidently gone to sleep. The Norns looked 
like white-hooded nuns (the stage manager probably con- 
fused the words) and stood in a triangle like rigid statues, 
while someone cast a light on the head of each singer in 
turn. The demands “tall females in sombre and 
flowing drapery. The first (and oldest) crouches in the 
foreground, R., under a spreading fir tree; the second 
(younger) is stretched on a rock before the cave; the 
third (and youngest) sits in the middle at back on a rock 
below the peak.” Perhaps the question of age caused 
trouble behind the scenes beforehand, as it has done-with 


Loge, who should 


score 


singers before. 

Siegfried arrived at the Hall of the Gibichungs in a 
water-mobile. There was no visible propelling power, 
though the strokes of the paddle are heard in the orches- 
tra. 

Nordica overtopped all the other characters. 
easily the dominant figure in the drama, and nearly all 
of the interest was concentrated upon Brinnhilde in con- 
sequence. She acted and sang the part with a great deal 
of feeling and intelligence, and succeeded in winning the 
sympathy of the audience for the wronged woman, even 
if she did not suggest the fallen deity. Her farewell to 
Siegfried in the prelude was not impressive, and her listen- 
ing to the echoing horn of the Son of the Woods as he 
departs down into the valley was rather overdone; but 
the orchestra at this point was so brutal and unromantic 
that we can hardly blame Nordica for failing to convey 
the impression that the situation demands, 

She rose to the occasion in Act II. on her arrival in the 
midst of the Gibichungs, and her “Helle Wehr, heilige 
Waffe” declaimed with much spirit and dramatic 
force. in her treatment of Gun- 
ther and when telling Hagen of Siegfried’s vulnerable 
spot. After such satisfactory interpretation of these mo- 
ments, it was disappointing to find Briinnhilde not quite 
heroic enough to sustain the final scene, in which she 
has to take command of Siegfried’s obsequies, to perform 
suttee, and kindle Walhalla. But the stage management 
was so bad that again it is unfair to blame Briinnhilde for 
not redeeming the general confusion that reigned. How- 
ever, she might have led the ancient steed that played the 
role of Grane herself, instead of allowing one of the retain- 
ers of Gibichung Hall to drag the unwilling animal toward 
the ridiculous pyre that appeared to sink before Briinnhilde 
cast herself upon it. But, on the whole, Nordica deserves 
considerable praise for her conception and careful pres- 
entation of this character, and earned the applause show- 
ered upon her at the end of the opera. 

Dippel’s mature Siegfried was more satisfactory than 
his youthful Son of the Woods. He did not fill all the 
requirements of the part, it is true, but he sang in tune 
and had a thorough comprehension of the role. He will 
doubtless improve it, as he becomes more familiar with it. 

Edouard de Reszké’s Hagen is familiar to the public of 
New York. It is a dark, sinister and gloomy character, 
perhaps a shade too old for Alberich’s son, who is the 
same age as Siegfried. And, by the way, it would be in- 
teresting to know how long Siegfried has been living 
happily with Briinnhilde cn the Walkyrre Rock. Their 
companionship has certainly aged him greatly since he 
awoke her, for in “G6tterdammerung” Siegfried is always 
a few decades older than in the “scherzo” of the Tetral 
ogy. We should like to know why Hagen called up 
his followers with blasts on a dainty metal horn instead of 
the ox horn demanded by Wagner, and we should like to 
know why these barbaric sounds were so carefully sup- 
pressed in the orchestra. Some of the din and blare and 
horrid noise that the orchestra produced for more than 
five hours might have been spared; we had not one moment 
of the true Wagnerian ruggedness nor a real climax 
nor a swinging rhythm. 


She was 


was 
She was also excellent 
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We have seen many insipid Gutrunes, but we have never 
beheld one that was so repellant as Strong's weak and tirs 
Her 


I hey seemed like 


some portrayal, with its feline ejaculations lovely 


brother, Gunther, was not much better 


a couple of waifs dependent upon Hagen’s charity They 


were certainly not rulers in the ancestral hall 
ot brief 


as 


his appearance 


Waltraute, 


Friedrichs made nothing 
Alberich, and Schumann-Heink did little with 
who makes a short call at the Walkyrie Rock 


The poor Rhinedaughters had such a small tank in 
which to disport themselves that we can hardly call them 
to account for their unnatural gestures, for all their efforts 
were directed toward keeping out of each others way 


They sang with little spirit and not in the happiest tune or 
rhythm. 
The stage management was shocking. Wagner's fogs 


and mists puzzled the scene shifter, as they had in all the 


previous dramas. For example, when the vassals are car 
rying Siegfried’s body up the hill the “mists rise up from 
the Rhine and gradually fill the whole stage up to the 
front.” This is done in order to effect a change of scene 
easily and without disturbing the audience. Om Thursday 
evening, instead of the mists rising, a dark gauze curtain 
fell in uncertain and unwilling folds, and left some of the 


Gibichungs outside. This incident somewhat disturbed 
the solemnity of the Funeral March 
tableau of Wal 


mean 


The finale was simply chaos, and the 
halla thrown upon the burning heavens was utterly 
ingless 

An 


and 


enthusiastic house reverently listened to “Tristan 
Isolde” on Friday 
Isolde; Van Dyck, Tristan; 
Mark; Van Rooy, Kurwenal ; 
Bars, the Stimme des Seamans ; 


Paut 


The cast. was Ternina 


de 
Schumann-Heink, Brangane ; 
Der Hirt; Steuer 


evening 


Edouard Reszké, King 


Breuer 
man, Meux, and conductor, 
the curtain the s 


of ig 


There should be a pavilion, rich 


From the manage 
ment began to scintillaie 


ly hung with tapestry, closed at the back, erected on 


very rising 


rie 


deck of the ship, and to one side a narrow hatchway lead 
ing below. Instead of this, there was the deck of a ship 
with a rod and curiains running across at the back on each 
side of a tall mast. From that point a greenish-gray cur 
tain extended away from the bulwarks into infinity, obscur 


| » 
avily reefed, 


The 


and three imitation coils of rope resembling double Glouces 


ing sea and sky to the right. sails were hx 


ter cheeses lay at the foot of the mast. The furniture in 
sight consisted of a large medicine chest of Moorish cary 
ing, strongly lashed to the deck, a luxurious rug, a sofa with 
pillows, and a small table—all unlashed, and left, so 


speak, in the lurch. When the voice aloft had ceased trou 


bling, and Isolde had worked herself up to the necessary 
pitch of excitement, Brangane drew the curtains and re¢ 
vealed the sailors grouped in tiers in the prow instead of the 
stern of the boat. A couple of sailors were leisurely pulling 
in a slack rope over the bulwarks, and, naturally, the vig 
orous, rhythmical pulling in the orchestra lost all its mean 
ing. This was only an extra example of the way in which 


Wagner’s imitative effects are consistently suppressed 
When Brangine returned with the insulting reply 
Schumann-Heink 


season, 


Ternina really seemed greatly upset 


who had quite caught a sea flavor and looked remarkably 


like a bumboat woman, patiently her petulant 


is.ened to 


rather than tragic, outpourings. However, a remedy was 


at hand; Isolde’s queen-mother had providently presented 
her beloved child with a great chest 


which, when opened, 


proved to be full of carved caskets. Selecting one of them 


. > 
she opened it and displayed an array of bottles, each about 
as large as an ordinary vinegar cruet! Isolde would never 

that 


have run short of drugs in her new kingdom chest 


must have contained enough to dose all Cornwall, even on 
When finally administered the 


Isolde 


Tristan 


the allopathic plan potion 
affected the patients variously. It 
modic writhes from the feet up, 
grabbed at himself, as if he had a terrible lump in his chest 
with alternate hands 
called into requisition, she had lent a 


gave the spas 


while wildly 
Before Brangane’s services had been 


ouch of realism and 


local color to the scene by leaning pensively over the bul 


warks and deceptively leading the audience to expect devel 


opments. However, nothing happened to anybody. Van 
Dyck jolted along through his magic passion, and Ternina 
responded with ladylike self control; the boat arrived at 
Cornwall, though there was nothing to show it, and the 
first act ended tamely enough, with the exception of the 
scratch German band (heard behind the scenes) that King 


Mark had hired for his nuptials 


The stage setting of the two following acts, being s« 
simple, did not offer much opportunity for going 
though the lights, of course, kept up their remarkable 
record. 

The singers and orchestra seemed to have agreed to do 
their best to eliminate all suspicion of the true Wagnerian 
melody. Possibly the cue was taken from Van Dyck, wh¢ 
certainly had labored diligently to change the phrases in a 
arbitrary fashion. Schumann-Heink, Ternina and 
Van Rooy followed suit, and the 
lighted with the new reading that all the melodies in which 
the score abounds were suppressed. In 


stray; 


most 


was so de 


orchestra 


consequence of 
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this outrageous slaughter of Wagner, few of the familiar 
motifs rose to the surface, there were no climaxes, and 
there were no rhythms. The orchestra was an instru- 
mental Babel. But why dwell upon the performance—it 
was an artistic failure in every sense of the word—a pro- 
tracted dirge. 





Bennett Lecture-Vocal Recital. 


O-MORROW afternoon (Thursday) S. C. Bennett 
will give one of his very instructive lecture-vocal re- 
citals at Carnegie Chamber Music hall. Mr. Bennett will 
be assisted by Miss Genevieve Bisbee, a promising young 
pianist. The program arranged will be as follows: 


Conscious breath control in singing. Mr. Bennett. 


D' Albert 





Allemande and Gavotte.......t..ccccccacereeceenceeecvesceees 
Miss Bisbee. 
Illustrations of method in vocalizing. Mr. Bennett's pupils. 

La Fiancée du Soldat........ccccccccccsccseveccccvscevcccose Chaminade 
Seemmmser TheiOecccccvccccccccccscscdcccccecsnsscsccovsessasones Bourgoin 
Sadiee Bourgoin Larned. 

Importance of training children’s voices. Mr. Bennett. 

PEMD oa voc dccccondcceddcicgeccesdccesescdvaastetessnedaunuonel Schubert 

TMPrOMPty 2... .cccccsccccccvccsecccccccccecsccescrseseovessesooes Chopin 

TEGRMIES. dees ved docccecccecectetcdennadésoutesesésdpoeeceseounen Chopin 

EJS enecsn cccccccccuseccecccncvecscepecoceccretspeosoccpenses Liszt 

Rae FPRRGGIR csccccccccveccvcccecccescvesenceesucsseveensecse Leschetitzky 

Miss Bisbee. 

Examples of vocalizing. Mr. Bennett's pupils. 

Thy Dear Eyes.........ccccssccccscccccccccsesscvccscccsesereees Bartlett 
Tosti 


I Deere 86 Leave Thee. ccccccccccccsccccoveveveveccegscescovesesccss 
M. Vernon Stiles. 
What constitutes a vocal method. Mr, Bennett. 

Mr. Bennett has recently undertaken the training of a 
number of fine voices from out of town. Her receives the 
applications every week, as his fame as a conscientious and 
reliable vocal instructor extends. 





Frederic Howard’s Success. 


The baritone, Howard, recently come here from the 
West, after long study with Stockhausen and others in 
Germany, has a fine collection cf press notices, from 
which we cull these two: 

Mr. Howard's voice is cast in the heroic mold and his singing of 
the aria from the “Queen of Sheba,” by Gounod, gave him an ex- 
cellent opportunity to display his style and power.—Denver Times. 

About all the musical people in the city attended the matinée 
musical given by Frederic Howard and Miss du Pre in the Kinder- 
garten Building on the college campus yesterday forenoon. The 
program was a varied one, and gave a good opportunity for display- 
ing the marked excellence of both of the artists. From the stand- 
point of enthusiasm, it was one of the most successful concerts ever 
given here, and as the audience was very largely made up of the best 
musical talent of the city, this fact is the best indication of the fine 
quality of the music and the superb execution of the violinist and 
of the baritone.—Colorado Springs Gazette. 


New York State Music Teachers. 
The next meeting of the local branch will occur Friday 
evening, March 16, at the Kirpal Manor, Flushing, Long 
Island, and an interesting program is to be given. 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 


MISS HARRIET A. HALE, 
VOCAL CULTURE 

of C Building. 
wits certified to by European Masters. 
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HE musical activity shown here in the fall continues, 
and scarcely a week goes by withou: bringing some- 
thing well worth hearing. The series of artists’ recitals in 
augurated by the Wednesday Morning Musicale has been a 
success, and has made the club more popular than ever be- 
fore. These recitals, with excellent programs, by club mem- 
bers, have drawn people into the club, and the membershij 
has increased from 200 to 500 since the opening of the sea 
son. 

in November this club gave Max Bruch’s cantata, “Fait 
Eilen,’ with Mrs. Gates P. Thurston, soprano; Charles 
Washburn, of Birmingham, baritone; a mixed chorus of 
titty voices, and Mrs, Claude Street, accompaniss. The 
chorus was trained by Mrs. Lhurs.on and Mrs. Street, and 
sang remarkably well. 

wvecember 20 Mrs. Aline Blondner, Nashvilie’s best 
pianist, gave a recital at the Musicale. Mrs. Blondner is the 
honorary member of the Musicale. 

January 10 Frank King Clark gave a recital before the 
Philharmonic Club, lt was an important occasion in the 
annals of this club, and the members were enthusiastic in 
their praise of Mr. Clark’s voice. His program was 
made up of groups of German, French, Engush and Amer 
ican songs. He was especially successtul in songs by Neid 
linger. 

airs. Emma Ashford, a Nashville woman of whom we are 
proud, because of her great success as a composer of sacred 
music and cnoral work, nas receniiy composed a quarte. 
cailed “Evening,” for four female voices, nrst and second 
violins, viola and ‘cello. It was given lately at the Philhar- 
monic Club. Mrs. Ashford has several beautiful Chris.mas 
and Easer cantatas, which have been given in England as 
well as America. “The Light of Life’ is especially good, 
containing some beautiful solo numbers and several weli 
worked out choruses. This was given Eas.er Day at Christ 
Church in Nashville. *° 

ihe thilharmomec Club had Frances Saville in a recital 
February 3. 

the Liszt Afternoon Piano Club has added to its mem 
bership during the winter, and many interesung pro 
grams have been given ai its meetings. Miss Valiie 
sorodrie 1s the bright particular star of this club. 

Aside from the ciubs there is very little musical activity, 
but occasionally a recital is given, noc in the club rooms. 
Such a recital was given recently by Miss Jennie Doty 
Hi.chens, soprano, assisted by Miss Hattie Cartwright, who 
played some Chopin numbers, and Mr. Roland Flick, one 
of Nashville’s latest acquisitions, who gave several violin 
selections. Miss Hitchens is a pupil of Mrs. L. P. Morrill, 
and has come to Nashville this winter. She has a vocal 
class. 

The Chaminade Club has added fresh talent to its lists 
and has given a number of interesting programs. A par- 
ticularly p.easant feature of this club is is plan of inviting 
some young girl who is studying, and who is not a member 
of the club to appear on its programs, thereby encour 
aging new talent and adding to the in-erest of the meetings. 

Leopold Godowsky had an immense success at his reciial 
before the Wednesday Morning Musicale. 

The most extensive and enterprising bit of work yet 
undertaken by the Wednesday Morning Musicale was the 
recital given January 31 in os clubroom by the ladies of 
the Union Musical Club of St. Louis. Early in the fall the 
Wednesday Club, through its president, Mrs. J. W. 
Thomas, invited the St. Louis club to appoint certain mem 
bers among its best musicians to prepare a program and 
give it to the Wednesday Musicale January 3. For 
months the he arrangements have been going on, and at last 
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(Pupil of Mme. Larpt,) 
Graduate with Diploma of the Conservatory of Milan. 


the long exepected occasion arrived. It was a unique idea, 
original with Mrs. ‘thomas, and one that developed into an 
imporcant and delightful occasion. 

The St. Louis club was told its representa.ives would be 
the guests of the Nashville club from the time they left 
their homes until their return. Mrs. Thomas sent her pri 
vate car to St. Louis for them, and eleven ladies, including 
all the officers of the: Union Musical, came down—Mrs. 
Philip N. Moore, presiden:; Mrs. Charles Claflin Allen, 
vice-president; Mrs. C. S. Taussig, corresponding secre- 
tary; Mrs. Franklin Ferris, recording secretary; wars. 

J. Taussig, treasurer. They left St. Louis Monday night, 
January 29, reached Nashville Tuesday morning, were 
met at the station by General G. P. Thurston and Major 
John W. Thomas, in whose homes the ladies were enter- 
tained. After a rehearsal at the clubroom they were driven 
around the city and received by Mrs. S. M. Murphy at her 
handsome home. Later Mrs. Thurston eniertained the 
party at a luncheon, to which six members of the Musicale 
were invited, to meet the St. Louis guests. In the after- 
noon Mrs. J. W. Thomas gave a large reception to the 
guest,s to which the entire membership of the Wednesday 
Morning Musicale was invited. In the evening Mr. and 
Mrs. B. F. Wilson entertained the guests and about a - 
dred Nashville friends with a musical reception. The S 
Louis visitors had the opportunity to hear some of the 
musicians of the Wednesday Club at these receptions. 

Wednesday, January 31, the St. Louis ladies gave the 
recital at the clubroom of the Wednesday Musicale. The 
room was crowded to overflowing. The program was 
well arranged as to contrasts, and went through with fault- 
less smoothness and decided artistic taste and finish. It 

was one of the most delightful programms ever given in 
the clubroom. The St. Louis guests charmed their Nash- 
ville hostesses musically, and socially they were the toast of 
the season. 

After the recital at the clubroom, which, by the way, 
was most beautifully decorated in honor of the occasion 
with palms, roses and a profusion of Jackson vine the 
guests were entertained at a large luncheon given by the 
active members of the club at the residence of Mrs. William 
Nichols, the mother of the club’s president, Mrs. Thomas. 
It was a very handsome and elaborate affair, and kept the 
party so long at table that they had to hurry off from ther« 
to the large reception given in honor of the St. Louis guests 
by Mrs. Nathaniel Baxter. After Mrs. Baxter’s party the) 
made ready for the return home, and left in Mrs. Thomas’ 
car at 7:30. This event denotes the extended scope of the 
work of the Wednesday Morning Musicale. The other 
ladies of the St. Louis party were: Miss Adelaide Kalk 
mann, soprano; Miss Mary Norris Berry, mezzo; Mrs. W 
A. Bonsack. contralto; Mrs. Nellie Allen-Hessenbruch, 
Miss Stella Weiner, Miss Mary Pearson, pianists. 

ELIzABeTH FRASER PRICE. 


Lieberman, Miller’s Pupil. 


Leo Lieberman is the name of a young tenor who is 
sure to make his mark, given time and opportunity, for 
he has all the elements going to the make-up of success 
A clear, ringing tenor voice, natural and correct tone 
emission, style, distinct enunciation, and—most necessary 
quality—fervid musical temperament, are all his, and, com- 
bined with youth, this should lead to success. He has 
been for some time a pupil of E. Presson Miller, of the 
Metropolitan College of Music, and his singing at the last 
musical salon was one of the distinct successes of the 
—- 
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tion hours from 11 A. M. to1 P.M 


DIRECTORS: 


of parts) 
of parts); 





4to6 P. M. 
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A. B. CHASE 


PIANOS. 


Highest type of Artistic Instruments 
For the pianist, the singer, the teacher, 
the student, the conservatory, the concert 


Factory at 


REFERENCE 


NORWALK, OHIO 


The Editor-in-Chief of Tux Musica 


Courier 





THE NEW CHICAGO BORE. 


The Greatest Tone and Easiest Blowing Instru 
ment produced at the present age 


10 50 
Years Medals 
Guaranteed of Honor 





Sole Agent for 


BESSON & CO., Ltd., London, Celebrated Proto 
Band Instruments. 
Special Agent, Correspondent and Representative for 


BUFFET, Paris (Evette & Scheffer), World 
Renowned Reed Instruments 

E. RITTERSHAUSEN, Berlin, Boehm System 
Flutes and Piccolos. 

Modern Stradivarius Violins, Violas and ‘Cellos 
Large Assortment of Double Bass 

KARL MAYER, Vienna, Conservatory Reeds for 


all Reed Instruments 
Principal Importer of Genuine Italian Strings 


CARL FISCHER, 6 and 8 


Covered Strings Manufactured for Soloists’ Use 

Cc. FISCHER'S Reliable Band Instruments are the 
Best instruments in the market, at the lowest 
price 

Cc. FISCHER'S Guitars, Mandolins and Banjes are 
known for their excellent qualities and low price 

ARTIST BOWS Extensive assortment by the 
best known makers 

MOHKEN’'S Solo Violin Rosin 

MATERIAL FOR VIOLIN MAKERS and hua 
dreds of other Specialties, at WHOLESALE AND 
RETAIL. 

Correspondence solicited 
not entirely satisfactory 


MUSIC PUBLISHER AND IMPORTER. 
complete stock of Imported Sheet 
f. All known publishers ef (rer 


Exchange granted if 


Carries a 
Music and Box 


many, Austria, England, France, Italy, Russia, 
&« are represented. Largest supply house for 
Orchestra and Military Band Music. Classified 
Catalogues of music for every instrument and 
ombination supplied upon application. 

“Tue Metronome,” a monthly, published in the 
interest of the musical profession. Subscrip- 
tion, $1.00 per annum; 10 cents each copy 


h month a list of prizes which are 


given away gratis 
Fourth Ave., NEW YORK. 


Contains eac 





Hazelton 


Brothers 


PIANOS. 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 


Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York 





Germany. 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


Agency Founded 1878 


HERMANN WOLFF. 


Germany: Berlin am Flottwellstrasse 1 
Cable Adress: Musikwolff, Berlin. 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar 
monic Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscrip 
tion Concerts, Hamburg; the Bechstein 
Hall, Berlin 

Sole representative of most of the lead 
ing artists, viz.: Joachim, d’Albert, Staven 
hagen, Mme. Carrefio, Mile. Kleeberg, 
Mile. Marcella Sembrich, Emil Goetz, th« 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager 
of the American tours of Josef Hofmann. 
Eugen d’Albert and Pablo de Sarasate 


Principal Agercy for Music Teachers 
Apply for Catalogue. 


Mrs. CI 


Teacher 
aving the 
at Wer 
n eciegant 
ceive y 


\RA PFEIFER, 
oma, and eneral'y cultured, 


th dip 
ghest reputation + her lension, is 
lerstrasse 32, Dresden, where she owns 
use, with large garden She will re- 
ung ladies for board and chaperonage who 
Dresden for study The German 
¢ learned Members of the young ladies’ 
families are wel References exchanged 


“ 


now 


purest 


me 





VARETTE STEPANOFF, 
Charlottenburg, Guermany 


Bismarck Strasse, 


Berlin, 
7aa 


ELSE MATHIS, 


Pianiste and Teacher 


MADAME 


29 Billow Strasse, Berlin 





DRESDEN. 


First-class family Pension Highly recommend 
ed. Refined and comfortable home Chaperonage 
by a cultivated English lady, with long experience 
abroad and a thorough knowledge of German. Ad 
iress Miss G. FORD. Werderstr. 6, Dresden 





COLOGNE-ON-THE- 
. . » RHINE. 
Founded in 1850. 


The Conserva 


Principal 
PROPESSOR 
DR. PR. WULLNER 


tory of Music, 














The Conservatory embraces: First, Instrumental (comprising all solo and al! instrumental! instru 
ments); second, Vocal; and third, Theory of Music and Composition Schools 

The Vocal School is divided into two sections—(a) concert singing and (4) operatic singing here 
is also a training school for pianoforte teachers. In connection with these sub there are classes 
for Italian, German, literature, liturgy, choral singing, ensemble playing (chan nus nsemble 
singing. musical dictation, elocution, sight reading, orchestral playing, conducting, & & Teach 
ing staff consists of forty teachers 

Winter Term begins September 16; Summer Term, Apr!! 1 Entrance examination takes place 
on the same days at the College (Wolfstrasse 3-5) The yearly fees are 300 marks (§75) f piano, 
violin, viola, violoncello classes; 200 marks ($50) for all the other orchestral instruments, and 400 


marks ($100) for solo singing 
For full details apply to the Secretary. 





WOLPSTRASSE 3-5 COLOGNE, GERMANY. 

































THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


STEINWAY EVERETT 
PIANOS. ae 


GRAND. UPRIGHT. 








Steinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component Unlimited Guaranty. 


parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


EW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, /FUFDETT DIAN) COMPANY 
) 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, neditettinnaseatiiaatiae. 
ai aaa gant lic ae nc ate oa Factory : Albany, Wareham and Malden Sts., BOSTON. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY & SONS. 
St. Paull, Neve Rosen Strasse No. 20-24 HAMBURG, GERMANY. 




















WAREROOMS: 


Finishi Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City. 
ns cagriatonert nt alastcheadersaed NEW YORK, 141-143 Fifth Avenuc. | CINCINNATI, Fourth and Elm Streets. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. CHICAGO, 200-206 Wabash Avcnac. 


“{CTMBALE* 


CHICAGO, ILL. U. S.A 

















BALTIMORE. 
WASHINGTON, 
NEW YORK, 


THE CELEBRATED Vi ys 


Heads the List of the Highest Grade Pianos, and 





pa appeal to the most critical musical taste. and 
are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 

Are at present Preferred by | any other make of piano offered to the public. 
the Most the Leading Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
Popular and Artists. Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch. 
Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 


Write for explanatory literature. 


SOHMER & CO., Vose & Sons Piano Co., 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 


SOHMER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d Street. 160 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


BLUMENBERG PRESS 214-218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 











